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PBEFACE. 

n the preparation of this volume the editor has 

ravored to present, in a concise and readable 

I, a faithful and accurate biography of the great 

lin whose military genius restored domestic 

ice and civil law throughout our land; who, in 

I public and political career, while twice occupy- 

■ the most exalted position of President of the 

taled States, administered the government with 

deration, generosity, wisdom and success, and 

fed with rare patriotism and intelligence the many 

^plicated and difficult questions that conironted 

Triumphs, which conspired to make Ulvsses 

jRANT honored and revered by all Americans and 

Hvilized nations of the world. 

these few pages will be found a delightful 
lire of grandeur and simplicity of character, — a 
I thoughtful, reserved and taciturn, of unprece- 
magnanimity, undoubted patriotism, cooI 
tnent, clearsighted sagacity, singleness of pur- 
;, subordination of all egotistical and selfish con- 
rations to duty and the public good, impervious 
y, modest in his bearing, never boasting of 
jdeeds or selfishly obtruding himself before the 
—a man of tireless energy, of great breadth 
joniprehcnaion, of the highest order of adminis- 
genius. Such a character, when carefully 
iJcd, will teach the mass of mankind that high 
id great abilities are consistent with the 
it taste, contempt for i 
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ness of manners with which direct and earnest men 
have a strong and natural sympathy. 

The editor of the San Francisco Chronicle truly 
voices the sentiment of all Americans when he said: 
" It was but fitting that he should be crowned with 
such honors as have never been bestowed by foreign 
nations upon any citizen of the United States, and 
become the recipient of such tokens of confidence 
and enthusiastic affection as have never been exhib- 
ited by Americans to any citizen. For when this 
generation shall have passed away, when the fierce 
passions engendered by a bitter strife shall have been 
tranquilized, the voices of prejudice and calumny 
that have been so loud against his great name will 
be hushed lorever, and the verdict of impartial his- 
tory will be that, since the foundation of our gov- 
ernment, no American, however bright the halo that 
time has cast around his memory, has deserved better 
of his country than Ulysses S. Grant." 

The compiler has availed himself of all reliable 
sources of information, special care having been 
taken to verity statements of fact from official 
sources. He would acknowledge his indebtedness 
for the military record of Genera! Grant, to Head- 
ley's " Grant and His Campaigns," Greeley's "Amer- 
ican Conflict," General Badeau's interesting " MilU 
tary History of General Grant," and Abbott's " Life 
of Grant." The description of General Grant's tour 
around the world is largely drawn from two sources : 
The letters public and private of Jesse Grant to the 
New YorkJ/craid and Chicago /n^cr-Ocean, and those 
o/ y. Russe]! Foung to the Nev^ York Herald. 
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Ho mililary man of motlern times has accomplisl 
as much, with bo little ostentation, as he of whom this nar- 
ntive is written. From his earliest history until Ihc pres- 
ent time, his deeds, and not his words, have spoken 
''trumpcl tones" for him. On the eve of any impi 
movement or action it has been his custom to assemb 
truAled aids — ask for and listen to their counsels, and, 
gOD«I, adopt their plans— never forgetting to give credit If 
successful, and assuming the blame if failure ensued. He 
was never guilty of petty oppressions to those holding in- 
ferior ranii, nor did he ever find it necessary or politic to 
posh himself into notoriety, and yet there is no one living, 
who possesses more fame and celebrity, or has recei' 
more marked attention from the world at large. 

Ulysses Simpson Grant was born April 37, i8j3. 
Point Pleasant, Clermont County, Ohio, a small town oiL 
' the Ohio Kiver, twenty-five miles above Cincinnati. The. 
grants arc of Scotch descent, and the moMo of their clan 
"'In Abe rdutn shire was, "Stand fast, stand firm, stand sore" 
.Gniut inherits from many of his ancestors a love for free* 
dtMil and a determination to fight for its cause. In 17991, 
his grandfather, a Pennsylvania farmer, joined the great 
tide of emigration moving to the Northwest Territory, 

Hh great grandfather. Captain Noah Grant, of Wiild>ti 
^)nnecticut, and his brother, Lieutenant Soloi 
(•7) 
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Grant, were soldiers jn the old French war, and were 
killed ill battle in 1756. 

His grandfather, also Noah Grant, of Windsor, hurried 
fiom his fields at the iirst conflict of the Revolution, and 
appeared as a lieutenant on Lexington Common on the 
morning of the memorable 19th of April, when the em- 
battled fanners "fired tlie shot heard round the world." 

His father, Jesse R. Grant, was boin in Westmoreland 
County, Pennsylvania, in 1794. Was apprenticed to the 
tanner's trade at the early age of eleven years. Removed 
to MayviUe, Kentucky, thence to Point Pleasant, Ohio, 
where he followed the business of a tanner. In 1869 he 
was appointed postmaster at Covington, Kentucky, by 
President Grant, and died in 1S74. 

General Grant's father married in June, 1831, at Point 
Pleasant, Ohio, Miss Hannah Simpson, She was the 
daughter of John Simpson, and was born in Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania, but removed with her family in 1S18 
to Clermont County. Ten months after marriage their 
first child Ulysses was born. 

Like other grunt men, Grant had an excellent mother 
— a pious woman, cheerful, unambitious of worldly dis- 
play, watchful of her children, and "looking well to the 
ways of her household." Her husband pays her the high- 
est tribute v/hich can be paid to any wife and mother in 
saying, "Her steadiness, firmness and strength of charac- 
ter have been the stay of the family through life." 

Love of their children has ever been a marked trait in 
the Grant famdy. 

He was originally christened Hiram Ulysses, his grand- 
fether giving the name of Hiram; his grandmother, who 
was a great student of history, giving the name of Ulysses, 
whose character had strongly attracted her admiration. 




The member of Congress who appointed Grant to h» 
' cadetship at West Point when a boy of seventeen, by nccu 
detil changed his name, ui filling his appointment, to U. S. 
, Grant Grant repeatedly endeavored to have the mistake 
corrected iit West Point, and at the war department at 
Wnshington, but this was one of the few things in which 
he f;ii!c<i; his applications were never complied with. As 
il' fate foresaw the patriotic duty, the filial love, the tran- 
scendant services he was one day to render his country, 
Ihe government seemed to insist, when adopting him 
among her military children, oa renaming him, and giving 
to him her own initials, *' U. S.," which he has ever unce 
borne. 

As a child, Grant was robust, strong and cool, as he has 
snce shown himself. He was neither a precocious nor a 
stupid child; he was a well-hehaved, dutiful boy. He at- 
tended the public school in the village during the winter 
ninths; he learned well, but was no prodigy. 
^He never liked his father's business of tanning. It was 
^eablc; and he early determined not lo follow it. He 
1 educntiim. He said he would be a farmer, or 
|dowR the river; but a tanner he would not be. 
• fiithcr, with limited means, did not feel that, in jus- 
9 himself and his other children, he could aSbrd the 
Y to send Ulysses to college. 

^e father of General Grant, in an account of hjs 

1 published in the New York Ledger, gives the 

f interesling narrative. 

^7iie leading pas>>ion of Ulysses, almost from the time 

uld go alone, was for horses. The first lime he ever 

t a horse alone, he was about seven and a half years 

I hail gone away from home, to Ripley, twelve 

( ofE I went in the morning, and did not get back 
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until night, I owned, at the tline, a tlirce-year old coltt 
Vfhtch had been I'iddcn under the saddle to caiTy the mail, 
but had never had a collar on. While I was gone, Ulys- 
ses got the colt and put a collar and the harness on him, 
and bitched him up to a sled. Then he put a single line 
on to him, and drove off, and loaded up the sled with 
brush, and came back again. He kept at it, hauling suc- 
cessive loads, all day; and, when I cnme home at night* 
he had a pile of brush as big as a cabin, 

"At about ten years of age he used to drive a 
horses alone, from Georgetown, where we lived, 
miles, to Cincinnati, and bring back a load of passengers. 

"When Ulysses was a boy, if a circus or any show 
came along, in which there was a call for somebody to 
come forward and ride a pony, he was always the one to 
present himself, and whatever he undertook to ride he 
rode. This practice he kept up until he got to be so large 
that he was ashamed to ride a pony. 

"Once, when he was a boy, a show came along in 
which there was a mischievous pony, trained to go round 
the ring like lightning, and he was expected to throw any 
boy that attempted to ride him. 

"'Will any boy come forward and ride this pony?* 
shouted the ring-niaater. 

"Ulysses stepped forward, and mounted the pony. 
The performance began. Roimd and round and round 
the ring went the pony, faster and faster, making the 
greatest effort to dismount the rider, but Ulysses sat as 
steady as if he had grown to the pony's back. Presently 
out came a large monkey, and sprang up behind Ulyssefl. 
The people set up a great shout of laughter, and c 
pony ran; but it all produced no effect on the rider. Tl^ 
the ring-master made the monkey jump up on to Ulfl 




shouMcrs, standing with his feet on liis ehoulders, -ind with 
his hnnds holding on to hrs h.iir. At this there w^s itn- 
other mid afltill louder shout, but not a muscle of Ulysses' 
face moved. There was not a tremor of his nerves, A 
few more rounds, and the ring-master gave it up; he hud 
come across a boj that the pony and the monkey both 
could not dismount." 

It appears that when he was twelve years of agR, hts 
Ather sent him to a neighboring farmer, a Mr. Ralston, to 
cloi« the bargiitn for a horse which he was wishing to pur- 
chase. Before Ulysses stnrted, his father said to him, — 

"You can tell Mr. Ralston that I have sent you to buy 
tho horse, ond that I will give him fifty dollars for it. If 
he will not taUe that, you may offer him fifty-five; and I 
should be willing to go as high as sixty, rather than not 
get the horse." 

Thif is essentially an old story, probably having a mere 
fbundntion in fatt; but the peculiarity in this case was, that 
when Ralston asked Ulysses directly. "How much did 
yonr father sny you might give for the horee?" he did not 
know how to prevaricate, but replied, honestly and em- 
phatically, — 

"Father lold me to offer you fifty dollars at firetj if 
that would not do, to give you fifty. five dollars; and that 
he would be willing to give sixty, rather than not get the 



pfcourBc, Ralston could not sell the horse for less than 

^ dollars. 

1 am sorry for that," returned Grant, " for, on looking 

e horse, I have determined not to give more than fifty 

. for it, although father said I might give sixty. 





Mr, Ralston took the My dollars, ant! Ulysses rode 
die horse lionie. 

The fetlier also tells the following incident, in which 
one can trace tht: sume quiet, fixed resolution, which is 
such a strong fcalure in bis character in his Inter years. 
The son possessed his father's unbounded confidence iu his 
iilnlity to take care of himself. When Ulysses was but 
twelve years of aye, his fatiier sent him to Louisville alone. 
Of this trip his father says: 

"It was necessary for me to have a deposition tahea 
there, to be used in a lawsuit in which I wns engaged in 
the State of Connecticut. I had written more than once 
about it to my lawyers, but could not get the business 
done. ' I can do it,' said Ulysses. So I sent him on the 
errand alone. Before he started, I gave him an operi letter 
that he might show the captain of the boat, or any one- 
else, if he should have occasion, stating that he wns my 
son, and was going to Louisville on my business. Going 
down, he happened to meet a neighbor with whom he 
was acquaintal; so he had no occasion to use the letter. 
But when he c;ime on board a boat to return, the captain 
asked him who he wns. He told him; but the captain 
answered, 'I cannot take you; you may be running awiiy.' 
Ulysses then produced my letter, which put everything 
right; and the captain not only treated him with great 
kindness, but took so much interest in him as to invite him 
lo go as fer as Mayville with him, where he had relative^ 
living, free of expense. He brought back the depositioa 
with him, and that enabled me lo succeed In makiug;.j 
satisfactory adj'istmcnt of luy suit." 





young man, it was Grant's earnest ( 
cgiate educadon. As has been state 
previous chapter, his father's limited means presented 
altnosi insiirraountable obstacle to the acquirement of a 
than 8 common school education. Under these c'lrcum-- 
Btances but one way suggested itself to the youthful Grant, 
and that was by adopting the profession of arms, and ob- 
taining an appointment of cadet at West Point. He knew 
that at this school, not only was edacation gratuitous, but 
&8t during his course the student was supported well jind 
pnid a regular sum, which was more than enough fortiie 
ordinary expenses of a student at college. There was 
also, aAer graduation, a field open to him cither to remain 
In ibe army, or to engage in engineering or industrial 
pursuits. 

In the year 1839 his fatlier secured, through the influ- 
ence of General Thomas L. Hamer, then a member of 
Congress from the district, an appointment as cadet at 
West foint. Grant was at this time but seventeen years 
or age. If is somewhat remarkable that without any pre- 
pomlory study he was able to pass the rigid examination 
which all cndets arc obliged to undergo. He was admitted 
ttito the fourth class, where his studies consisted of mathe- 
matics, English grammar, — including etymological and 
licnl exercises, composition, declamations, ge og* 

ht French, and the use of small arms. 
("3) 





Ouflliit ^H^^l CikIdI Grant eiileretl ihc second class at 
ttw I'lilM H(iil« M Hilary •rihiiul, a(lvni]dii); to the rank 
itr H M'i'tjiinrit III (hci liNttalldii orcadtiU. The itudics of 
IliU I hiM Uti I'i'iiiid woro Mfmuwhnl inoro Uborioua, yet his 
|i[ii]ti'«<i>« liiiin, HK III hi* [tioviuii* KttiilicM, will) Htcudy — not 
Tity\i\, l<i<l "f tlio ■urn kind — mniilcriiig thoroughly all that 
|iu iiiiiIi'KmiiIi, holdltiK flrmly on tu nil that ho acquired 
lit' Mi'Vii lull hoi It I Y/M OVDI' found ruilhful in every diltyi 
hN>vKliiu lUv ii|iiiiiih{aKmuf hli Iciichcris nnd the friend* 
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f of his associates. In this class his studies emhrl 

ral and experimental philosopliy, chemistry and dn 

Snnd practical inst ruction in horsemanship, and d<iri 

lUUimer encampment was well drilled in both infantry 
Q-Wtillcry tactics. Passing out of tliis class with credit, 
Utered the first or senior class in 1842. In the battitlJon 
■dels he rankeil as a commissioned officer, learning liere 
if to command a section, troop or company. lo this 
f he engaged in acquiring the Itnowiedge of civil and 
y engineering, in the study of ethics; constitutional, 
Btaryand inlemational law; in mineralogy and geplogy, 
""-iind tliu Spanish language. He was also thoroughly drilled 
in infuntry, artillery and cavalry tactics ; in the use of rifled, 
nvortnr, siogeand seacoastguns; in small swoid and bay 01 
exercise, as well us in the construction of field \ 
fbrti flea (J oils, and in the fabiication of mualiions ajid a 
f war. 

,U8 he received at "West Point the best education 
can receive, namely, that which fits him for hif 
life. He w.is subjected to a course of physical 
which invigoratLni his body. Young Grant ap- 
and improved all the opportunities.which 
him. He gave these years diligently to 
'ement in the widest sense. He graduated in J\ 
ith a good rank in his class, and, what 
vices which enfeebled his body, or mental hal 
depraved his mind. It may not be uninteresting to 
ler to know who General Grant's fellow graduates 
what their relative positions were at the close of 
civil war. There were in the graduating class of 1843 
thirty-nine graduates, Grant standing the twenty-first on 
le grade and brief biography ol 
follows: 
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The cndet wlio stood first in llie class was William 
Benjamin Frunklin, who entered the Topographical Engi« 
neer Corps; and having passed through a series of adveij* 
tiires under various com maud ere was, at the beginning 
of 1S64, the general commanding the Nineteenth Army 
Corps, io the Department of the Gulf, under General 

■ The names of the next three graduates do not now ap- 
pear in the army list of the United States. 

William F. Raynolds ranked fifth in the class, entered 
the infantry service, and was appointed an aide on the staff, 
of General Fremont, commanding the Mountain DeparC* 
ment, with the rank of colonel, from the 31st of March, 
1862. 

The next graduate was Isaac F. Quinby. He bad en- 
tered the artillery service, and had been professor at W*at 
Point, but had retiied to civil life. The rebellion, how- 
ever, brought him from his retirement, and he went to the 
field at the head of a regiment of New York volunteers. 
He afterwai*d became a brigadier-general in the Army of 
the Potomac 

Roswell S. Ripley, the author of "The War with 
Mexico,'* stood seventh; but his name did not appear in 
the official Army Register of the United States, as he had 
attached himself to the rebel cause. 

The next graduate was John James Peck, who entered 
the artillery service, and was, on Jan. i, 1S64, the com- 
mander of the district of and army in North Carolina, 
which then formed a portion of General Butler's Depart- 
ment. 

John P. Johnstone, the daring artillery lieutenant who 
fell gallantly at Conti-eras, Mexico, was tlie next graduate^ 

General Joseph Jones Reynolds was the next in grude. 
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rliad gnineO great credit while in the army, s» 

rotvssor of Bciences; but had resigned some time, when 

pKebellion broke out. He vviis, however, in 1861, again 

^ght forward as a general of three itioiitlis' voiiiiiteers, 

ler General McClelliin, in Western Virginia; was afier- 

d <x>mmi&Eioncd by the President; iiiid lalterly bccatne 

^cd to the Army of the Cumberland. He served on 

I'fitaiT of tile general comma udiiig that army, with the 

It of major- genernl, until General Grant asHumed com- 

i of the military division embracing the Departments 

Dhio, Tennessee, and Cumberland, when lie was trans- 

I to New Orleans. 

Tie eleventh gi.iduale was James Allen Hardie, who, 

tag the War of the Rebellion, became an assistant ad- 

■Dt-geaeral of the Army of the Potomac, with the rank 

ioloncl. 

Benry F. Clarke graduated twelfth, entered tbe ai^^ 
^ service, gained brevets in Mexico, and became (j|^^| 
nissaryof the Army of the Potomac, during the^^^f 
: Rebellion, with the rank of colonel. ^^H 

(l.ieutenant Booker, the next in grade, died while in—' 
(ice at San Antonio, Texas, on June a6, 1S49. 
The fourteenth graduate might have been a prominent 
r of the United States army, had he not deserted the 
i of his country, and attached himself to the Confedei*- 
He had not even the excuse of "going wilh his 
" for he was a native of New Jersey, and wns ap- 
i to the army from that State. His name is Samuel 
Rich, major-geiieral of the rebel aimy. 
f he next graduate was Lieutenant Theodore L. Chad- 
e,who was killed in the battle of Resaca de la Palma, 
[ay 9, 1 846, after diatiuguisliing himself for his braven 
e head of liis command. 
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Christopher Colon Augur, one of the commanders 
the Deportment of Washington, nnd major-general of vol- 
unteers, was the next in grade. 

Franklin Gardner, n native of New York, and an ap' 
pointee from the State of lown, graduated seventeenth in 
General Grant's class. At the time of the Rebellion he 
deserted the cause of the United States and joined the Con- 
federates. He was disgracefully dropped from the rolls of 
the United States army, on May 7, 1S61, became a major- 
general in the Confederate service, and stiriendered his 
garrison at Port Hudson, July g, 1863, through the reduc- 
tion of Vicksburg by his junior graduate, U. S. Grant. 

Lieutenant George Stevens, who was drowned in-the 
passage of the Rio Grande, May 18, 1S46, was the next 
graduate. 

The nineteenth graduate was Edmund B. Holloway, of 
Kentucky, who obtained a brevet at Conlreras, and was a 
captain of infantry in the United States regular armyat the 
commencement of the Rebellion. Although his State re- 
mained in the Union, he threw np his commission on May 
14, 1861, and joined the Confederates. 

The grailuatc that immediately preceded General Grant 
was Lieutenant Lewis Nelll, who died on January 13, 1850, 
while in service at Fort Croghan, Texas. 

General U. S. Grant was the next or twenty-first 
graduate. 

Joseph H. Potter, of New Hampshire, graduated next 
after the hero of Vicksburg. During the War of the Re- 
bellion he became a colonel of volunteers, retaining his 
rank as captain in the regular army. 

Lieutenant Robert Hazlitt, who was killed In the storm* 
tng of Monterey, Sept. zi, 1S46, and Lieutenant £dwtn 
Howe, who died while in service at Fort Leavenworth, 
March $l, 18^0, were the next two gradua^s. 




LaHiyettc Boyer Wood, of Virginia, was the twenty- 
■fifth graduate. He is no longer connected with the ser- 
TJCCf ha%'ing resigned several years before the civil wsir. 

The next graduate was Charles S. Hamilton, who for 
amine time commaniled, as major-general of volunteers, a- 
(lislrict under General Grant. 

CnpiEiin William K. Van Bokkelen, of New York, 
was cashiered for rebel proclivities, on Miiy S, iS6i, 
lite next graduate, and was followed by Alfred St. Amand' 
Crozet, of New York, who had resigned the service sev- 
eral years before the breaking out of the 
Lieulenant Charles E. James, who died at Sonoma, Cj 
on June 8, 1S49. 

The thirtieth graduate was the gallant General Fl 
erSck Steele, who participated in the Vicksburg and Mis- 
MMlppi cfilrtpaigns, as division and coi-ps commander under 
Genem) Grant, and afterward commanded the Army 
Arkunsas. 

The next graduate was Captain Henry R. SeL 
Vermont, and of the Fifth U. S. Infantry. 

General Rufns Ingalls, quarterranster-general of 
Army of the Potomac, gradunled No. 33, 

Major Frederick T. Dent, of the Foui th U. S. Infantry, 
and Major J. C. McFerran, of tiie Quartermaster's Deport- 
ment, were the next two graduates. 

The thirty-fifth graduate was General Henry Moses 
Judah, wiio commanded a division of the Twenty-Third 
Army Corps during its operations after the Confederate 
cavalry general, John H. Morgan, and in East Tennessee, 
during the fall of 1863. 

The remaining four graduates were Norman Eldng, 
resigned the service October 29, 1S46; Cave J. Coufs, 
'as a member of the State Constitutional Conventioa 
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of Cnlifoniia during Ihc year 1849; Charles G. Merchant, 
of New York; and George C. McClelland, of Peniisyl- 
vnnia, no one of whom was at this time connected with 
the United States Service. 

The admirers of General Grant will take no little in- 
terest in examining the above list and triicing the career 
of the twenty-first graduate in his outstripping all his 
seniors in grade. Having surmounted all difficulties, he' 
commanded, at the close of the war, a larger foi-ce and a 
greater extent of territory than all of his tliirty -eight class- 
mates put together, and had risen higher in the military 
scale than any in his class, notwithstanding the fact that he 
showed at West Point none of that brilliancy and dilsh 
which is thought so much of by collegiates, 

Henry CoppSe, Esq., who was with young Grant for 
two years, at West Point Academy, gives tlie followUlg 
account of him while there; 

"I remember him as a plain, common-sense, strnlght- 
forwnrd youth; quiet, rather of the old-head-on-young- 
shoulders order; shunning notoriety; quite contented, 
while others were grumbling; taking to his military duties 
in a very business-like manner; not a prominent man io 
the corps, but respected by all, and very popular with his 
friends. His sobriquet of Uncle Satn was given to him 
there, where every good fellow has a nickname, from these 
very qualities; indeed, he was a very uncle-like sort of a 
youth. He was then and always an excellent horseninn, 
and his picture rises before me as I write, in the old, torn 
coat, obsolescent leather gig-lop, loose riding pantaloons, 
with spurs buckled over them, going with his clanking sabre 
to the drill hall. He exhibited but little enthusiasm in any. 
thing; his best standing was in the mathematical brancheS| 
and their application to tactics and miUtsiry engineering^ 
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"If we again dwell upon the fact that no one, even of 
Us most intimate fi-iends, dreamed of a great future for 
him, it is to add that, looking back now, we must confess 
diHt the possession of many excellent qualities, and the 
entire absence of all low and mean ones, establish a logical 
sequence from first to last, and illustrate, in a novel man- 
ner, the poet's fancy about 

'The baby figures of the giant maw 
Of things to come at large.' " 



CHAPTER III. 



; ARMY — THE MBXICAH 1 



On leaving West Point Grant enterei^ the United States 
ny as a brevet second lieutenant in the Fourth Infantry 
tlie date at which this brevet rank was awarded to him 
IS tliat of the succeeding day to his graduation, viz.; 
ly 1,1843. Lieutenant Gram's regiment was at this time 
itioncd on tlie frontier in Missouri and Missouri Terri- 
ry, among the Imliana who were Bt thiit time very 
inoying and dangerous to the early settlers of that region, 
tie remained nearly two years, when in 1845 he was 
ordered, with his regiment, to Corpus Christi, Texas, 
where United States troops were gathering under com- 
mand of General Taj-lor. 

Corpus Christi was an import.int town on the TeXfts 
shore, and was taken possession of by llie Americans as « 
base of operations. While stationed here Grant received 
his commission as full second lieutenant of infiinlry. The 
commission was dated September 30, 1S45, and was made 
out to fill a VMC.incy in the Second U.S. Infantry. Having 
become so attached to the officers and men of the Fourthi 
a request was forwnvded to Washington to allow him to 
remain with his old company, and in the following Novem* 
ber he received a commission appointing him a full second 
lieutenant in the Fourth Infantry. 

Some time before the declaration by Congress of war 

Willi Mexico, the struggle commenced in Texas. The bill 

(31) 
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Texas largely, and the desire of the South for an enlai^ 
area — the North, on the other hand, bitterly opposing 1 
because the area of slavery would be extended tbereby. 

The Americans and Mexicans were facing each Otlw) 
upon the opposite banks of Ihe Rio Grande. Seveni! 
petty struggles ensued before the actual decIaratioM of war 
General Taylor learned that a large force of Mexicans wen 
marching with the intention of crossing the river iiltc 
Texas. At Fort Brown, opposite Matamorns, there vra> 
a small garrison of United States troops. The Mexicans 
besieged this fort. After a severe bombard ni en t thej 
crossed the river six thousand strong to attack the fort 1 
front and rear. The gallant garrison defended the posi- 
tion with great bravery. Major Brown, who was in com- 
mand of the fort, signaled General Taylor then at Point 
Isabel, twelve miles distant, of liis peril by firing during tlie 
night eighteen pounders at slated intervals. Eai*ly on the 
morning of the Sth of May, 1S46, General Taylor, With 
3300 men, set out to rescue his comrades. Lieutenant 
Grant was then with General Taylor, and marched to tl 
first battle ground. At about noon of the same day the 
American troops encountered the Mexicsms at Pa!o Alto, 
where they were drawn up in line of battle, to dispute tll9 
further advance of the Americans. General Tayloi 
promplly accepted battle and defeated the enemy, mainly 
through the efficiency of his artilleiy. Lieutenant Grant, 
though not mentioned in the ofKcial reports, has I 
spoken of by his companions as acting with great bravery. 
Several of the officers of his regiment received brevets ft* 
their gallant and meritorious conduct. The Mexican Iqb 
had been 262, while the Americans had lost but four kQIed 
and thirty-two wounded. 

During the night the Mexicans retreated to a new 
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bable position a few miles in tlie rear, called Resaca 

rPalm.i, having left their deud anj wounded npon the 

battia field at Palo Alto. On the following morning Gen- 
eral Tajlor attacked the new position of the Mexicaus, 
opening the battle with artillery, following with charges of 
inCintry ttwd cavalry. Though the Mexicans Btubbomly 
defended tlieir position, they were no match for the 
more intelligent and better disciplined Americans. They 
were 8oon put to flight, having lost in killed and wounded 
■ thousiiitd men. The American loss did not exceed 150. 
Fort Brown was relieved, the enemy retreating in gr^ 
disorder across the Rio Grande, 

The American army then advanced up the left bi 
of the Rio Grande, a distance of 150 miles, where tl 
crossed the river and marched upon Monterey, in the 
Rcpnblic of New Leon, which was garrisoned by lo/XX) 
Mexican tr<)ops. The armyunder Taylor comprised 6,330 
men. Arriving before the city on Sunday morning, Sep- 
tember 20, a careful reconnoissance showed that the place 
hnd been strongly fortified ; but General Taylor determined 
to drive the eueniy out of their entrenchments, and suc- 
ceeded after a teriible and bloody conflict, which continued 
with but few inter- 
missions until the 
a4lh, when the city 
capitulated. The 
Fourth Infantry, 
to which Grant was 

t to capture Fort Teneria, lost two-thirds of their 
len. The American array lost heavily; 43 officera 
I17 men were killed and wounded, 
pout this time a combined movement of the srj 
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and navy had been planned by way of Vera Cm*. GfcDtr^ 

Scott having effected a landing above Vera Cniz, a por- 
tion of the forces on the Rio Grande v?as sent down the 
river to co-operale with him, and among othefs vrn 
Lieutenant Grant, who accompanied tlie Fourth Infantry, 
and participated in the siege operations wliich eventually 
caused the surrender of Vera Cruz — March 29, 1S47, On 
the first day of April he was appointed regimental quarter- 
master, a post of recognized importance and responsibility^ 
Lieutenant Grant held this position during the rest of 
the war. 

Though it is customary 
for the quartermaster of 
a regiment to remain with 
the regiment's trains of 
supplies during an en- 
gagement, yet his nature 
was such that he could 
not keep out of an «n- 
' gagement, and always r©- 
I joined his regiment on 
I such occasions and shared 
their fighting. At tbtf 
battle of Molino del R^, 
fought Sept. 8, 1847, he 
behaved with such distinguished gflUantry and merit that 
be was appointed a full first lieutenant, to date from (he 
day of the battle. In the fierce battle of Chapultepec, OA 
the 13th of September, he won the high approval of his 
superior officers for his distinguished galluntry, and the 
sagacity of bis tactics while under fire — for his brave and 
meritorious conduct he received the brevet of Captain of 
tiie Regular Axmy, InCapt. Horace ft tooVa^ xfgort^^iit 





operatic 

" I •uecewied In reaching the fort with a few men. Here Lted 
U. S. Grant end a Tew more men o( the Fourth Iiifantrj' found mi 
■nd, by a Joint, movement, a£ter an obstinate resistance, a Btrong field. 
work was carried, and the enemj^'s right was completely Curti<>d,'' 

The report nf Major Francis Lee, commanding the 
Fourth Infantry, of the battie of Chapultepec, Bays: 

" Al (he EfEl barrier the enemy was In strong force, which ren. 
^Icnd It necessary to advance with caution. This was done, and 
vben the head erf the butinllon was within short musket range o( 
the barrier, Lieou Grnnt, Fourth Infantry, and CapL Brooks, Second 
Arlillery, with aCewmen ol their respective regimenta, by 
lome movement to tlie left, turned the right flank of the enemy, 
Ihr barrier was carried.* • • Second-Lieut, Grant behaved 
^Btioguiahed gallajitry on the 13th and i^tli 
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The report of Brevet Colonel John Garland, commai 
log the First BrigaiJe, of the battle of ChapuUcpec, sayi 

"The rear of the enemy had made a eland behind a breastwork, 
fKicn which they were driven by detachmenia of the Second Artil- 
lery, under Cupt Broohs, and the Fourth Infantry under Li^ut, 
Gnuit, supported by oilier regiments of the dlviaion,"a£ter a Fhort, 
aharp Conflict. I recognized the command as it came up, mounted 
fthowitzer on the top of a convent, which, under the direction ol 
Ltcul. Grant, Quartermaster of the Fourth Infanhy, and Lieut 
Lendrum, Third Artillery, annoyed the enemy considerably. • • • 
I must not omit to call attention to Lieut. Giant, who acquitted him- 
letf moat nobly upon several occasions under my observation.'' 

General Worth, m hJs report of September 16, says: 
" I have again to make acknowledgements to Colonels Garland 
and Clarke, brigade cominanders, as aI)io to tlieir respective siaMs; to 
S. Smith, Haller, and Grant, Fourth Infantry, especially." 

Upon the fall of Mexico, and tJie peace which ensued, 
Ijthe United States tfoops were recalled, the Fourth 
/ being first sent to New York and then to | 
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frontier, Captain Grant going witli his company first to 
Detroit and titen to Sacketts Harbor, This year he mar- 
ried Miss Julia Dent, the sister of one of his clnssLnatcs at 
West Point. 

The discovery of gold in California, jn the autuma of 
iS5t> carried to that region an immt:nse emigration, many 
of whom were desperate, vile and reckles*, making it 
ary to dispatch more troops in order to protect tbo 




nowds of emigrants from the Indians, who had been p 
voked by the lawlessness of the whites to the most cniet 
reprisals. The battalion to which Captain Grant 1 
nltached was sent into Oregon, taking up its quartets f 
Fort Dallas in that distant territory. 
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In 1853, after a two-years' absence from hia family, 
finding garrison life in that lonely region offered no oppor- 
tnititiea of usefulness, he determined to resign hia commis- 
uon — having been promoted to a full captaincy — which he 
did on the 3iRt day of July, 185^, and commenced life as 
a private citizen, taking up his residence on a small farm 
near St. Louis, remaining there engaged in commercial 
pursuits until the year 1S59, when he entered into partner- 
■hip with his father in the leather trade at Galena, III. 
The firm of Grant & Son soon became a very prosperoas 
coni.ern, and at the outbreak of the Rebellion, to all 
appearances Captain Grant had one of the best businer 
prospects of any one in Galena. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE CrVII. WAR — MADE A BBIGADtBR GBNSRAl* 

Captain Grant was residing at Galena on the latfa t 
April, lS6i. The '-first shot" at Fort Sumter moved luRl 
to the utmost depths of his being, and his Joyal spirit \ 
roused to its utmost intensity. He said to a fiiend: ■'1 
government educated me for the army. What I am, I OWo 
to my country. I have served her through one war, i 
live or die, will serve her through this." Going into t 
streetsof Galena he found no difficulty in ntising a C 
pany of volunteers; he tendered his and their eerrices^ 
the Governor of the State of Illinois. His zeal and stratg^ 
forward maimer so impressed Governor Y3tes tbrtt hetj 
once made him Adjutant-Geneial of the State. His famj 
iarity with military regulations and the rouline of milit 
life enabled him to render efficient service in organizing 
the several camps that were being formed at different points. 
It was owing to his zeal and indomitable labors as muster- 
ing officer that Illinois was enabled to turn out so maay 
men as she did at the early stages of the war. One of thfi 
Ulinois regiments having a vacant colonelcy, the position 
was offered to and at once accepted by Grant, his Gomtnis^ 
sion dating from June 15, 1S61. 

The following letter by General Grant to his father-ia- 

law, Frederick Dent, then of St. Louis, is of special interesL 

It shows General Grant's loyalty and unwavering devotion to 
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nit futrtv JlalinctTons should be lost sighl of, and every Irue patriot be 
tor tntintxinlii); the integrity of llie glorious old Slurs and SiHpck, the 
Conslilutloii und the U[iion. The North is reeponding to the 
President's call In fiuch a manner that tlie Rebels may Inily quoke. 
I tell you, tlicre Is no itiiatakine; tlie feelings or the people. TheGsv- 
eminent can call Into the Tield not only 75.000 troops, but ten « 
twenty thncB 75/x» If it should be neceBsary, and find the mean* ol 
toaiiitulnlng them, too. 

It is all a mistake about the Northern pocket bdng so aenaltlve. 
In times like llic prceeitl, no people are more ready to give their ow n 
time, or oC their abundant means. No impartial man r-iin conceal 
from himselt the iact that In all these troubles the Southerners hare 
been the aggressors and the Administration has slood purely 
defenilve, more on the defentjve tlian she would have darcJ to have 
done but for her consciousness of strength and the certainty of r^bt 
prevailing in the end. The news to-day Is that Virginia bas gone 
out of the Union. But for the inQuence she will have on the other 
border tUve Slates, this U not mudi to be rtgretled. Her po^iUan, 
or rather that of Eastern Virginia, has been more reprehensible fr 
the beginning than that of South Carolina. She should be mode to 
bear a heavy portion of the burden of the war for her guilt. 

In nil this I can but see the doom of slavery. The North iloes not 
want, nor will they want, to interfere vrith the institution; but they 
will refuse for all time to give It protection unless the South shall re- 
turn soon to their allegiance; and then, too, this disturbance will^ve 
•uchun impetus to the production of their staple, cotton, in other parU 
of the world that they can never recover the control of the market agsir 
for that commodity. This will reduce the value of the negroes so mucf 
that they will never be worth fighting over again. 

I have just received a letter from Fred (Frederick Dent, Jr.) He 
breathes forth the most patriotic sentiments. He is for (he old Bug 
as long as there is a Union of two States fighting under its banner, 
and when they dissolve, he will go it alone. This Is not his language^ 
but it is the Idea, not ao well cKpressed as he expresses it, 

Julia and th« children are well, and j»in me In love to you all. I 
forgot to mention that Fred has another heir, with some novel name 
that I have forgotten. Yours truly, U. S. Grakt. 

The Tri6uMe says: 

" It U a pecuUarly important and timelj conkH3u(.iQi\ to hiitorv^ It 
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1 bj 2 Democrat [o a Democrat, at a I 
Cnillc GoverDora iii border Slalea were InEullingly replying ti 
Pietident'i procl-matian, and refasing troops lor what Ihey culled! 
nholltiun war." or " liie coercion of sister States." Tlie langunge « 
(he Mugwumps of thai da^ maj be profitably i:oiitrasted with the 
(itirale letter o£ the true palKol, who little dreamtd then how U 
WJU to be hie part in the suppression of the rebellio, 

" This letter comes in time to correct many impressionb as b 
career of the great eoldier and ex-President. It has been c 
tliought that he enipreil the service as a soldier rather thani] 
patriot, with not very clearly Jetined political opinioi 
clear idea tlmt it was his duty as asoldier to defend the flag of his cou 
try, and that his political convictions were mainly formed by inlcr- 
coutiC with others, and by the progress of events in later life. His 
lotlur of iS6l, on the contrary, proves that he had moat clearly^de- 
llned convictions In regard to the question of slavery, the right and 
wrong of the struggle, and tlie aggressive spli'it of the slave power, 
even belbre be had offered his services to hia country. He was men- 
tally a larger smd broader man, prior to the war, than the Nation has 
bwn prone (o suppose, and it is easy to see how, beginning lo '* work 
with the Republican parly," only as a matter of duly, he soon found 
ha convictions wholly In accord with liis own. Shortly after this let- 
ter was written, he began that active life which has resulted so grandly 
junlry and so gloriously for himself." 
faptoin Grant at once joined his regiment, then organ- 
\ at Mattoon, Illinois. AttetuHng personally to their 
Band equipment, he soon raised the regiment to a state 
Bcipliiie rarely attained in the volunteer service. Sooq 
•, Colonel Grant and his regiment were removed across 
BMississippi River into Missouri, and formed part of the 
J of the Hiinnib.ll and Hudson Railroad line, extend- 
J Across the State from the Mississippi River to St. Joseph 
5 Missouri. On the 3i8t of July Colonel Grant was 
1 to command of the troops at Mexico, MiRsouri. Hia 
I at this time was attached to General Pope's command, 
e were variotis mo\-ementa m.^dc by Colonel Grant'o; 
ment of local impo)tance, such as fortifying and | 
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soiling Pilot Knob, Ironton and Marble Creek. These 
inovemenls occupied most of the time until the latter part 
of August, 1861, at which time he was detached from his 
reglineiital command and promoted to the rank of Briga- 
dier-General of volunteers, his commission dating froro 
May 17, 1861, being placed hi command of the important 
post at Cairo, Illinois. 



CHAPTER V. 



BBLMONT, 1 



ND PORT DONELSOSJ 



1 included within its juiisdiction I 

}:» of the Mississippi from Cai>e Giravdeaw to New 

I, and the whole of Western Kentucky on the Ohio 

r. Its importance as a stralet;ic point is evident at a 

«; situHted at the confluenc-c of the MiKaissippi .and 

> Rivers, It ia the natural base for a military movement 

: South, as also as a defensive militaiy position, 

i said that in the first consuhntion General Scott hnd 

1 Mr. Lincoln's cabinet at the opening of the war, lie 

1 his finger on the map at Cairo and spoke of it as in 

Y way one of ihe most importiint points in the country 

s of supplies, ami for tniiilnry uperntions. 
At the time of Geiicml Grant's tiikiny command at 
ro, the State of Kentucky iind nssumud a nominal neu- 
', the secession element was very strong ar.d at many 
8 the rebel forces were recelveil with joyous welcome, 
ererything was done to prevent the progress of the 
armies. The Confedcrales hnd seized Hickman, 
ng Green, Colnmbus, fortified Fort Henry com- 
bing the Tennessee River, and Fort Donelson on the 
mberland River. As soon as Grant found out that the 
jels had encroached upon Kentucky, he ordered the 
eeianirc of Paducah, a valuable port at the mouth of the 
: time of taking possession \ 



I Grant found : 
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parts of tlie city, in expectation of llie speedy arrival of 
the rebel forces. Occupying the telegraph office, hospitals 
and al! points of importance, he issued the following procla- 
mation to the citizens: 

Paducah, Ky,, September 6, 1861. 
To THB Citizens of Faddcah ; — I am come among you, not as an 
enemy, but as your fellow citizen ; not to maltreat you nor annoy you, 
but (o respect and enforce the righta ol all toyal citizens. An enemy, 
in rebellion against ourconnmon government, has taken pOBfiession oi^ 
and planted its giins on the aoil of Kentucky, and Bred upon you. 
Coluinbus and Hickman are in his hands. He Is moving upon your 
cliy, I am here to defend you against this enemy, to assist the ait- 
thorily and sovereignty of your governmenL / iave HotMlig to da 
Toith efiuhas, and shall denl only with armed rebellion and its aiders 
and abettors. You can pursue your usual avocations without fear. 
The strong arm oi the government la here to protect its friends and 
punish ila enemies. Whenever it is manifest that yo\i are able to de- 
fend yourselves, and maintain the authority of the government, and 
protect the righta of loyal citizens. I shall withdraw the forces under 
my command. 

U. S. Grant, Brigadier-General CoiBmanding. 

This proclamation is of importance as being the first 
public expression of one who has &hown that in statesman- 
ship he is as reliable as In war. Its tone was admirable, 
and represented the spirit of the Union people. 

Following up the occupation of Paducah, General Grant 
advanced and occupied Smithland, at the mouth of the 
Cumberland River, thus ellectually blockading the entrance 
to or emergence from the rebel States by those important 
Streams. 

Tiie Confederates had assembled in great force at Col- 
umbus, on the Kentucky shore of the Mississippi below 
Cairo, and were sending their forces across the river to 
General Price iit Belmont, Missouri. It is not the purpose 
of this 'oiographj' to give a history of the movements of 



the army geucrallj', only tougliing briefly tlie movci 
in which General Grant was peisoniilly concerneJ. 

On the evtning of November 6, General Grant in per- 
son, with ibree thousand one hundred and fourteen men em- 
barked on transpuits, convoyed by two gunboats, proceeded 
down the river and landed neitr Belmont on the west bill 
just outside the range of the Confederate batteries at Colul 
bos. General Grant in a letter to his father, states that! 
'*The object of the txpuJJtion was to prevent the enemy 
from sending a force into Missouri to cut off troops I had 
sent there for a special purpose, and to prevent reinforcing 
Price." 

On the morning of November 7, General Grant formi 
Ills small force into line of battle and immediately attacl 
the rebel force under General Cheatham, driving tliem 
from their camp and capturing a battery of twelve guns; 
the camp was then burned, and the enemy's baggage and 
liorses taken. Belmont, being situated on low ground, 
was commanded by the batteries on the bluffs at Columbus 
anc) could be made untenable at any time. Grant, seeing 
this, and the Confederates having sent over large bodies of 
troops from Columbus, and reinforced those at Belmont, 
JOikWing the enemy numerically stronger tlian the Union 
troops, concluded to withdraw his little army to hi 
ports, the retreat being covered by the ordnance of the gm 
bonis. In this engagement there were '/,ooo Confederal 
and 3,850 Union troops. Confederate loss was 875, Union 
loss 400. After his return to Cairo with tiis forces. General 
Grant issued tlie following order congratulating bis troops: 

HbADQUART&KS DlSTRfCT OP SOUTHEAST MISSOURI, 

Cairo, November 6, 18G1. 
The General commanding thU militury di«trlct, returns his thsnksi 
ta the troops under his command at the little of Belmont: 
yeWenlay. 
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Strongly impressed with the impoitance of driving 
tehcls from the Stiite of Kentucky, General Grant 
Geoeral Ilalleek and asked peniiission to undertake the 
capture of Forts Henry and Donelson. On the 30th, 
day of January he received the desired permission, and 
within three days, with llie aid of Comiroilore Foote, a 
combined naval and land expedition set out for Fort Henry, 
ninety miles ahove the mouth of the Tennessee Ri ver. The 
Und forces consisted of 17,000 men under Generjil Grant, 
and a fleet of seven gunboats, four of which were iron- 
dad, under command of Commodore A. H. Foote. 

On the morning of February 6, iS6z, the gunboat! 
opened fire apon the Fort. After about two hours and a. 
qiurler's engagement the rebels, finding that their li 
Rtrcat was cut off by the Union troops, who had 
landed about four miles below the fort, intending to atti 
tho fort in the rear, while the gunbo:tts attacked the froSIJJ 
lowered their flag and surren'' -ed before the military 
forces could arrive, General '"nan^ 'riving wilhin an hour 
after it had capitulated, -tf^ffn Comaodore Foote turned 
over the captured fort and irisoners to the army. General 
Grant telegraphed lo General Halleck: 'Fort Henry i&. 
crare. Gunboats silenced the batteries before the invest- 
ment was completed. I shall take and destroy Fort Don- 
elson on the 8th, and return to Fort Henry." The fall of 
Fort Henry opened the Tennessee lo the Union gunboats, 
nnd pierced the Confederate line of defense across the: 
State of Kentucky. 

General Grant lost no time iii preparing for a vigorotuj 
movement on Fort Donelson, twelve miles d.'tant, having, 
ordered reinforcements to be sent up the river iTim Cairot. 
In the meantime the Confederates, alarmed by thHr defeat 
on the Tennessee, concentrated all the force thit th^ 
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coultl command for the defense of the Cumberland. 
gT cater part of the troops that had garrisoned the woria 
at Fort Henry had escaped and johied the forces on thf 
Cumborlaiid. Fort Donelson was most favorably pla( 
and constructed accorthng to the best rules of engineering 
skill. The fortress was 
placed upon a high bill 
on a bend of the river, 
a little below the town 
of Dover. This eleva- 
tion commanded the 
stream in front and both 
north and south, as far 
asshotcouid be thrown. - 
At tlie foot of the fort '^_;'j 
there weic two water 
batteries of twelve heavy 
guns; the land side was 
also fortified strongly. 

Its ganison consisted of *■ «■ foote. 

about 33,000 men, and besides the amount of the fort a 
water batteries, six batteries of light artillery and seven 
teca heavy guns. The Confederates were under the com 
mand of General Floyd, Secretary of War under Buchanan 
Genera! Grant arrived in front of the fort on tbe after 
noon of the 12th and at once took possession of llio blgl 
aground surrounding it, his right reslin;^ on Dover, his let 
wing resting on a small creek to the north of the fort,thu 
inclosing the entire rebel forces. In making these i 
ments considerable skirmishing ensued. On the foIIowin{ 
day an engagement of two hours occurred between one 1 
ihe gunboats and the rebel balterics. At 3 o'clock I 
February 14 the gunboats opened fire oa the batteries V 




filially silenced them, but the plunging shots from the fa 
above having crippled the flag ship and wounded ConimO- 
dofe Foole, ihuy withdrew from the action. General 
Gmat now determined to thoroughly invest the fort, either 
reducing it hy siege or to await the repair of the gunhoal 
In the meantime the Confederates realizing that the resi 
of such an investment meant the enlire capture of thi 
forces, planned an overwhehning attack upon the weak) 
part of the Union lines. Accordingly on the 
(ho 15th the attacking column, numbering ten thouBai 
men> struck General Grant's extreme right, which v 
liorc commamied by General McCIemancI, taking him 
EUiprise, and though desperately contesting every inch 
was being gradually forced to retire. At this time so col 
(i.lent was General PiUcw that he had defeated the Unit 
array, he had sent a dispatch to Nashville announeio] 
tfie honor of a soldier., the day is ours," 

Arriving on the field of battle General Grant at once 
look in the situation, exclaiming: "They mean to cut 
Ifaeir way out; they have no idea of staying here to fight 
VS. Whichever paity now attacks first wil! whip, and the 
rebels will have to be very quick if they heat me." Rid; 
to the front he ordered General Wallace to recover 
lost ground of tlie morning, while General Smith shoi 
jtorm the enemy's right. Wallace was successful in di 
ftlff the enemy back and at dark had pushed 
hundred and fifty yards of the enemy's intrenchmeni 
Gimeral Smith hnd also been successful affer a despen 
struggle, and had he had a half-hour of daylight 
have passed the outworks and captured the fort. The 
Rrmy bivouacked on the frozen ground, intending to make 
aa early assault on the rebel lines in the morning, but tl 
raomltig's ttun found it flag of truce waving over 
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enemy's works, their commander, General S. B, Bucknefi 
semling a note to Geneial Grant proposing to surrendeTi 
During the night the two senior rebel generals, Floyd and 
Pillow, had deserted their command oitd crossed the rivei 
on boats, tiiking with tbem some three thousand men 
The following correspondence then passed between thi 
commanding generals of the contending armies: 

Hb/ldquarteeis Fort Donklsost, Feb. 16, 1862. 
Sir; — In consideration of all the circumstances governing thi 
present situation of slTairE at thtii station, I propose lo tiie command- 
ing ofBcer of tlie Federal forces the appointment of commissionerK 
agree upon lerms of capitulation of the forces 1 hold under my 001 
mand; and. In that view, suggest an armistice until twelve o'clock 

S, B. BUCKNER, Brig.-Gai. C. S. A. 
To Brig.-Gen. Grant, commanding U. S. Forces, Fort Donelson. 
To which General Grant replied as follows; 

Headquarters Army imtms Pieui, 
Camp near Donel-son, Feb, 16, i8$3. 
To Genera! S. B. Buckneb, Confederate Army: 

Yours of this date, proposing an armistice and appointment of 
commissioners to settle termr of cnpilulation, is just received, ^o 
/triH' other Van an iiHconditianal and immfdiiiie SHrrendefee* bt a^ 
e^ttd, I firopose to taove iinmedialfly nfcit your v.-oriis. 

I am, «ir, very respectfully jonr obedient servant, 

U. S. Grant, Brig.-Gen. U. S. A., Cemmari£mg. 

General Grant's terms were accepted and the surrender 
was immediate and unconditional — the forces surrendered 
were thirteen thousand five hundred men, three thousand 
horses, forty-eight field-pieces, seventcpn heavy guns, 
twenty thousand stand of arms, and a large quantity of 
commissary stores, the Confederates having lost in their 
attack 1,228 men; the Union loss being 446 kille.1, 1,735 
wounded and 150 prisoners. The foWovjm^ dtxij 




mctiU of retel Tentiesseenns, not hnvhig heard of ihe siir- 
nsiidcr, marched into Ihc fori, and the whole force, i^y^ 
ufBcers and men, were at once captured. 

The capture of Foils Donelson and Henry broke the 
outer line of the defence of the Confederacy. In a few 
days afttT Bowling Green and Cohimbiia were cvacuitf 
and taken possession of by the Union forces. 

For this victorious 
CBmp.iign Gi-neral Grant 
WHft at once nominated 
for nnd received the 
confinn;it!on of, the ap> 
pouitment of Major- 
General of Volunteers 
to date from the d \y of 
surrender of Fort Donel- 
son. 

After the capture of 
Fort Donelson General 
Grant did not nllow his 
forces to remnin long 
idle. On tlie zolh of "-""^ "'"'^^ joHNffros. 

February he captured Clarksville and occupied Nashville 
On the 23d. About this time the eneiny began collecting 
a large force under the Hble command of Albert Sidney 
Johnston, with hendqnarlera at Corinth, Mississippi, with 
the ilitentioit of holding the line of the Memphis and 
Charlrston Railroad and preventing any advance of the 
t^nlon tbrecs below the tiiie of the Tennessee River, and 
also to have ol easy command an available force to make an 
aggressive movement into Kentucky, should an opportunity 
occur. They at the same time blockaded the Mississippi ^ 
River by fortified positions at several point'', above Mq 
phiS) and at Vickshurg nnd below New Orleans. 
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General Graat's army passed up the river, eiiL-aiin 
at Savannah and Pittsburg Landing, twenty miles distant 
from Corinth. 

General C. F. Smith had been placed in command of 
the troops in tiic field, Gejieral Grant being detained at 
Fort Henry, organizing and fitting oat the force* with 
whicli he was about to make his aggressive movement. 
The selection of Pittsburg Landing as a point of rendez- 
vous and disembarkation w.is made by General Smith, and 
not by General Grant. 

A Confederate paper, published at Florence, Alabama, 
on the morning of March iz, iSSa, contains the following 
significant article: 

" We learned jesterJay that the Uniorlsls had landed a very lar^ 
force at SnvannaK, Tenn. We Biijipose they Are makliij; preparaliuns 
to get possession of the Memphis Sc Cliarlcslon Rnilrood. Tiey 
mial never be allowed fa get this great llioreiighfare iu their foxses^em, 
for then we viaMmdeed be crif'lpd. The Inbjr and nnlirin;; i.iJustry 
of loo many faithful and energetic men liarc been expend d on this 
road to bring It up to its present slate of usefulness, to let it fall Into 
the hands of the enemy to be UKed against UB. It must be protected. 
We, as a people, are able to prolect and save it. H unavoidable, Irt 
them have our river; but we hnpe it is tlie united sentiment of our 
people, IJial we vjill have oar railroad. " 




fle Confedemte forces at Corinth, were said to i 
fbrly-five thousand men on the ist of April, iS6j, under 
coinmand of General Albert Sydney Johnston, with Gen- 
eral P. G. T. Beauregjtrd second in command, and Gen- 
ernl Bmgg with his corps, which had been brought up 
from Mobile and Pensacok; General Polk, with forces 
from Columbus and points evacuated in Kentucky itnd 
Tennessee; Gtneriils Hardee and Breckenridge were also 
ill command of divisions. General Grant's forces consisted 
of .five diviMons, commanded respectively by Generals 
Sherman, Hiirlburt, McClernand, Lew Wallace and W. H. 
L. Wallace, thiity-fivB thousand strong,spreadoveraspace 
ofwveral square miles from Pittsburg Landing to Savan- 
nah. The country is here rolling, cut up with ravines and 
intertwined with an inextricable rnsze orwood-jiJiths. Gen- 
eral Grant was testing at tiiis point awaiting the anival of 
Geneftd Buell, who was marching from Nashville to join 
him with forty thousand men. Owing to heavy raina and 
bnd roads General Buell had been somewhat delayed, nnd 
had not been able to join the army of Grant as was 
expected. 

On the morning of April 3, the Union videttes of Gen- 
eral Wallace's di\'ision, who were stationed at Crump's 
ig, had a sh:irp skirmish with the Confederates, On 
ti the Confederates made a reconnoissance in fov 
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but fimiing tlie FeJerals alert and ready to receive then 
retired, General Juhiiston carefully avoiding a geiieml ei 
gagcment, an he waa daily expecting large reinfoFCemeni 
from Generals Van Dorn 
and Piice. Oa the 5lh 
the Confederale forces ar- 
rived in position in front 
of the Union lines; the 
more advanced were al 
lowed no fires, nor were 
any noises such as are 
usual to camps permitted 
On the 3d of Apiil the 
Confederate commander 
hiid issued the following 
proclamation to his 
troops: , 




Soldi Et 



p THE Army c 
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— I have put yo 



(n motion to oEfcr battle to the Invaders of jour country, with the n 
olution, and discipline and valor becoming men lighting a 
for all worth living or dving for. You can but march to a decisiv 
victory over agragian mercenaries, sent to subjugate and despoil jr*, 
of your lilieries, property and iionor. 

Remember the precious stake Involved; reniemlier the depenc 
Cnceotyour mothers, your wives, your sisters, and your children, ft 
the result. Remember the fair, broad, abounding lands, the ha|^^ 
homes that will be desolated by youc defeat. The eyes and hopes g 
eight millionsof people rest upon you. You are expected ta eho^ 
yoorselvea worthy of your valor and courage, worthy of the v 
ot the South, whose noble devolion In this war has never been ei 
ceeded [n any time. With such incentives to brave deeds, and wfti 
Husl that God Is with us, your General will lead you confidently ( 
tlie combat, assured of succets. 
By order of 

Gbneral a. S, Johksio", Comiaandinf. 




General Johnston had been able to get an accurate knowl- 
edge of Uiu strength and position of General Grant's army, 
■nd expected to make his attack a surprise and cru^h the 
Union forces before General Biiell should arrive. So con- 
ftdetit were they of success, it is stated tliat Beauregard an- 
ouunccd that his men should " water thdr horses the next 
day in the Tennessee River or in hell." Sunday, the 6th, 
was bright and cbar. At 5 o'clock in the morning the 
Confederates advnnced at double-quick, in three columns. 
Sinking the divisions of Generals Sherman and Prentiss, 
who were three or four miles in advance of Pittsburg Land- 
ing near Shlloh cliurch. The odds against them were great. 
The Union troops, though partially surprised, fought dcs- 
peiyltfly against overwhelming numbers, contesting the 
ground foot by foot uniU they reached the inner line of 
deft-nM near the rivL-r. Generals Prentiss and Sherman 
did all that mortal men could do to stem the disaster to 
their forces. General Prentiss was soon overwhelmed, his 
forces dispersed, himself with a large number of his men 
taken prisoner. The following account from an eye wit- 
ness, txken from the A'ew 2'ori Herald a^ April 9, iji62, 
will be found of great interest. The description of this and 
the subsequent day's battle, written by General Grant, 
late issue of The Century, should also be read by all of 
General's admirers. 

THE FIKST day's HTRUGGLK. 

Pittsburg, via Fort HbnrY, 
April 9, 3.!o A. M. 
16 of the greatest and bloodiest battles of modern days has just 
I, rcBuhlng in the complete rout of the enemy, who attacked ub 

eak Sunday morning. 
« battle lasted, without intermission, during the entire Jay, and 

n renewed aa Monday morning, and continued 
j| o'clock in [he ofternoon, when the enemy comment^ed 
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retreat, and nre 6till Hying toward Coiintb, iniTEued by a large lorce 

The sluugJiteron both sides is ''mmenBe. We have lo6t in LiUti], 
wounded and missing, from eigliteen to twenty thousand ; that of the 
enemy is estimated at from t]»iriy-fiv« to (orty thousand. 

It Is Imposeibie, in tiie present confusi^i) Btate of aflkirs, to ascertitiii 
nny of the detiiils; I therKfore give you the irest account possible frotn 
i,h«ervBtion, having passed tlnrough the storm o( action during tbe 
two days that it raged. 

The fight was brought on by a body of three hundred of iheTwen- 
ty-fifih Missouri Regiment, of General Prentiss' Divit^ion, attacking 
the advance guard of the rebels, which were auppoiied Lo be liie plcJf 
ds of the enemy in front of our camps. 

The rebels immediately advanced on General Prentiss' Division 
oti the left wing, pouring volley after volley of muskelry, and rltldling 
our cajnpa with grape, canister and shell. Our forces soon formed 
into line and returned their fire vigorouBly. By the time wc were 
prepared lo receive them, the rebels had turned tlitir heaviest lire on 
the left center, Sherman's Diiiaion, and drove our men back from 
their camps; tlien, bringing up a fresh force, opened fire on our Itfl 
wing, under General McClernand. This lire was relumed wflh terrj- 
ble effilct and determined s, irit by both Infantry and artillery, along 
the whole line, for a distance of ovi.r four miles. 

General Hnrlburt's division was thrown forward to support 
the ci-'ntcr, when a deaperale conflict ensued. The n;bels were driven 
hack with terrible slaughter, but soon rallied and drove bnck our men ~' 
.n turn. From about nine o'clock, the time your corresfoadeiii arrtwd 
OH the field, until night closed en the bloody sceNr, Here tutis no detfrmiit- 
alioH of the result ^ the sIrttggU. The rebels exhibited rLitiarkab!; 
gnod generahhip. At lim''s engaging the left, with apporenily thojr 
whole Btrenglh, they would suddenly open a terrible find destructive 
fi.e on the rt^ht or center. Even our heaviest and most deslrucHtn; 
file upon the enemy did not appear to disrouruge their sa'.id columns. 
The fire of Major Taylor's Cliicago Artillery raked them down in 
scores, but the smoke would no sooner be dispurned than the breadi 
would again be Blled. 

The most desper.ite fighting look plocclate in the afternoon. The 
rebels knew that if Ihey did not succeed in whipping us then, their 
chances for success would be exti-emely doubtful, as a portion of Gen* 
croi Buell's forces hod by this tiine arrived on the opposite Bide of the 




^ dud another portion was coming up tile river from Savannab. 
Thcjf bcotme Aware that we wete being reinforced, as lliej could see 
ticun^il Buell's Iroops from tlie river bank, a sliort distance obove us 
on the left, to which point they had forced their vmy. 

At 5 o'clockthertbcUliiul forced our lell wing baclisoas to occupy 
ft)tl_¥ two-IIUr.ls of our camp, and were fighting their way forward with 
» desperate dcjrrceuf confidence in their efforts to drive ua into the 
river, nnd nt the same lime heavilj' engaged our right. 

Up to this time we had received no reinforcements, General Lewli 
WalUce failing to come to our support until tlie day was over. Being 
Mjlliout othi^r transports than those used for quartermaster's and com 
military alorea, which were loo heavily laden to ferij any coiiEidera- 
Uc number of General Buell's forces across the river, and the boats 
lluit were here having been sent to bring up the troops from Savain- 
null, we could not even gel tliose men to us who were eo near, and 
HnxioHoly waiting to lake part in the struggle. H-> iverf, therffore, 
contrsliiig against feii-Jul odds, anr forces not excealiag lAt'rty-eigkt 
titaimnd men, -a/liila tlial of lie eurmy tvai uptimrd of shty tkovsand. 

Our condition at tiiismomentwoseitremely critical. Large num. 
her« of men pUnic Struck, others wOm Out by hard fighting, with Ihe 
dverage percentage of ekulkers, had slraggied toward the river, and 
voold not be rallied. 

GV iKf at Grant and staff, -,vho had ieen reeHessIy j iding tdoitg ihe 
liu'-i during tlie entire dav, amid Ik" uoaasiiig storm ofbaUrlt, graff 
•aiid shell, t'Bv/ rode from right to l«fl, iucitiag the men to stand firm 
Itviit mr rfiifor^emenls could erots Ihe riiv. 

Colonel Webster, Cliief of Staft* Immediately got Into position the 
tMavint piices of artillery, pointing on the enemy's right, whiles 
tnge namber of tlie bulleries were planted along the entire line, from 
Ihe river bank northwest to our extreme right, some two and a half 
niilet distant. About an hour before dusk a general cannonading was 
opened upon (he enemy, from along our whole line, with a perpetual 
crack of musketry. Such aroar of urtillerv was never heard on tills 
conlincnl. For a short time the rebels replied with vigor and effecl, 
but their return shots grew less frequent and destructive, while ours 
gT'cw more rapid nnd more teiTible. 

Thegunhoiils Lexington and Tyler, which lay a short distance off, 
kepi faining shell on the rebel hordes. This lost eSbrt was too much 
te enemy, and ere dusk had set in the firing had nearly ceAted, 




when, figM antang 0m, aU this combaUmts reslrd fivm Ikrir on^ul ni^rf 
^ Btood tmd earHoge. 

Our men reeled oa their arms in tha pocition tliey tiad atlhecloKuf 
{lie Dig;ht, until Ihe farces under Major-Ueneral LewU Wallace arriTed 
and too)L pnsitian en the rigl)t, and General Buell'i forces from the 
oj> ositealde andSavannnh, were being conveyed lothcbattte-grauiul. 
The entire right of General Nelson's dtvlvion wuk ordered to form o 
the right, and Ihe forces under General Crittenden were ordered (o 
Ilia support early in the incrniDg. 

THE SECOND DAV'S BATTLE. 

General Biiell, having 
himaelf arrived on Sunday 
evening, on the morning 
of Mondaj', April 7, the 
ball was opened at daylight, 
bimuiinneouEly by General 
Nelson's division on 
tell, and Major-Gencial 
Wntiace's division on the 
right. General NeUon'a 
force opened up a most. \ 
galling lire on the rebelt, 
and advanced rapidly t 
they fell back. The fire ^ 
soon became general along 
the wliole line, and began don carios bukll. 

to lell with terrrible effect on the enemy. Generals McClemond, 
Sherman and Hurlbiirfs men, though terribly jaded from the pT««1. 
oui day's fighting, Btill maintained their honors won at Donelsont 
but lhere«slance of the rebels atall points of the attack wns terrible, 
and worthy <A a better cause. 

But they were not enough for our undaunted bravery, and the 
dreadful desolation produced by our artillery, which was sweeping 
them away like chaff before Ihe wind. But Itiunving that adrf pal ten 
would be the death-blow lo their hopes, and that their all depended c 
/Sis great itrnggle, their generals still urged them on ill the fate of 
dtttructioii, hoping by flanking us on the right to turn the tide of 
battle. Their success was again for a time cheering, as tliey began lo 
gain ground on us, appearing to have been reinforced ; but our left, 








f General Nelson, was driiin^ them, and with wonderful rapi 
1 o'clock General Buell's (orte-i haJ succeedi-d In fli 
1, and capluring Ihe'r batteries tit arlil'ery. 
They, tiowever, again rallieJ on Ihe led, and recroescd, and the 
riglil forced themselves farward in •iiotlier desperate efforL But 
rttuCartements from Gtnetal Wood nnd G.neral Thomas were com- 
ing in, rej{'''"'"t "^'^^ rtniment, whicli were eent to General Buell, 
Wtia lud agn'n rommenctd to drive the enemy. 

Abciil 3 o'clock in the oftemoon. General Grant rode to the 
hift where Ihe Ereah tcglinents h^d l>ccn ordered, and, finding Ihe 
rebels wavering, sent n portion of hia body-suard to the head of ench 
of live rcgitiients, and tke-n ordered a eUarge acriii {kr frid, iimtaijy 
ttading; aid as kebrandtikcd iis stuoid and TiHivfd tiem 
erawmng viaory, tie ccaiai h balh ^t•el ifnJUng lite timl araitad Ima, 
The men lollowed with a shout that sounded above 
A of the artillery, and tlie rebels fled In dismay as fratn a destroj 
nchc, and never made another stand. 

I BucU ftillownl the retrcaling rebels, driring them in 
idld atyteibnd by half-post 5 o'clock the whole rebel nrmy wos 
•ur cavalry in liot pursuil, with what 
having relumed up to this hour. 

We have tak«nalarge amount of 
their arliUery and also a number t-E 
priMDOE. We lost a number of 
our forces pritoners jeslcrda;', 
among whom ia General Prentiss. 
The num'-er of our fcrcL' \Wk 
tiotyel Liecii aEcertained. It 
ported ot several liundreil. 
eral Prentiss was also reported 
being wounded. Among the klUei 
on tlic reb-'l side was their General- 
in-Chief, Albert Svdney Johiision, 
who W.18 struck by a cannon-bull 
en the afternoon cf Simday. Of 
this (here is no doubt, and it is fur- 
tfportcd that General Beauregard was wounded. 
~ " aflernoon Generals Bragg, Breckenridjje and Jackson 
idtng portions of tike rebel Torcei. 





There has aavar been a pnralltl to the gallantry and beariDg of O 
officers, trom the Commanding General to tlie lowest Officer. 

Gi^nrrol Grant and ELifTuere in the field, riding along the line* to 
the tliickegt ol the enemy's 6re during the entire two days of the bat- 
tie, nod all slept on the ground Snndsj' night, during a hi^avjr rolo. 
On tei-eral occasions General Grant got within range of Ihe cncmy^ 
guns and was discovered and fired upon. 

Lientaniint-Colonel McPhersim tiad bis horse shot from tindn* 
him when alongside of General Grant. 

Cnplain Carson was between General Grant and your correspond. 
ent when a cannon-ball took off his bead and killed and wounded sev> 
eral oihers. 

General Sherman had tivo horses killed under him, and Genei'al 
McClernand shared like dangers; also General Hurlburt, each at 
whom received bullet holes through their clothes. 

The first day's battJe having closed with every indication 
of a complete success for the Confederate cause, on the fol- 
lowing day General Beauregard, who succeeded Johnston, 
telegraphed to the Confederate government as follows: 

Corinth, Tuesday, April 8, |S6>. 
To THE Sbcretary of War, Richmond: 

We have giiined a great and glorious victory. Eight to ten thou- 
sand prisoneiB and thirly-siic pieces of cannon. Buell re-infon^ 
Grant, and we retired to our entrenchmenfs al Corinth, wliich we can 
hold. Lass heavy on both sides. 

Beau REG Ann, 

In a congratulatory order issued by General Grant to 
the troops tmder date of April 8, he saya; 

"The General commanding congratulates the troops ivlio so gal- 
lantly maintained their position; repulsed Bnii routed B numerically 
lupelior forte of the enemy, ccimposed of the flower of the Southern 
(Urny, commanded by their abk-sl Generals, and fought by them with 
all the desperation of despdr. In numbers engaged, no such contert 
ever look place on liiia continent, In importance of result, but fin* 
Buch have token place in the hbtory of tlie woild." 




years after, General Sherman, ia a speech de- 
I at St. Louis, on tlie ipUi of July, 1S65, having 
re\'iewed tlie incidents of the commeiici^nient of tfae war, 
Mys of this battle: 

"There wns gathered the first great army of llie Wesl. Com 
toftnclng with onlj- twelve thousand, then twcn he oufiand, 

uitl we had ahoui lljrty-eight [housaiid ill tha b e n d a I ctafm 
lur It is. that la vras a coiilest for ninnhood th c -na o tiategy. 
Grant ivns there, and others of us, all you g a h m ard un- 
known men, hut our enemj' was old, and S dney J h whom all 
Ihc ofEd-rG remembered tu a power among he d o H h gh above 
Gtaot, mjBeir, or anybody else, led the enemj on thai hattlebeld, and 
J alTnobt wonder how we conquered. But, as I reniiirkcd, it wa^ a 
COnle«( for manhood— man to man, soldier to Roidier, We fought, 
wid licid OUT ground, and therefore counted ourselves vleToiious. 
Fj-om that lime forward we had with ua tlie prestige. That haltle 
wat worth millions and millions to us, by reaeon of the fact of the 
courage displayed by Ihe brave soldiers on that occasion ; and from 
that time to Ihis, I never heard of the first want of courage on the 
pnrt f< our Northern soldiers.'" 

After the engagements of Shiloh and Pittsburg Landing, 
the Confederate forces retreated to Corinth, where all their 
nvaitnhle forces were again rendezvonsed behind a series of 
forti6c3lions that were deemed impiegnable. General 
Hallt-ck, who had now assumed comm.ind, sent for all of 
the ttnemployetl troops in his department, concentrating 
th^ni nt Piltsburg Landing. He had 120,000 men! 
comm.'ind, witha large array of field and aiege gnns. 
large srmy he dcslgti-ltcd as the " Grand Army of the 
nessee," and it was composed of three armies, as fotlo^d 

T*« ftrmvol the Olilo (tenter) General Bndl CernmunOing-, 
Ths Amy i>{ the Misii<B<ppi (lc£l) General P»pe CnmnMnilliig. 
UMAnnf of tlie Tennnssee (liglit) GeiienI GnntComuiiui.line. 

Cautiously the Utiion General advanced toward C01 
occupying six weeliH in advancing sixteen mil 
sltinnishing was of diiily occurrcttce, the U nion forces b 
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generally successful. General Halleck finally planted hli 
army befoie Corinth. Although Geaerai Grant had ex- 
pressed an opinion that be could carry the works of the 
enemy by storm, General Halleck rejected it and settled 
down to a regular siege, which was safely prosecuted ac- 
conling to the established rules of war, from April 30 to 
May 30, 1863, the enemy having abandoned their entrench- 
ments the night before. By this victory the Union forcei 
had broken the second line of the interior defence of the 
Confederacy, and they were forced back upon their third line 
tile strategic points of which were Vicltsburg, Jaclison, 
Meriden, and yelma. The Union forces pursued the retreat- 
ing foe, capturing many prisoiiera and destroying much pub- 
lic property. The importance of Corinth as a stronghold is 
evidenced by the fact that it was kept by the Unifed States 
forces as a strong military post until the beginning of 1 864. 
Several minor move- 
ments and skirmishes of 
considerable moment 
took place in diSerent 
parts of this department; 
on these occasions the 
Federal forces were gen- 
erilly successful, yet up 
to September General 
Grant's department was 
pTrticuIarly quiet. In 
the earlier part of Sep- 
tember the Confederate 
forces in the Southwest 
began to make a general 
at this time in command of 
the Union forces, General HaUeck baxm^ been, called to 




CEMERAL ROSeCBANS. 

advance. General Grant v 




UTB. AND SERVICK9. 

tungton to supersede I<fcCleUaa. A large rebel 
' under Sterling Price had occupied luka, twcnty- 
e miles Kouthenst tram Corinth, against whom General 
GrnnE advanced by two different routes. Gener^d Rose- 
crans commanding the Army of the Mississippi, advancing 
frooj the soutli, while that under General Ord from the north ; 
Genera] Rosecrans on September 19, fiercely attacked Price, 
defeating him in a bloody battle, but Price succeeded in es- 
CB[Hng; uniting his forces with Van Dom, he marched upon 
Corinth. General Grant was at this time at Jackson, where 
be was threatened by 
a considerable Confed- 
erate force located at 
LaGranse and Ripley. 
B-o^ccrnnt was in com- 
mand at Corinth hav- 
ing unly nineteen thous- 
and men in his ranks, 
while the enemy ap- 
proached with thirty- 
eight thousand men, 
with the evident inlen- 
don of retaking Cor. 
inth at all hnznrds, or 
at least, to break the 
Union line of communication, and force a retreat. On the 
4th of October the enemy made a furious attack upon 
the Works at Corinth, and the most desperate fighting 
eitsned. The rebel troops rushed to the assault witn 
their usnal bravery; bravely did the garrison defend the 
pofiition, repelling the enemy with enormous slaughter; 
during the battle General McPher^on had arrived from 
Jackson with reinforcements, having been sent by General 
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Grant in aid of the beleaguered garrison. General Grant, 
leellng confident cf the success of tlie Union arou, hid 
sent Generals Ord and Hurlburt with 4,000 men to strilu 
the enemy in flank upon their retreaL General Rosecraiu 
punned the enemy from Corinth, pushing them toward the 
Hatchie Rivt , where tlie force under Generals Ord and 
Hurlburt fell t.pon their already bleeding and shattered col- 
umns, forcing then' back, capturing a battery of artillery 
and several bunc' ud prisoners. General RosecTans,OR tbt 
next day sent the following telegram; 

Chevalla, October 6, 186). 

To Hajor-Genbral Gkamti 

The enemy ia toUlly routed, throwing ererythlng awajr. We are 
following Eharply. 

General Grant's congratulatory order to hia troops will bo 
found in the appendix. President Lincoln dispatched to 
General Grant the following congratulations and inquiriea: 
Washimgtob, D, C October 6, i86s 

Major-Gkheral GramT; 

I congratulate you and all concerned In your recent battles and tI» 
Jories. How iasi it all fium up? I especially regret (he death of 
■General Hiicklenian, and am very anxious to know ttie condllloa d 
General Oglesby, who U an intimate personal (riend. 

A. LorcoLK. 

The Federal success at luka and Corinth, relieved Wesl 
Tennessee from all immediate danger. This brief cam- 
jpaign had displayed General Grant's militaiy judgment and 
(he admirable clearness of his perceptions, and made tbt 
«rajr clear for hia campaign against Vickaburg. 



CHAPTER VII. 



TBB ADVANCa TO VICKS8UB0. 



f general orders from the War Department, dated Oo- 
• 16, iS6j, General Grant was assigned to the **De« 
t of the Tennessee," which wna now extended to 
; the State of Mississippi, in which was Vicksburg. 
1 Grant formally assumed his new command on the 
f October, althougii he had virtually held it Eince the 
rture of Halleck for Washington. In November 
It removed his headquarters from Jackson to LaGrange, 
B might be in a better position to support Sherman 
as then at Memphis preparing for his movement on 
l^burg. 
1 the 20th of Decemner the Confeaerate General 
E'Som succeeded in capturing from the Federal forces, 
hgh the cowardice of General Murphy, the important 
r Holly Springs, which had been made the principal 
I of supplies for Grant's army. Its loss prevented 
Wt's co-operation with Sherman in his movement 
Vicksburg, which promised to be successful, 
sburg is situated on the east bank of the Mississippi, 
e miles below the mouth of the Yazoo. All that the 
mfederacy had of engineering skill and cicperience was 
exhausted in rendering it the Gibrnltar of America. It 
S out of the question to capture the town by the river 
[ the rear had been made almost as impregnable. 
f three attempts had been made by the FedeniU to 
<6J) 
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capture this stronghold. Commodore Farragut, after tda 
capture of New Orleans, hnd ascended the river as far U 
Grand Gulf, a short distance below Vicksburg, but accom- 
plished nothing. On the Sth of June, soon after the cap- 
ture of Memphis, a second attack was made, and for a time 
the batteries at Grand Gulf were silenced, but the low state 
of the water obliged the fleet to return down the river. 
General Williams had attempted to dig a canal across 
the peninsula opposite 
Vicksburg, hoping to 
turn the waters of the 
Mississippi into it, al. 
lowing the Uaion gun- 
boats and transports to 
pass below Viclcsbur^. 
Unfortunately for the 
success of this plstit 
the low condition of 
^ the water compelled 
1 to abandon the 
undertaking, and the 
Confederates at onn 
filled up the canal. 
It had long been pns- 
dicted that the Mississippi Valley would be the seat of (be 
future Empire of America. Napoleon, when negotiating 
thecession of Louisiana, said: " The nation which controls 
the Valley of the Mississippi, will eventually rule the 
world." De Toequeville, in his writings, says: "It is the 
most magnificent dwelling-place prepared by God for man^ 
abode." The river enriches an area of nearly one million 
and a half of square miles, six times the area of the Ent- 
ire of France. Fifty-seven rivers, many of them « thqi 




nni) miles in length, contiibute to swell its waters, 
loilians called it the "Father of Waters." General SI 
man ouce ssiid, " Tlie possession of the Mississippi Ri 
the poesession of America." Jefferson Davis said to 
citizens of Mif^iasippi ut Jackson, "Assist in prcsen 
the Mi»i*sippi R'ver, that great artery of the Confcdei 
and thus cortdnce more lAan in any othef way, to the fe> 
tation of the Confederacy, nnd the success of the cau! 
Vallandigbam, in his speech declaring the inability c 
gO\'eruinent to conquer the Rebellion, and the deter i 
tion of the Northwest to go with the South, said; " Thi 
b not one drop of rain that falls over the whole vast ex- 
panse of the Northwest that docs not find its home in the 
bosom of the Gulf." Unlike Vallandigham in his views, 
yet recognizing the importance of this vast inland sea to 
ihe people of the Northwest, the brave and eloquent Gen- 
eral Logan said: "If the rebels undertake to control the 
Mississippi, the nnen of the Northwest will hew their way 
to the Gulf, and make New Orleans a fish-pond." 

By the retreat of Grant, the Confederates were enabled 
to reinforce Vickaburg, and fortify Port Hudson o 
Louliuana. side of tlie river, in order to blockade the 
ngniasC the fleet under Farragut from below. General Sii 
msd} unaware of the mishap to General Grant, had 
hiB army in front of the Confeder.ite works at Vicksblll 
and on December 2S and 39, he made several brilliant m 
determined assaults on the enemy's lines, but all in vain, the 
Union forces being compelled to return. After his defeat 
at Vicksburg, General Sherman planned the capture of Ar- 
kansas Fort, on the Arkansas River, which on the loth of 
Jjinuary, 1S63, after a gallant defence, surrendered with 
nearly S/doq prisoners. After this 5UQ:ess, Shermi 
retnmcd to the vicinity of Vicksburg ii> order to co- 
erate with General Grant 
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Recognizing the importance of the possession of ViclcB. 
burg to the National cause, General Grant, early in the 
new year, determined to make a second campaign against 
it. He had become convinced that its capture could only 
' be accomplished by a combined land and river force. Gen< 
?ral Grant's immediate army, some 50,000 strong, was 
withdrawn from Northern Mississippi, and transferred to 
the Mississippi River for the reduction of Vicksburg, 
the headquarters being at Memphis. 

On the 29th of January, having pushed his preparations 
forward rapidly, he landed his army at Young's Point and 
Milliken's Bend, above Vicksburg, making his head- 
quarters at the latter place. He at once set to work to re* 
open the canal dug by General Williams; a sudden rise in 
the river washed the works away, and the enterprise 
ended in failure. 

While employed at Milliken's Bend, he also cut a short 
canal from a point seventy miles above Vicksburg to a 
sheet of water called Lake Providence, which was form- 
erly the bed of the river. This lake through a bayou was 
connected with Swan Lake and the Tensas River; through 
the latter river, boats could pass into the Black River and 
thence into the Red River, which enters the Mississippi far 
below Vicksburg. Justas success seemed assured adrouth 
came. There was no water in the bayous, and the enter* 
prise was abandoned. Undismayed by these reverses, he 
now turned his attention to the east side of the river. 

At a point nearly opposite Helena, there is, but a few 
hundred yards from the eastern shore of the river, a con* 
siderable body of water called Moon Lake. From the 
southern extremity of this sheet of water Yazoo Pass leads 
Into the Coldwater River, this into the Yazoo through the 
Tallahatchie, Grant's engineers deemed it possible, by cut* 




ting: a csnal into Moon Lake, that a way mi^ht he opened 
for the transports, through these winding strejuns into the 
Y«800 far above the Confederate entrenchments so as to en- 
able the landing of the army in the rear of Vickshurg. On 
the 2d of February the waters of the river were admitted 
into the canal, and cut a channel bo deep and wide that the 
largest steamers could pass through into Moon Lake. 
During these operations, the rebels had been fully informed 
of llie Union army's plans, and had accumulated vast ob- 
stmctions lower down the river, filhng the streams with 
felled trees. After long and tedious work the Union troops 
opened a passage to the Coldwater.entering it on the ad of 
March with twenty-two light transports conveying ,^500 
mm under the command of General Ross. This river is 
about 100 feet wide and runs through a dense and solitary 
wildemese, a distance of about forty miles, when it enters 
the Tallafiatchie, a broad and deep stream. This difficult 
navigation was successfully accomplished, and the fleet en- 
tered the Tallahatchie. General Grant, encouraged by his 
success ordered General Quinby with his division to rein- 
force General Ross. 

The rebels had erected a strong battery at the mouth 
of the Taliahatchie, called Fort Pemberton, which General 
Ross was unable to capture. On the 16th of March, Gen- 
eral Grant sent General Sherman with Stuart's division, 
assisted by Admiral Porter with five ironclads and four 
mortar-hoats, through Steele's Bayou, intending to reach 
the Vazoo River sixty miles above its mouth; this accom- 
I, he could then attack Fort Pemberton from the 
General Rosa' forces being in critical position at the 
Owing to shallow water, barricaded by felled trees 
iher obstructions, and unlocked for strength of the 
ly stall defensive points, the further prosecution of U 




expedition was found impracticable, and he returned Co the 
vicinitir of Viclcsburg. General Rosa and his comttiand 
nlso withdrew from their perilous entanglements In safeij'. 
By ihe dose of March the entire Union force again con- 
centrated at Miltilten's Bfind. 

The failure of these attempts to reach the rear of Vickfi- 
burg from the nortli convinced General Grnut that his 
only hope of capturing the place was to flank the strongly 
fortified town by moving his army down on the west side 
of the river. Notwithstanding the almost imanimous pro* 
lest of his commanding generals, Grant, on the 29lh of 
March, ordered General McClernand with the Thirteenth 
Army Corpo to move down the river to New Carthage, 
the Eleventh end Seventeenth Corps to immediately follow. 
Arriving at New Carthage it was found that the levee of 
the Bayou Vidal, which here empties into the Mississippi, 
had broken, leaving New Carthage an island. They were 
obliged to make a detour around the Bayou Vidal to Per- 
kins' plantation, twelve miles below, and distant thirty-five 
miles from MilHken's Bend. Owing to the wet and spongy 
condition of the roads, it was deemed hazardous to forward 
supplies this distance, and Grant, with the cordial concur- 
rence of Admiral Porter, determined to run the butteries at 
Vicksburg with transports and gunboats. On the night of 
the i6th of April, Admiral Porter's fleet and tliree trans- 
ports loaded with supplies succeeded, notwithstanding the 
heavy fire, in running the batteries with the loss of but one 
of the transports. A few days afterward six more trans- 
ports were started down the river, five of which reached 
the Union forces in safety. 

Before leaving the nortli side of Vicksburg it was de- 
termined to cut off the rebel communications from the east 
and south. He detailed for this purpose Colonel B, KL 
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Grierson wich the First Cavalry Biigade for this duty, 
force left Lagrange, Tcon., on April i7,iS63,anJ 
800 miles through the lieart of the enemy's country, arrivi 
safely nt Baton Ruuge, Louisiana, on May i.havingi 
Ihe enemy's communication with Viclisburg, cnpturini 
[,000 prisoners, l,2oo horses, destroying over $4, 
worth of property, a ml accomplished one of thi 
imit and daring cavalry exploits of the war. Ahout 
time cavalry raids were mude into Alabama and Georgia) 
undto the rear of General Lee's army in Virginia, by Gener- 
al Stoneraan, carrying consternation into the enemy's ranks. 

In order to further mislead the enemy. General 
Sbennan was ordered to make a diversion up the 
Yazoo toward Haines' Blufl^ the gnnboata which had 
bceo left at Millilcen's Bend opening a furious bombard* 
uent on Ihe wc""i at Vickshurg, creating intense excite- 
mcni in the city. For two days and nights Sherman kept 
up his threatening preparations for an attack 
when he received orders to move down to Perkins' pli 
tation with two divisions of his corps as rapidly 

Finding Perkins' plantation unfit for abase of suppi; 
General Grant moved his army to Hard Times, Louisiai 
several milesbelow and nearly opposite Grand Gulf, It 
the original intention to make a combined army and naval 
attack upon the latter place, but after five hours' naval en- 
gagement it became evident that the batteries could not be 
ulcaced or taken by storm from in front. Grant therefore 
(dunged his plan, and concluded to again run the Confed- 
ffnle batteries as he had done at Vicksborg. Under cover of 
an engagement between the rebel batteries and Admiral 
Porter's gunboats, the transports successfully passed Grand 
receiving no injury from the enemy, 
leral McClernand'a corps, on 30th of April eifei 
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a landing at Brulnsbuig, twelve miles from Port Gibson, in 
the lear of the works at Grand Gulf, and on the direct 
route to Jackson and Vicksburg. The capture of Port 
Gibson would carry also the fall of Grand Gulf. General 
McClentiind engiiged the enemy about 2 o'clock on May 
I, about eight miles from Brimsburg, forcing them back 
until dark. Having been reinforced by General Graot 
early the followiiig morning, about noon a general chaise 
was ordered, and the enemy gave way in all directions 
The Confederate loss had been very heavy itt killed, 
wounded and prisoners, while that of tlie Union forces vr»» 
over 800 killed and wounded. In the morning it was 
found that the enemy had evacuated Port Gibson, destroy, 
ing the bridge over the Bnyou Pierre. 

So rapid had been the Federal advance that the Con- 
federates were unable to remove their heavy artillery at 
Grand Gulf. They abandoned the whole country froia 
Grand Gulf to the Big Black River on the north. Gen- 
eral Grant having been reinforced by Sherman's corps, wha 
had been left lo make a feint on Vicksburg from the north, 
immediately ordered an advance, but before doing bo issued 
the following modest address to his troops: 

Hkaoquartkrs Army of thb Te-tntRsasB, in TfCB Fiklo, I 
Hawkikson's Fkrrv, May 7, J 
Selditrs of the Army of Tennessne: 

Once more I thank you for adding another victorv to the long Ibt 
jf those previously won by your valor and endurance, Tke triam^ 
foined ever lie enemy near Port Gibson, oh lit /si, tuns one of tkt mo^ 
important of the ivar. The capture o( five cannon and more than one 
thousand prisoners, the possession of Grand Gulf, and a firm foot- 
bold on the highlands between the Big Black and Bayou Pierre, from 
whence we threaten the whole line of the enemy, are among the 
fruits of this brilliant achievement 

T»e march from RfiUikeH's Bend to the foifil c^foiile Grand Gv^ 
vat.-wide in stormy ■mathfir,aver iktinorsl ofraadt. BrtdgtaandftrHtt 




t»J to 6* Mns/ryctfJ. MaviHgby nighl as ivtl! as by day, -aathtabori 
tattt, and tittraoriinaTyfTivaiiomaidtiTtdl)ymtnaadB0eeri,itti.b 
or JMM rareiy faritileltd tH any camfaign, not a nturmur nj comflai. 
t httn uttfyed. A few days conlinuance of the same leal and 

lUncj- win secure to t>ii3 army crowning victories over llie rebellion. 
More dtScutlies and privations are before us; let us endure 

nuufntly. Other battles are tube fought; let us fight Ihem bra" 

A gratefui toniitry ivill rrjaice at our situru, and iisfety wiU 

ftkk bmnarfal ktmor. 

U. S. Ghant, Major-Geuiral Cmimaadini 

On the morning of the lath. General Logan's division 
encountered the enemy strongly posted near Raymond, 
nnder command of General Gregg, Brisk skirmishing 
began at once, followed hy a general engagement of tliree 
hours' hard fighting, when the enemy withdrew toward 
JacksoD. Clinton was occupied by the Seventeenth Cor] 
Od the ijlh this Corps' advance was made simultaneoi 
with that of the Fifteenth Army Corps, by way of Rs! 
mond on the Jackson turnpike road. 

General Joseph E. Johnston, who commanded at Ji 
son, met tlie advance of Giant's forces outside of the dl 
After a spiriled contest he was defeated, and retreats 
northward, leaving the city in the hands of the Uni 
forceSi abandoning eighteen guns and 286 prisoners in the 
hands of the Federals. 

Leaving Sherman to garrison Jackson, General Grant 
ordcn»l McPiierson to mardi to Bolton on the direct road 
to Vicksburg, to meet a threatened attack from General 
Pemberton, who was in command Ht Vicksburg. Orders 
were «lso issued to McClernand and Blair to concentrate 
■t the same point; Grant's object being to turn and defeat 
Pemberton before Johnston and his army could join hiin. 
General Johnston, atler the battle of Jackson, had en- 
tnndied himself on the north about tifleen miles from the 
ti^. Qenerftl Grant, with an inferior force numerically 
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knew tliat it was of the ulmost moment to prevent tWi 
union of the rebel forces. Having learned that Pcmberion 
bad a force of 35,000 men at Edward's Station, Urant or- 
dered Sherman to join him as soon as possible, first des- 
tr03'ing all public property at Jackson, and at once made a 
disposition of his forces. 

The Confederates had chosen an admirable position ftn 
defence, their left resting on Champion's Hill, over which 
the road to Edward's Ferry runs. This hill rises sixty or 
seventy feet above the surrounding country; its »des are 
covered with a thick underbrush, and seamed with ravines^ 
while its summit is bare, and afforded an admirable position 
for artillery. At 11 o'clock in the morning the I'attte 
of Champion's Hill was begun and was stobbondy coo- 



tested with varying results, when a brilliant and s 
flank movement of Logan's division, on Pemberton's tefii* ^ 
threatening to cut off his line of retreat, carried dism&y to 
the hearts of the rebel forces, and by four in th* aflemoot* 
their rout was complete. This battle virtually d^ided the 
fate of Vicksburg. Pursuing the enemy at di^* light the 




next morning, he was found strongly entrenched at Big 
Black River. Animated by their success of tho previous 
daytthe Union forces, without waiting for ortlers, rushed 
actOSB a bayou, here twenty or more feet wide, in the midst 
of n murderous fire, which swept down many of their 
number. So sudden had been the attack of the assaulting 
party that the astonished rebels did not wait to defend their 
position, but broke and fled precipitately, an entire brig- 
ade failing into the hands of the Federals. The Confed- 
erate army, now little better than a mob, fled to Vicksburg, 
where their uneKpectd' arrival and demoralized condition 
carried dismay and terror to its inhabitants. 

The loss to the Fedc als had been nearly three thousand 
in the two engagements ; the Confederate loss over nine 
thousand in killed, wounded, and prisoners, besides thJity- 
eight cannon and large quantities of commissiiry stores. 

Early the next morning the Union army was rao^-ing 
on Vicksburg fifteen miles distant, and the investment of 
the place began. Scarcely three weeks had passed since 
,■ ilhc rampnign was opened; for thirteen days the men had 
'had (inly six days' rations, and such supplies as the coimtry 
aflcfdcd. In eighteen days Grant had marched 300 miles, 
hfid fought five bailies, in which he had taken 6,500 
priftoncrs; killed nnd wounded 6,000 more; taken twenty- 
seven cannon and sixty-one pieces of field artillery. Ha 
bad compelled the evacuation of Grand Gult^ had seized 
the capital of the State of Mississippi, ai'd destroyed its net- 
work of niilronds for thirty miles in all directions. Hia 
losses were G5S killed, 3407 wounded, and 230 missing. 

As the crowning result of all this, he had invested the 
dty and its garrison that had so lotig defied the advance <J 
the Union armies; all this had been accomplished against 
the advice of bis Geaerala, and the orders of his superion. 




By the morning ofthe 19th, the investmentof Viclcsborg 
was complete; Sherman occupying the right of the line, 
McPherson the center, and McClei .and the left. General 
Grant at once ordered an assault upon tlie Confederate 
works, which two days afterward was renewed, both at- 
tempts being unsuccessfuL In hif official reports he stateii 
hi» reasons for the assault as folio tVE: 

"There were many reasons to determine me to adopt this course. I 
believed an assnult from ttie position gained by this time could be made 
SUCceufully. It was known thai Johnston was at Canton, with the 
force taken by him from Jackson, reinforced by other troops from the 
east, and that more were daily reaching him. With the force 1 had, 
a short time mutt have enabled him lo attack me In the rear, and po«- 
Sitily succeed In raising the siege. Possession of Vicksburg at thAt 
time would have enabled me to turn upon Johnston, and drive him 
from the State, and possess myself of all the railroads and practical 
military highways, thus elTeclualty securing to uureelves all territoi^r 
west of the Tombigbee, and this before the season was loo far ad- 
vanced for campaigning in this latitude. I u-ould have saved govcm- 
tnent sending large reinforcements, much needed et^wherc; and,Bn> 
ally the troops themselves were impatient lo possess Viclisburg, and 
would not have worked in the trenches with the same zeal (believing 
It unnecessiiry) tliat tliey did after their failure to carry the enemy^ 

The artillery fire was terrific, and played havoc V/ifh 
the enemy's works. The gallant soldiers again and again 
attempted to scale the heights, but nolhlog mortal could 
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ithstiiiid the leaden hail &om the enemy's entrenchmei 
•od Tiefore night the troops were withdrawn. 



" The astatilt,'' says General Grant, "w 
on the part of nil the troops, but Ihe enemj 
both naturally and artlliually, to be takei 
pt^nt assaulted, and a( all of them at the i 
■ble to «1iow all the force his works could i 
Bay, with much loss 



s gallant in the extreme 

s poeltioa was too strong, 
in tliat way. At eveiy 

over. The asGauIt failed, 
in killed and wounded; 
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bnt without weakening the confidence of the troops In their ability 
ultimately to succeed." 

Says Sherman: "These several assaultB, made simultaneously, 
detnanetraled the strength of the natural and artificial defenses of 
Vickaburg, that they are garrieoned by a strong force, and that we 
iBBtt rworl to regular approaches." 

Finding that Vicksburg could not he taken by storm, 
General Grant began a regular siege, and pressed It with 
ever increasing effbit. He received invaluable aid from tlie 
fleet Ot Admiral Porter, who kept up an incessant bom- 
bardment of the unfortunate town. Space forbids a de- 
■crtption of the operations of this siege. From iK com- 
mencement to its close it was one continued roar of battle, 
through which, notwithstanding the constant exposure to 
the fire of the foe, forts were elected, and trenches dug. 
For forty-six days the work continued unceasingly. 

While thus engaged General Grant was exposed to an 
attack from Johnston in his rear. To General Sherman 
WM assigned the task to look after Johnston. The amount 
of labor performed was prodigious; opposite the rebel 
, works, works of equal magnitude were erected, twelve 
ntfles of trenches dug, eighty-nine batteries erected. By 
the last of June two hundred and twenty guns were in 
position. The defense was conducted with as much deter- 
mination as the assault was pressed. 
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Oil May 35 General Grant wiolo Gcner.il Banks who 
was then operating below Fort Hudson : 

'■I reel that my Ibrce is ttbundantl/ strong to hold the enemy 
where he Is, or 10 whip him if he ehould come out. The place is to 
strongly (crtificd, however, that It cannot he t.ikcn without either n 
great sarrilic^ of life or by a regular siege. I have itetcrmined ta 
adopt ihe laller oour«e, anJ save ray men. The great danger now to 
be apprehended is, that the enemy may collect a force outside, and 
attempt to rescue the garrison." 

On the 31st he again wrote: 

"It is now certfdii that Johnston has already coIlect<?d a fom 
from twenty thousand to twenty-five thousand strong, at Jackson and 
Canton, and Is using every efibrt to increase it to forty thousdiul. 
Wilh this, he will undoubtedly attack Haines' Bluff, and compel me 
to alMindon Ihe investment of the city, if not reinforced before tie can 
get here." 

General Grant had been reinforced by Lauman's divt 
Gion and four regiments from Memphis, two divi^ons of 
the Sixteenth Array Corps, Major-Gcneral C. C. Wad)> 
burn comiminding, Herron's division from the Depart- 
ment of the Missouri, two divisions from the Ninth CorpSi 
under command of Major-General Parke. Shermaa's 
corps held the extreme right, McPherson the center, and 
General Ord, now in command of General McClernand's 
corps, McClernaud having been relieved, on Mcpherson's 
'left, while Herron held the extreme left. G;;iieral Blair 
held Haines' Bluff and the country between the Yazoo 
and the Big Black River. He was also ordered to watch 
the movements of Johnston and hold all fords on the Big 
Black. 

Every disposition was made by Grant to meet either S 
sortie from the invested town or from an attack in tlie 
rear. The latter part of June the enemy's ammunitim 
had become exhausted, as :ilso his commissary supplies} 
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ir.ly the garrison but the cufire population were threat- 
I with famittL', the troops were reduced to e.iling mule 
; yet they stUJ hoped that Johnston would come to 
■ relief. Owing to the constant hombardmeot of 
^towa the inhabitants were compelled to seek safety 
hives dug ia the steep banks wliere streets passed 

gb. 
Beneral Grant about this time formed an expedition to 
I an Advance of Johnston, he having been sippiiscd of 
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Sircatened advance with a very large force. Genersi 

man was placed m command. In his notes to Gen 

^^herman, accompanying the order for this advance 

^ntnent, General Grant sjioke of several letters written 

! imprisoned garrison to their wives and friends. 

B letters had been found on a captured rebel courier. 

mys: " They seem to put a great deal of faith in the 

3 ami yoe Johnston, h\-i\.you must lakif Johnston at 

sXJlfleeit miles finm here." He also issued the follow- 

iof; order to Gcner.il Parke, it shows the same decided Ue- 




termination to whip the rebel chief, should he make the 
attempt to raise the siege; 

June 21, .S63. 

GsMERAL Parke: — Sherman goes out trom here with£vebcig> 
ade», and Osterhaus' Division subjf ct to h)s orders liesSdes. In Addt- 
lion to Ihis, another division, 5,000 strong, is notified to be in readtawB-* 
to movf on notice. In addition to ttiU, I can sjiiire still another divi- 
sion, 6,000 strong, if they bhould l}e required. We want to whip 
Johnston a^ least fifteen miles o&, if possible. 

U. S. Gkant, Majar-CeaerA 

The result of thia movement was, that General John' 
Eton finding Grant in force and ready to give battle, gave 
Bp nil hopes of rescuing the doomed city, and retreated to, 
Jackson. 

On the 25lh of June the sappers and miners had 
pushed their work to completion and the mines were ready 
10 be sprung, the utmost secrecy having been observed, the 
work being performed afler dark. Everything being in 
readiness for the explosion a mine which had been dJ>g 
under an important part of the enemy's works was fired. 
In ihia mine two thousand two hundred poudds of powder 
were placed. Its explosion was, to be the signal for & 
simultaneous attack from every gun on land and in the 
fleet — through the gorge cut by the explosion several 
thousand men were to lush to gain an advance position. 

In a dispatch of the same date a correspondent gives a 
brief sketch of the explosion: 

This morning the work was completed, an tmmente quantity of 
gunpowder was stored In tlie cavity prepared to receive it, and the 
fuse train was laid. At noon the different regiments of the Seven- 
leenth Corps, selected to make tlie assault upon tlie breach when it 
iliould have lieen effected, were marshaled In long lines upon the 
near slopes of the hills immediately confronting the doomed rebd 
ftirtlficalions, where, disposed for the a' tack, they Impatiently awaited 
the itriiaueamul. The rebels seemed to discover that some movement 




WM on loot, tor from the moment tiiir Iroope cnme into position until 
Ibe explosion to^k place their sharps hooters kept up' an fitcestant fire 
frotn the wholi? line of their works. 

Atletigtti nil was in reidineas; the fuse trsin was fired, and it 
went fiufng nntl popping through the zigzag line of trendies, uilHI 
(Df*inoment it vanished. Its disappearance was quickl^r Bucceeded 
by th* explosion, and the mine was sprung. So terrible a spectacle 
b (ddotn witnessed. Dust, dirt, smoke, gabions, stockade*, tiii>/>"- 
pBi-oirr luges, logs— in fact, everything connected with the fort— 
tote hundreds o£ leel into tlie air, as i£ vomited forth from a volcano. 
Some who were close spectators even say tliat they saw the bodies 
of the poor wretches who a moment before had lined the ramparts of 
Ilia uork. 

The Uciion lines were still pressed forward and on 
3d of July were witliin a few hundred feet of the r 
defeuses. It was understood in bolh armies that tlie tii 
had come for the final assault, and that July 4 was the day 
BCtccled. General Peinberton was well aware that he 
could not rcpul the assault, and that he would be uiiahle to 
Ctit his way out; litrther resistance was hopeless, and would 
cause unwatTunled sacrifice of life. 

On the morning of the 3d, Pemberton sent a flag of 
true* borne by Geiiend Boweu and Colonel Montgomery 
to General Grant proposing an armistice with the object of 
■minging terms of capitulation, stating that it was hts wish 
to wve further effusion of blood. General Grant replied: 

Headquarters Dkpartmknt op Tbnvsbske. 
In 'rHtt Field, near ViCESsuRC, July 3, 1S6. 
LtnjTOCAST-GttVERAi. J. C. Pemberton, 

C-'mmmding CoafedentU Forces, etc.: 
G«WHRAi.:— Your note of this date, just received, proposes an 
illkeof i^vera] tiaur», for the purpose of arranging terms nf capltu- 
ktton througli commissioners to be appointed, etc. The effusion of 
hlOOtl yen propose stopping by this course, can be ended at any time 
jfOo mav choose, iy^N uncoudilional surrtadcr of the cify an J garrison. 
n who have «hOwii w much endurance and courage as tliUbu now 
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in Vkksburg, will nlways challenge the respect of an 
I can nsaure you wUI be treated with all the respect due thcnvfl 
prisoners of war, I do aol Tavor the proposillon of appointing com- 
missionera to arrange leims of capUulntisa, heatase J kuve no otitr 
Urnu tkan Ikoae indicated above. 

1 am, General, verj' respectfully your obedient aervant, 

U. S, Gkamt, Mojor-Genetid. 

General Bowen requested that General Grunt mee* 
General Pemberton in a personal interview. General 
Grant readily agreed to do this, and at 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon a conference was held, resulting in no definite 
decision. A further correspondence between the command- 
ers resulted in General Giant agreeing to certain miKiifica- 
lions of his first letter, and General Pemberton immediately 
forwarded his acceptance of the terms proposed. At 10 
o'clock on the morning of July 4, 1863, Vicksburg SUT* 
rendered. By the act of capitulation the defenders, n urn- 
bering over thirty thousand men, became prisoners of warj 
2i3piecesof artillery, 35,000 stand of arms, and an im- 
mense amount of ordnance and other matter fell into the 
hands of t!ie victors. On the afternoon of the same day 
General Grant's army marched into the city. Headley in 
hia valuable work, " Grant and his Campaigns," closes his 
article on the surrender of Vicksburg with the following 
comments: 

" In a review of this great campaign, Grant's actions shine so pre- 
eminently, that an estimaie of the biographer, in the way ofasiun- 
mury, is totally unnecessary. He was active, versatile, tenacious of 
purpose, Napoleonicin hia judgment and use of men, with moral cour- 
age to assign or remove them according to their merits. And, com* 
blned with all these high quallHes, he had exhibited remarkable skill 
in manoeuvring large armies in the Geld; in learning instant lessons 
from repulses; in conducting an arduous siege; In brushing awxys 
succoring army — always preserving that equal mind which it 1b mcnw 
difficult to keep in the extreme of prosperity than in ttiat of odveraitr 



tied bv hla great liaubles, lie was no! puffed up by the grCRt 
I was ready for new laborB, and. If God Bliould send them, 

Oinjufitlce toolberg loaajthat his chief supporters were 
I, McFhirrson an-J Logan. Sherman, like Grant, has achieved 
^"onlversal r cputa'Uin, that we need not pause toeulogiae him. 
Plierson liere exhililtcd to the publii; those ([iialilies whlcli Grant 
"had long known him to pusscBs, and which w':re to Rhine With increas- 
ing luster until bUlninenlablefaltinllieGeorgiacampaign. Logan's 
diuhlng vnlor was eintnently canaplcnuua. Haviug declared that the 
Wcfcletn men woiild hew Ihelr way lo the Gulf, he was a bright 
««atnpleof the triilh of his prediction; ever at his post, and always 
ItinguUhed for that fearless jmpetuoeity which the world now con- 
ft Mb characteristic." 

iSrant had now become the "ideal" General of ihc 
His name was a household word, and his portrait 
Eped every home, high or low, throughout the l/md. 

"hen the news of this glorious victory officially reached 
^dent Lincoln, he wrote an autograph letter to Grant),, 
glilows : 

Executive Maneios, Washington, July i, 
tt'^or-Generai Grant: 
(iY Dear. General: — I do not remember that you and I c 

wifllly. 1 wrile thit now as a grateful acknowledgement Tor 

nasi iaestiMablB service you have done the cOHHfry. I wish to say 

d furtlier. When you first reached the vicinity of Vicksburg, I 

"it you should do what you finally did — march the troops across 

u the batteries with the transports, and thus go belowi 

i never had any faith, except a general hope that you knew be^ 

'jao I, that the YaMO Pass expedition and the like could succeed. 

n you got below and took Port Gibson, Grand Gulf and vicinity, 

night you should go down the river and join General Banks; and 

^ you turned northward east o£ the Big Black, I feared it was a 

" w wish to make a personal acknowledgement dot you 

fright andlxma virotig Yours very truly, 

A. Lixcoi^, 




CBNBRAL U. S. GRANT* 

The brilliant success of Vicksburgdid not induce Grant 
to rest his army, but ouly spurred him ou to reneweil efforts 
to disperse all organized troops in his district. General 
Sherman, with a strong force, was sent to drive Johnston 
out of Jticksoii, he having fallen back within the defenses 
of Uiat city. Sherman prepared at once for the rnveK- 
ment of the place. 



Johnston, feari 
fate of VicksbiH'i; . 
after slight skirmish- 
ing, evacuated the 
town. Wliile this 
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Graat sent 
with his division t" 
Yaaoo Ciiy, whuri. 
there was a consider- 
able rebel force, re- 
sulting in its capture 
with several hundred 
prisoners, artillery 
and public siLirts. On 
the Sth of July Port 
Hudson surrendered 
to General Banks, 
By its capitulation 
the Mississippi River was absolutely in control of the 
Union from itssource to theGulf,andneveragain passed into 
the hands of the Confederacy. The Mississippi Valley 
campaign was now virtually closed. President Lincoln 
honored the victor by nominating liim to the vacant Major* 
Generalship in the Regular Army of the United States, 
bis commission dating from July 4, iSSj. 




Immc'Iintcly succeeding tlie close oJ the Vicksburg cm 
paign Gctieral Grant gave his time to llie reorganizntion 
And administration of his deparlment. Visiting from point 
to point, he personally inspected the comlilion iind needs of 
ciich locality, settling all perplexing questions that naturally 
Aroae, owing to the absence of civil authority, regulatin 
the military find civic jurisdiction over the conquered ti 
lory, all of whicli were settled with great good jndgmet 
nnd met wilh the heiirty 
concurrence of tho gov- 
emmc-nt at Wiishingfnn. 
Various expeditions 
were Bcnt out in every 
direction la "spy out the 
imkodncM of the land " 
An important one under 
Gcnernl R^iri'i.ni c ip 
hired Natchez; -irnoiig 
the "spoUa" were five 
thousand he:id of cattle 
(lc«igned for the Confcd. 
erates. Genernl Steele 

w*8 dispatched to Helena to render uaportant aid 
General SchoReld, commnodin^ Depirtment of the ] 
&our^ Ord and Ilirron joine 1 General Banks to take p 





in new movements projected in the Department of the 
Gulf. Testimonials and banquets were tendered to, and 
accepted by General Grant, Irom the cities of Memphis 
and New Orleans. 

At the latter city, while returning from a review of (he 
Thirteenth Army Corps, his horse became frightened by 
the letting off of steam by a railroad locomotive. D.i&htng 
■madly against a carriage that was coming in an opposiledi- 
rection, horse and ri Jev were thrown upon the street. The 
result was a most serious accident. His hip being tempor- 
arily paralyzed, rendered him quite helpless, nor was he able 
to walk without crutches, or mount his horse, without assist- 
ance until after he had reached Chattanooga, near the dose 
of October. Many seriously thought that his services 
would be lost to the couniry. 

Rosecrans, as stated in the previous chapter, had, "by a 
scratch," won the battle of Murfreesboro, January 2, 
driving the Confederate General Bra^g, into Soinbern 
Tennessee^ On June 34, 1S63, having had a long rest, 
and recruited his army, he again moved upon the enemy^ 
and, by a series of flank movements, succeeded in crowding 
him into Georgia. The Union general following closely 
took post on the 9th of September, at Chattanooga, on the 
left bank of the Tennessee. 

Chattanooga at this time was probably the most import- 
ant strategic position in the Rebel States. Iteommands the 
Bouthcrn entrance into Tennessee, and lies at tlie mouth of 
Chattanooga Valley, which is formed by Lookout Mountain 
and Missionary Ridge, through which Chattanooga Creek 
flows into the Tennessee. It is also the junction of the rail- 
ways leading from Memphis to Charleston, from Rich- 
mond to Nashville, and south to Atlanta. 

The Confederates had been strongly reinforced by John- 
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Mon&om Mississippi, and Longstreet from Virginia, Bragg 
bavtng at tliis time an army of sixty thousand men; wiiile 
Rosecrans' eflective force was only forty-five thousand, he 
having had to garrison the places he had left in his rear. 
These were divided into three corps, commanded by 
Thomas, McCook, and Crittenden; the latter general held 
Chattanooga while the other corps were in the mountains, 
twenty miles distant. 

Owing to the threatened attitude of Bragg, Ro^ecran* 
brought his army together at Cliickamauga Creek, about 
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nine miles from Chattanooga, On the 19th of September 
General Bragg attacked the Union forces, and atler two 
tlays' desperate fighting pierced the center, and scattered 
the right wing in utter rout from the field. General Rose- 

crana, with the shattered corps of McCook and Crittenden, 
left the field, retiring to Chattanooga. General Tlinmas 
commanding the Union left, with des]}eriite firmness, hardly 
equalled in the annals of war, resisted every attempt of the 
enenny to dislodge him or lo get between him and Chatta> 
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nooga. Bmgg, finding that his attacks were uselcs?., dc 
sistetl from the attempt; when, at nightfall, under cover of 
the darkness, Thomas withdrew to Chattanooga. 

The Uniun losses in ihis hard-fought defense amounted 
in killed, wonnded, and missing to nearly nineteen thou- 
sand, while the Con federates, being the attacking party, was 
even greater. Owing to the timely arrival of General 
Hooker with two corps from tlie Ajmy of the Potomac, 
the army of Rosecrans was saved from a state of eiege 
and all Jjossihility of annihilation. 

On the 1 6th of October General Grant received a tele- 
graphic dispatch fi'om Halleck instructing hita to proceed 
at once to Louisville, Kentucky, with his staff, etc., for im- 
mediate operations in the field. At Indianapolis he wa» 
met by Secretary of War Stanton, who placed in his hands 
the following order of the War Department: 
GENBiiAL Orders No. 337. 
War. Department, ADjuTANr-GBNERAL's Officb, 
WAsmscroM, October 16, 1S63. 

Bj'illrectionof the President of the United States, the DeparlmentB 
of the Ohio, of the Cumberland, and of the Tennessee, will conKlitule 
the Military Division of the Mississippi. Mfljor-Goncral U. S. Grant, 
United States Army, is pl.ieed in command of the Military- Dividon 
of the Mississippi, with his headquarters In tbe field. 

Miljor-General W. S. Roseorans, United States volunteerB, Is re- 
lieved from the command of the Department and Army of the Cura- 
t>erland. Major-General G. H. Tiiomas Is herebjr assigned to that 
command. 

By order of the Secretary of War, 

E. D. TowNSKND, A. A. G. 

By this order General Grant was Intrusted with the moat 
extensive territory ever controlled by one general com- 
mander in the field in Amenca. It comprised threedepart- 
ments, before known as the Cumberland, the Ohio, and the 
Tettneasee, embracing nine States and portions of SteteSt 



It exlendcti from the Alleghenles to the Misfiissijjpl, 
oontaincd over two hundicj thi^usaiid soldiei-s. Tlie 
pul^e of RosecraDs .it Chall^iuooga bad caused intense" ' 
snxie^ ainl interest throughout tiie Nortli. It was fe 
tbal Uie crisis derannded energetic action, and di.it ilie hej 
of Vickstiurg could alone extricate the Union forces fiijj 
tlkeir perilous pesition. 

General Shermnn, who wiis at Memphis when ! 
heard that Grant had been ordered North, at once wrote to 
bint as follows: "Accept the command of the great Army 
of the Center; don't hi-sitate. By your presence at Naalji 
ville you will unite all discordant e 
the enecny in propor- 
tion; all success and 
boDor to yoiil" 

Notwithstanding 
Gnitt's crippled con- 
dition, he at once set 
to work to concen- 
tnte his forces at 
Chattanooga. T o 
General Thomas at 
Chattanooga he tele- 
gnphcd at 1 1 o'clock 
on the niglit of Oc- 
tuher l^.from Louis- 
ville! «HoldCh:iiia. 
nooga at all hazards; I \ 
Sack flashed over the v 



ill be there as 

ires from the 



soon as possihll 
brave and ; 
Thoinas: "I will hold the town till wo starve." 

Early the next morning he proceeded to NitBhvifl 
from which point he issued several orders. To But 
who was in command of the Department of the Ohio. , 
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in a critical position at Knoxville, Tenn,, he telegraplied : 
"Have you tools for fortiiyiny? Inoporiant points in East 
Tennessee slioiilil be put itj cotidition to be held by the 
smallcsl nutiiluT of mt'ii as soon ns possible. * * • 
I will be in .Stc|}l:cxisoii to-morrow night,and Chattanooga 
the next night." 

To Admiiiil Porter he telegraphed: "General Sher- 
man's advance was at Eastpoit on the 15th. The 60oner« 
gunboat can be got to him, the better. Boats must now 
be on tli£ way from St. Louis wilh eiipplies t» go up ihe 
Tennessee to Sliernoan." 
To Thomas, wha was 
compclk'd to cart liis 
supplies by wagon road 
from Nashville, eixly 
icjles over the motin' 
t^in, he mres; *'Shoul<] 
not 1 ^rge working 
parties he put upon the 
ro)U to Bnlgeport and 
Chittinooga at once?" 
Neinng Bi Oseport be 
[ telegraphsbacktoXasb- 
ville ! "Send to the front, 
as speedily as possible, 
vegetables for the army. Beans and hominy are espe- 
cially required." All this tjmethe army under Thomas' 
on half rations; three thousand men were in the hospital, 
ten thousand mules and horses had died around the town, 
while their ammunition had been so reduced that they could 
not have fought another battle. The whole army seemed 
disheartened. Arrived at Bridgeport, Grant and his etaST 
mounted horses and proceeded in a pouring r^n over roada 





s hy the mountain torrents, ami strewn with debris 
my vragons, triiins and deitd anlm:its. 
1 the tiiglit ot October 23, cold, weary nnd hungry he 
1 Ctinttsinooga and proceeded at once to General 
mns' lent. The following mornnig Grant and Thomas 
BOut along the front, examining en ticiilly every position 
pby the enemy. Before nightfall he h.id matured plans 
■'issued orders for a movement lo open a road between 
■ttanooga and Bridgeport. The somhern shore of the 
jliessce being then held by the enemy, prevented the use 
a road by the Union army. Once in their possession, 
Wipplics could be received by steiiiners, or ordinary teams 
from Bridgeport. GcDtTii! Grant Bclected Genera! Hooker, 
wlio had earned the soubriquet of " Figiiting Joe Hooker," 
at the East, for this undertaking. The details of this 
inovemeut were as follows ! General Hooker witii the Eleu- 
cnih and Twelfth Corps was to cross the river at Bridge- 
port twenty miles below, and advance up Lookout Valley to 
Wauhatchie, and threaten on Br.agg's fi:ink. General VV. F. 
Smith, with 4,000 men was to seize the range of hills uorlh 
ofLookout Valley, near Brown'sFerry. A force under Gen- 
eral Palmer was to cross in front of the cily,and march down 
ill* river to apotntoppositeWhitesides,toHooker's support. 
On the night of October 26, ir^oo picked men from 
Hazen's brigade, floated down in fifty-six pontoon boats, 
cacli containing about thirty men; hugging the northern 
bunk, they passed the rebel batteries and pickets without 
being discovered, and landed on the south side of the river 
near Brown's Ferry, Ai^er a slight skirmish they drove 
the Confedcr.ite pickets, and took possession of a. ridge 
which is here 300 feet high, and before daylight had estab- 
lished theirposition, thrown up entrenchments and planted 
their batlerics; by 10 o'clock a very excellent pontoon 
bridge vras completed. 




Whilu thid important mnvement was in progress, the 
column, under Hooker, after considerable fighting, forced 
its way up Lookout Valley, aud formed a junction Vfith 
Hazi-n, thereby placing the Valley once more in the bands 
of the Union army. General Bragg, realizing the impor- 
tance of the Uuion position, sent Loiigatreet witii hia 
whole corps to make a night attack upon this vital point. A 
fierce conflict ensued, resulting in the repulse of the enemy. 
Thus, in five days after Grant's arrival, he had opened 
coaaectlon with his base of supplies at Na<;hville; food, 
clothing, blankets, and 
shoes were supplied to 
the half-stai-ved troops, 
and all danger of pros- 
pective starvation re* 
moved. The couditioii 
of the army was now 
chnngcd; he h;id found 
^ the troops cheerless^ 
fciblefrom lack of food, 
ind diaheartened by re- 
cent defeat. NoMTthey 
felt the inspiriting ef. 
fects of a master mind, 
they were hopeful, courageous, and well-fed. 

Just previous to Grant's taking command, General 
Bragg, in his report to Riclimond, sajs : *' These disposU 
tions, faithfully sustained, insured the speedy evacuation of 
Chattanooga for want of food and forage. Possessed of 
the shortest route to his depot, and tlie one by which rein- 
forcements must reach him, we held him at our mercy, i 
lus destruction was only a question of time." 

About this time President Davis visited the rebel a 





to ttscerlain the Irut- conditisu of aSiilrs, mid it i 
Oat the following scene occurred. As Davis looked doi 
upon the Union army almost bcne^ith hi« feet in the valtj 
below, from the lofty eminence of Lookout Mountain: * 
have thctn now," said hc,"in just tlie Irop I set for.lherrtj 
!Co tliis remark, General Pembcrtoii, who was eitting fl 
horaeback bfside him, remarked, "Mr. Davis, you i 
Cominander-in-Cliief, and you are here; you tliink 1 
entmy are in a trap, and can be captured by vigoj-oua a 
Utilt; 1 have been 
btarattl for not having 
ordered s gcnernl at- 
tack on the enemy 
wiHin they w ere d ra w- 
ing around mo tlieir 
lines of eircuKivnlh- 
tian nt Vicl sbuig 
Do you now order in 
aitnck upon tln.-,e 
troops down thi.ie 
below us, and I wdl 
tet you my hte thit 

not one G^ d 

man of the attacking wmph hood* 

column will ever come back across thiit valley, s 
4 prisoner." 

When Rosecrans was removed the Rebel press sneered 
lit llie appointment of Grant ; tliey said : "The Federals have 
takeu away one general (Rosecrans) and put two fools 
^Grant nnJ Thomas) in his place." Some one called Pre 
dent Lincoln's attention to this attempt at wit by the Rd 
paper, who said th.it he was "reminded of the 
tiu! Irishman, who, when buying a cooking stove, bei^ 




told that "tliis one will snve tuir your fuel," aaswerci 
"FiMth then, I'll take two stoves and save the wliolc'.' 
HeE;ii<l: "If one fool like Grant can win such victories 
and accomplish what he has, I don't object to two; for thejr 
will certainly v/ipe out the rest of the Rebellioiii" 

Afler Grant's successful naoveinent in relieving his army. 
The Riciiiiiond Enquirer^ ia an editorial, bccamtt 
alarmed, and severely criticised the movements atu] apnthy 
of Brogg. It said: "The enemy was out-fought at Chick- 
amauga; (thunks to the army!) but the present position of 
afiiiirs looks as though we had been out-generaled at Chat- 
tanooga." An Atlanta newspaper of November 9, 1863, 
fully realizing the importance of crushing the Uiiioa fores 
at Chattanooga, said; 

"Tk« Yankee Army of the Cumberland holds the door to lower 
East TennesBeE.andtlmdoorweniuBlleiivcopeii. • • *If weconiiniie 
togaze listles^y from the bold knobs of Mlssionarj: Ridge upon file 
comfortable barracks of the Fcdernis below, then may we tremble for 
the next campaign \ for, as sure as there is any surety in the future, the 
spring of 1S64 must see us far from the borders of Georgia, or near to 
tlie verge of destruction. Nail it to your door posts, men of the 
South, and refuse to be deluded into any other belief. Food and rai- 
ment are our needs. We must have them. Keniuciy and MiddU 
Ttanojee call only siipflytkem, Bftter give Hflheiea-cmst. Mtargtoe 
upthe Saathtutsl, aye, belter to give up Richmond -a/itiaul a atruggk, 
and will liese, CAan lose We golden field, 'U/hese grain and wool or* Cvr 
foleliofe. The enemy has just one army too many in the field for lis. 
We must crush this overplus; -we must gain one signal Stonewall 
Jupkson camp.-iign. Destiny points to the very place. Be Rosecrana 
the victim. Defeat him, pulverize him, run him to the Ohio River, 
and then close the war with the next summer. And how? Nolhlng 
easier. The bee which has raally slimg our Sank bo long, once dis- 
posed of, our triumphant legions ha^e a clear road before them. Fed 
sumptuously through the winter, well shod and clad, tliey baveonly to 
meet a dispirited foe, retake the valley of the Mississippi, secure the 
election of a peace Democrat to the Presidency in the fall, and arraoge 




' the lermB of treaty nnd Independence. ThpM results ca 
pllthcd nowhere else than In this department. The Northwest is otu 
real adverBary." 

Grant now made every preparation for an aggresMi 
jBOvement. Stores of oil kinds were hurried forward, 
djiily drills and pnrades took place in front of the works — 
wllhiu plain view of the enemy's pickets and sentinel. 
Everything had settled down into a quiet routine. Vet in 
the roidst of this quiet the Union Commander was matur- 
ing schemes for the annihilation of the rebel forces in hJs. 
ftont,and the relief of East Tennessee. The vast complica- 
tioUG involved in these plans, nnd their Euhsequent successful 
accotnplishmcnt, show the master mind of Grant. His 
Watchful eye was everywhere. Sherman toiling with his 
army four hundred miles overland from Memphis, was 
daily Wiitched. On October 24 Grant telegraphs him; 
"Drop everything east of Bear Creek and move with your 
entire force toward Stephenson, until you receive further 
orders. The enemy are evidently moving a large force 
toward Cleveland, and may break through our lines and 
move on Nashville, in which event your troops are the only 
forces at command that could beat thera there." Again on 
November 7: "T!ie enemy have moved a great part o£ 
their force from this front toward Bum.side. I have to 
mak« an immediate move from here toward their lines of 
communication, to bring them back if possible. I am 
Anxious to see yonr old corps here at the earliest moment." 
At Fayette Sherman receives another dispatch: "Come 
on to Stephenson and Bridgeport with your four divisions, 
I want your command to aid in a movement to force 
cn«mv back from thdr present position, and to make Bi 
•Ide secure in his." 

The fiiifferinga of the noble Union men of Eastern 
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ncssee deeply moved the commanding general. The per- 
secutions from the rebel element were of every conceivable 
form. "TliL-y were thrown inlo filtliy prisons; they had 
been hung or shot; tied to logs anJ wliipped to death; 
tbeir houses plundered and burned over their heads; hus- 
bands murdered before their wives and children; or, es- 
caping this, they had Bed to caves to die by starvation, or 
to be fed by the hand of charity." Everything that the 
"barbiirism of slavery" could devise to force the people 
into support of the Rebellion was done. They had from tlie 
first protested against secession and proved loyal to the 
Union through all their sufferings. General Grant deter- 
mined to put a stop to this style of warfare, and issued the 
following order, which he saw was executed to liie letter 
whenever opportunity ofiered. 

Headquarters MitiTARv Division of the Mississippi, J 
IN THE Field, Chattanooga, Tknn., November 5, 1863. f 

'.\GeiiBral Oriirrs A'o, 4.] 

The habit o£ raiding parties of rebel cavalry visitliig towns, villEges 

:and farms where thereare no Fedeial forces,andp]llflging Union (wea* 
Hies, having become prevalent, department commandera will take Im. 
mediate Etepe to stop the evil, or make the lo>>sb^ Ruch raids Ldl upon 
eecessloniits and secession EjmpathlzerB In the neighborliood where 
such acts are committed. For cverjr act of violence to the person Ol 
an unarmed Union citizen, a secessionist will be arrested and held a* 
hostage for the deTivery of Ihe offender. For every dollar's worth of 
property taken from such citizens, or destroyed by raiders, an assess- 
menl will be made upon secessionists of the neighborhood, and ccd- 
lecled by the nearest mlliiary forces, under ttie supervision of tbe 
commander thereof, and the amount thus collected paid over to tbe 
sufferers. When such SBseBsments cannot be collected in money, 
property UBeliil lo the government may be taken at a fair valuation, 
and the amount paid in money by a disbursing officer of the goveni- 
ment, who will take such property upon his returns. Wealthy Hece». 
slon citizens will be assessed in money and provisions for the support 
Qi Union refugees who have been and may be driven from Ihetr homes 
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Ijilo <nir Tines by (he aclE of IIiob« with whom secesslun 

B sjiRipaUvr. All collections aa-i paymente under Ihib ordf r will 

iUbursing olScers of 'Ke govi 
h'stiow all money and prope-ty received under il, and how 
By order or 

Major-General V. S. GramF^ 

The commftndin^ Geiifral fully realized the exiyi 

Bfieedt;d no urging. Every nerve of energy was strained 

a Dtmost tension. To reinforce Burnsitle was impos- 

a if tliey coiiI J have been spared, for there 

supplying them with food. From all portio 

fr East and Soulheast rebel forces were being hiirried for- 
Wiird to Loiigstreet; few believed that he would be able 
to withstand the assaults that would be made upon him. 
Grant never wavered In his confidence in the soldierly 
qualities of Burnside, and believed that he would maintain 
bis position until relief should come. 

General B iduau in his "Military History of General 
Gnint,'' in spealung of the measures adopted for Burnside's 
relief says: 

■•The continent shook with the tramp of advancing amilea. 
Bridges wtTc Iniilt in Eastern cities Tor these soldiers to march over. 
Bogincfl w«e brought from Wealern towns to transport tlieir supplies. 
The gr&itcht livers of the Repiibl-c, the Tennessee nmi ilie Cumber- 
land, the Missiselppi and the Ohio, were Cfowded with tleamers 
bringing clothes and shoes to Ihose who were wearing onl liieir gar- 
menli In mighty mnrchcs, and ammunition and food to replace what 
hml already. been expended in the campaigns for Chatlanooga. 

•'Over balf the tsnrilorr in rebeUion, through these great raoun- 
takt-m^caaiid by lUe sidcor these rushing streams, alon|i llie tlesu- 
Ut««l cot iilklds and am!d the gtart'ied recesses of the primeval rurvsts, 
the bustle a.id the st'r of war we-e rife. Two hundred llioiisand sol- 
diers nere concentrating from the East and the Wc-t, either In 
Biotiun for this one batile-Beld, or guarding its approaches, or bring' 
tug op supplies, or waiting aniiously tor those who were, with tl 
|a ig^ Die bjtlte of Chattanooga. And over all the^e preparatti 
aad all time arnden, the spirit of one man was doinioa^t*'_ 



CHAPTER X. 

BATTLES OP MISSIONARY RIDGE AND LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN. 

Oil the 13th ofNovembertlic head of General Sliermao's 
Corps iirrivcd at Bridgeport, its commander im mediately vis- 
iting Grant Dt Chattanoosa. The addition of this "fighting 
corps" to the Union forces removed all anxiety from the 
mind of Grant; and he was in condition to deliver a stun- 
hig blow to the enemy, who had made the fatal mistake of 
detaching the veteran corps of Longstiect with its able 
commander to attack Burnaide, and take Knoxviile. Noth- 
ing could have proved more Eatisfaclory to Grant, and it 
was impossible for him 
to wholly conceal his 
joy. Gurnside had been 
wramed as early as No- 
vember 5, by Grant, as 
follows: "I will en- 
^ deavor, from here, to 
g bring the enemy back 
from your right flank as 
soDTi as possible. Should 
you discover him leav- 
ing, yoii should annoy 
him all you can with 
your cavalry, and In 
Ln bring to bear. Sher- 
11 be at Bridgeport about Monday next, 
■i 




fact, with all the troops y 
man's ad' 
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;her Thomas ninkes any demonBtration before his 

I depead upon advices of die enemy'^;'^ 
lents." 
In the 7th he issued the following order to Generi 

Tiie pews is of such a nature that it become*" 
iperative duty for your force to draw the attention o( 
inctny from Buniside to your own front. I deem the 
lovement to attack the enemy, to be an attack, on the 
end of Missionary Ridge, with all the force yow 
ing to bear against it} and, when tliat is earned, to 
and even attack, if possible, tiie enemy's line of 
luoication between Dalton and Cleveland. Rations 
be ready to issue a sulSciency to l.ist four days the 
it Missionary Ridge is in our possession ; rations to be 
in haversacks. Where there are not horses to 
the artillery, mules must be taken from teams, or 
from ambulances; or, if necessary, officers dis- 
mounted, and their horses taken. Immediate preparations 
should be made to carry these directions into execution. 
The movement should not be made a moment later than 
to- morrow morning." 

On the same day he said to BurnsiJe: "I have oidered 
an immediate move from here to Missionary Ridge, and to 
threaten or attack the railroad between Cleveland and 
Dalton. This must have the effect to draw the enemy 
back from your western front." Thomas was in such con- 
ditioD at tl'is time that he coidd not make this forward 
movement, and so informed Gr.int. Having no horses for 
his artillery, under the circumstances, and » sober second 
itiotight, suggested by that ''calm prudence which is one of 
his beat characteristics," he concluded to await the arrival of 
Sherman's force; and while thus waiting he had to C 
himself with exhorting Burnside to keep firm, and 1 
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prepnring the means for supplying his army with supplies 
Mid material, so that St "would be able to take the oQctislve 
when the time came for so doing. 

The aiiNiety of the government at Washington for the 
safety of Biiinside la shown in the dispatches that follow. 
On the 14th Halleck telegraphed: "Advices received 
from East T^nessee indicate that Burnside intends to 
abandon the defense of Little Tennessee River, and fall 
back before Longstreet toward Cumberland Gap and the 
upper viilloy. Longstreet is said to be near the Little Ten- 
nessee, with from twenty to forty thousand men; Buniside 
has about thirty thousand in all, and can hold his position; 
he ought not to retreat, I fear further delay may restilt in 
Burnsidc's abandonment of East Tennessee. This would be 
a terrible misforlune, and must be averted if possible." 

To this Grant replied, reassuringly: "Buniside cer- 
tainly can detain Longstreet in the Tennessee Vallejrontil 
we can make such moves here as will entirely free hiin 
from present dangers. I have asked hini if he could hold 
tlie Knoxville and Clinton line for one week; if so, we can 
make moves here that will save all danger in East Tennes- 
see, . , . Sherman is now at Bridgeport. He will 
commence moving to-morrow or next day, throwing one 
brigade from Whiteside Into Trenton, thus threatening the 
enemy's left flank. The remainder of his force will pass 
over Kelly's Ferry, evading view from Lookout, and 
march up to the mouth of Chickamauga. Pontoons are 
made, and making, to throw across at that point, over 
which it is intended that Sherman's force and one divisioB 
of Thomas' shall pass. This force will attack Missionary 
Ridge, with the left flank of Thomas supporting from 
here. In the meantime Hooker will attack Lookout, nod 
carrjf it, If possible. If BurnsiJe can hold the line from 
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Knoxvtile to Clinton, as I have asked him, for six days, I 
l«Iiex'e Bragg will be started back for the south side of 
OtMt.tnauIii, and Longstreet cut ofT." 

On the 17th he telegraphs: "I have not heard from you 
Kmcc tlie i4lh. What progress is Longstreet making, and 
what are your chances for defending yourself ? Sherman's 
forces hnve commenced their movement from Bridgeport, 
threatening the enemy. This alone may turn Longstreet 
l^ck, and if it does not, the attack will be prosecuted until 
w« reach the roiids over which all the supplies must pass, 
white you hold East Tennessee." 

Later on the same diiy: "Your dispatch received. 
You ore doing exactly what appears to me to be right. I 
want the enemy's progress retarded at every point all it can 
be, only giving up each place wlien it becomes evident that 
it cnnnot longer be held without endangering your force to 
capture, I think our movements here must cause Long- 
Street's recall within a day of two, if he is not successful 
before that time. Sherman moved this morning from 
Bridgeport, with one division. The remainder of his com* 
■n«<nd moves in the morning. There will be no halt until 
a ftcvere battle is fought, or the railroads cut supplying tha 
enemy." 

On the iSth he telegraphs Halleck: "Dispatches from 
General Burnside received at 10 p. M. yesterday. Troops 
had got back from Knoxville, Sherman's advance reached 
Lookout Mountain to-day. Movements will progress, 
threatening enemy's left flank, until forces can be got up 
and thrown across the river to attack their right flank and 
Missionary Ridge. A battle or a falling back of the enemy 
i« inevitable by Saturday, at the farthest. Burnside speaks 
hopefully." 

On this day he also gives written orders to ThoiD 




and Sherman. Those to Thomas were as follows: "All 
preparations should be made for attacking the enemy's posi- 
tion on Missionary Ridge by Saturday morning, »t day- 
light. . , . The general plan is for Sherman, with the force 
brought with him, strengthened by a division from your 
command, to effect a crossing of the Tennessee River juat 
below the mouth of the Chickamauga ; his crossing to be 
protected by artillery from the httghts of tlie north bank 
of the river (to be located by your chief of artillery), and 
to secure the heights (Missionary Ridge) from the north- 
ern extremity to about the railroad tunnel, before the enemy 
can concentrate against him. You will cooperate with 
Sherman, The troops in the Chattanooga Valley should 
all be concentrated on your left flank, leaving only the 
necessary force to defend fortiiications on the right and 
center, and a movable column of one division in readiness 
to move wherever ordered. This division should show 
itself as threateningly as possible, on the most practicable line 
for making an attack up the valley. Your effort, then, will 
be to form a junction with Sherman, making your advance 
well toward the northern end of Missionary Ridge, and 
moving as near simultaneously with him as possible. The 
junction once formed, and the Ridge carried, connection 
will be at once established between the two armies by 
roads on the south bank of the river. Further movemenis 
will then depend on tliose of the enemy. 

•'Lookout Valley, I think, will be easily held by 
Geary's Division, and what troops you may still have there 
of the old Army of the Cumberland. Howard's Coips can 
then be held in readiness to act, either with you at Chatta- 
nooga, or with Sherman. It should be marched, on Friday 
night, to a position on the north side of the river, not 
lower down tlian the first pontoon bridge (at Chatia- 




QOOgH), and then held ia readiness for such orders as may 
become necessary. All these troops will be provided with 
two days' cooked rations, in haversacks, and one hundred 
roinids of ammunition on the person of each infantry 
soldier." 

To Sherman a copy of these instructions was furnished 
for his guidance, and he was told; "It is particularly desir- 
able that a force sliould be Kotthrough the railroad between 
Clcvclnnd and Dnlton, and Longstreet thus cut off from 
communication with tlie South; but being confronted by a 
large force here, strongly located, it is not easy to tell how 
this is to be effected until the result of our first effort U 
known." 

The preliminary movements and furjousiy contested 
battles around Chattanooga occupied several days and re- 
sulted In an overwhelming v-ictory for the Union forces. 
The details of this important contest cannot better be told 
ihan in the following pithy dispatch from General Meigs, 
Quartermaster General of the United Stales Army, who 
resent during the entire action: 
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Hbadquarters Chattanooga, Nov. 36, 
M, Stanton, Secretary of War: 

— On the 13d inat., at half-past 1 r a. m., General Grant 
oraiered a demon&tnilioii against Mi.tElonary Ridge, to develop the 
force holding it. The troops niarched out, formed In older, and 
advanced In line of battle, as If on parade. 

The Rebels watched the formation and movement from Iheir 
picket lines und rifle pits, and from the summits of Missionary Ridge, 
five hundred fsel above 11a, and thought it was a review and drill, bo 
opmlj' and deliberately, so regular, was it all done. 

The line advanced, preceded by sktrmlBhers, and at 2 o'clock 
reached our picket lines, and opened a rattling volley upon the 
pickets, who replied and ran into their advanced II 
fter thetn went out our skirmishers and into them, along 




center of the line of 35,000 tioopa which General TIioihab tiaci s« 
quickly displayed, until we opened fijc. Prisoners as^rl that thej" 
thought Uic whole moveinent waa a review and g«-neral drill, and 
that it was too tnle to eend to their campa for re-inforcements, and 
that they were overwhelmed by force of numbers. It wa,^ a curprieo 
tn open da j light 

At 3 e. HI. Ihe important advanced position of Orchard Knob and 
the lines right and left were itt our possession , and arrangemenla 
were ordeved for holding their during the night. 

The next day at daylight General Sherman had 5,000 men ocroM 
the Tennessee, and e.stablished on its south bank, and commenced 
the construction of a pontoon bridge abou t sin miles above Challfr 
nooga. The Rebel steamer " Dui.bar "■ was repaired at the right 
moment, and rendered effective aid In this crossing, carryfag over 

By nightfall General Sherman had seized llie extremity of Mh* 
elonary Ridge nearest the river, and waa entrenching himself. Gen- 
eral Howard, wiLh a brigade, opened communication with him froto 
Chattanooga on the south side of the river. Skirmishing and can> 
nonoding continued all day on the left and center. General llook«r 
scaled the slopes of Lookout Mountain, and from Ihe vallei of Look- 
out Creek drove the Rebels around the point. He captun-d tome 
3,000 priEoners, and established himself high up Ihe mountain sldf^ 
in tuii view of Chattanooga. This raised the blockade, and now 
steamers were ordered from Bridgeport to Chattanooga. Thejr had 
run only to Kelly's Ferry, whence ten miles of hauling over moun- 
tain roads and twice across the Tennessee on pontoon bridges, 
brought us our supplies. 

All nightthe point of Missionary Ridgeon the extreme left, and 
the side of Lookout Mountain o.i the exirerae right, blazed with the 
camp fires of loyal troops. 

The day had been one of dense mists and rains, and much of 
Geiieral Hooker's battle was fought above the clouds, wide h con- 
cealed him from our view, but from which his musketry was tieard. 

At nightfall the sky cleared, and the full moon— "the traitor's 
doom" — shone upon the beautiful scene, until I A. M., when twink- 
ling sparks upon the mountain side shoived that picket skirmishing 
was going on. Then it ceased. A brigade sent from Chattanoc^a 
crossed the Chattanooga Creek, and opened communlcBtlon with 
Hooker. 




■erRi Gront'a beodquai-ters during the alternoon of the a^d 
J6 day of tlie i^lh were in Wood's redoubt, except when, in Ihe 
le of llie da/, he rode along the advanced line, visiting the head- 
quarters of the several commanders in Chattanooga Valley. 

Aldaj'light on theisth the Stars and Strijiefl were descried on 
the peak o£ Lookout, The Rebels had evacuated the mountain. 

Uooker moved to descend the mountain, striking Miseionary 
RiJge nt the Rossville Gap, to sweep both aides and its summit. 

The Rebel troops were «een, fts soon as It was light enough, 
tfraiining regiments aad brigades along the narrow uummit oi Mia- 
^narj Ridge, cither concentrating on the right to overwhelm 
Sherman, or marching for the railroad to raise Ihe siege. 

Thcj" had evacuated the valiej of Chattanooga. Would they 
abandon (hat of Chlckamauga? 

The twenty-pounders and four-and-a -quarter Inch rifles of Wood's 
redoubt opened on Missionary Ridge. Orchard Knob sent its com- 
pUments to the Ridge, which, wilh rifled Parrotts, answered, and the 
cannonade, thus commenced, continued all day. Shot and shell 
•creamed from Orchard Knob to Missionary Hldge, and from Mis- 
sloaary Ridge to Orchard Knob, and from Wood's redoubt, over the 
limds of Generals Grant and Tliomas and their sta&a, who were 
with ua (n this favorable position, from m hence the whole battle could 
be seen as in an amphitheatre. The headquarters were under lire all 
day long. 

Cainoniding and musketry were heard from General Sherman, 
and Genrr.il Howard marched the Eleventh Corps tc 

General Thomas sent out skirmiahcrs, who drove In the Rebel.j 
pfckeCs and chased Ihem into their entrenchments, a 
Bilisiionary Ri.lge Sherman mode an assault again, 
ourenthei on a hijh knob next to that on which Sherman hint 
lay rorlidcd. The assault was gallantly made. 

Sliennan reached the edge of the crest, and held his ground il 
(It oecmed to mc) an hour, but was bloodily repulsed by ri 

A general advance was ordered, and a strung line of sklrmldj 
(Ulowed by a deployed line of baltle some two miles in length. 
Ihe signal of leaden shots from headquarters on Orchard Knob, the 
line moved rapidly and orderly forward. The Rebel pickets dis- 
charged thrfr muskets and ran into their rifle-pits. Our skirmisher*. * ■ 
follawed on their heels. 

Tile line of battle was not far behind, and we saw the gray Re^ 
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■worm out or llie Icdtje line ol rifle'plla and over the bme of (he hill 
In numbers wlilch Gurpriecd us. A (evv turnrd ond firpd tlieir pieoe«| 
but Itie greater nutnber collected into the many roods which cr 
obllquci/ up ItB Bleep !aee, and wenl on to the lop. 

So;ne regiments pressed on and swarmed up the Bleep sides <rf 
the Ridge, atid here nnd there a coloi-was advanced b,\vond the lines. 
The attempt appeared tnoat dangetous; but tlie advance was sup- 
ported, and the«lu)le line WBii ordered to Elorm the heights,' npDii 
which rot less than feirly pieces o£ nrtillcrj-, and no one knew how 
many muskets, Btood ready to aluugliter the assallaiils. With Che 
angwering to cheers, the men swarmed upward. They gathered Id 
ihepolntB least difficult of accent, and the line was broken. Color 
nf:cr color was planted on the eummit, while musket and csiui 
voniiled their thuiidor upon them. 

A well-directed shotfrom Orchard Knob exploded a Rebel caiMon 
on the summit.and the gun was seen being speedily taken to the right, 
its driver ISHhing his horses. A party of our soldiers Intercepted 
them, and the gun was captured, wttli cheers. 

A fierce mus'.etry figlit broke out to the left, where, between 
Tlioinas and Sherman, a. mile or two of the Ridge was still occupied 
by the Rebels. 

Bragg left the house in which he had held his headquarters, ai 
rode Ij the rear as our troops crowded the hill on eillier side of bim. 

General Grant proceeded to the summit, and then only did v 
know I'.a height. 

Some of the t^apluied artillery wa^ put into position. ArtfUerisK 
were sent for to work tlie guns, and caissons were searched tor 



The Rebel log tireastworks were torn to pieces and carried to tbe 
other Eide of the Ridge, and used in forming barricades ai^ross, 

A strong line of Infantry was formed in the rear of Baird's line, 
and engaged !n a musketry contest with the Rebels 1o the left, and a 
secure lodgment wjib soon effected. 

The other assault to the right of our center gained the summit, 
end the Rebels threw down their arms and ded. 

Hooker, coming into favorable position, swept the right of tlie 
Ridge, and captured many prisoners. 

Bragg's remaining troops left early in the night, and the batOcof 
Chatlarooga, afier days of manceuvring and fighting, wa> won. 1 
strength of *he Btfbdlion In the center Is broken. Bumslde U 




rdlered from danger in East Tennessee. Kentucky and Tenni 

WO rescned. Georgia and the Southfast are threatened (n t lie 

'r victory 'S added to Iht thafter of " l/Hcend^ioutd Sui 

To-iilgbt theeBlimale of captures !b several thousand prlt 
■ad thirly pieces of arlillety. 

Our loss for bo great a victory ts not severe. 

Sn'ES i^ firing the ralh'oad as he retreAts toward Di 
Sherman is in hot pursuit. 

To-day t viewed the battle-field, -which extends for sin milei 
Mlsslotiary Ridge and for Kveral pilles on Lookout Mountain. 

Probnbly not so well directed, bo well ordered a bailie, has taken 
place during the war. But one assault was repulsed ; but that assault, 
by calling to that point the Rebel reserves, prevented them repulsing 
any of the others. 

A few days since Bragg sent to General Grant a flag of truce 
adrisin^ him that !l would be prudent to remove any non-c< 
who might be still in Chattanooga. No reply has been 
bttt the combatanta having removed from the vicinity, U U prol 
Ibat non-combatants can remain without imprudenc 

M. C. Meigs, ^uarfataaaier-Cem 

Id securing this great victory tlie Union forces bad lost 
757 killed, 4,529 wounded and 330 missing. The loss of 
tho Confederates has never been ascertained, but reached 
probably beyond fifteen thousand. General Grant cap- 
tured 6,143 prisoners, 40 pieces of artillery, 69 artillery 
carriages, and cai^ons, and 7,000 stand o{ small arms. 

Not satisfied with the first fruits of this victory Grant 
ordered the retreating enemy to be hotly pursued, which 
was successfully accomplished, they being foreed back 
upon Ringgold. Further pursuit was abandoned, owing to 
iho necessity of relieving Burnside at Knoxville. 

Grant had by his masterly movement in turning the 
enemy back upon Dalton and Ringgold thrown Sherman 
nnd his corps between Longstreet and Bragg, and h e wt 
ouce dispatched General Granger and other forces u 
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ShcrnwKi to tlie relief of Burnside who had falleu back 
within tiie e n Irene lini en ts at Kiioxville, in order to draw 
Longatreet as far away from Bragg as possible and thereby 
preventing him from reinforcing that unfortunate yet 
brave general. 

Learning that Bragg had been defeated at Chattanooga, 
and realizing that Giant would at once reinforce Burnside 
and raise the siege, Longstreet determined to carry the 
Union works by storm, and selected November 29, 1S63, for 
Ihe assault. Though made with great gallantry the as- 
sault proved a failure, 
and long before he 
could recover from the 
eifects of this he found 
that the several Union 
columns sent for the 
lelief of the besieged 
city were gathering 
around him in such a 
manner that if he did 
not withdraw from his 
position, he would be 
completely surround- 
ed. On the night of 
JAMES LONGSTREET. Dccembcr 4 he raised 

the siege of the place and retreated eastward toward 
Virginia. 

With the raising of the Biege of Knoxville this re- 
markable campaign ended, and tlie war in the Southwest 
was substantially closed. 

On the same day the President issued the folli 
proclamation for a national thanksgiving: 




AND SERVICES. 

ExEClTTrVB M.\IfSlOK, 

Washington, D, C, December 7, 1S63. 

J Inrormatlon being received thai the insurgent force li 

g from Ea^t Tennessee, iiniier circumstances rendering it 

to that the Union forces cannot liereafter be dislodged from 

iportant position; anil esteeming tiiis to be of high national 

, I recommend that all layal people do, on receipt of 

aoHon, assemble at Iheir places uf worship, and render 

iDDgc and gratitude to Almighty God for this grest iiJ< 

mlcTthe nationalcause. A. LtNcoi.N. 

( following day he sent the following dispatch to 

~ Mieral Grant: 

Washijcoton, Dec. E 
Ckmbbai. Grant; 

Uiding that jour lodgment at Chatlanooga and Knoivfll^ 

p^eecure, / wmJ to Sender yon and all under your command my 

t iitUii—my ft^ottttdtst gfatitude fof the MS, courage 

•t •with wiici yea anil liey, over so greta difficulties,, 

Itfnt liai important objecl. God bless vou sill 

A. LlNCOLM.i 

e campaign ended, General Grant issued the follom^ 
■l£;ratulatory orders to the army : 

hsahquartbrs military division of the 
Mississippi, in thb Field, 
Chattanoooa, Tehnkssbc, December 10, 1S63. I 
if Orders A'o.?.] 
■ General Commanding takes this opportunity or retuming- 
e thanks and congratulations to the brave armies of the 
r Cumberland, the Ohio, the Tennessee, and their comrades from the 
I Pototnac, Cor the recent splendid and decldve successes achieved over 
«eoemy. 1h a ihort time yoiihayt recovered from him ike centrelef- 
I rt« TtHMissee River Jrom Bridgeport to KnoxviUe. You didodgeiF 
I iimfnm his great stronghold afon Lookout Momtain, drmie him' 
I Jr*M Ci/tttaaaega Valley, wrested from kit detrrmined grasp Ikt 
I fosttstifn ^Missionary Ridge, reftlied viilk heavy loss t 

I atuittUs Mfen Knoxvilie, /erring Jun to raise the ti^e t&tr: 




ttriviug Xim at atl poiatt, ut/eriy renled and disMHiJtf^ , 
limiiiofllitStiUa. By your noble heroism and determined 
;^ou have most effectualljr defeated the plana of the enemjr for regain- 
ing posBeEElOQ ol tiie States of Kentucky and Tenneesee. You have 
Eecured poEitlone from which do rebellloue power can drive of dk- 
lodge jiou. For all this the General commanding thanks jron col- 
lectively and individually. The lojal people of the United SUtes 
thank and bless you. Their hopes and prayers for your succeat 
against this unholy rebellion are with you doily. Thejrijith tn ^ou 
will nottieln vain. Their hopes will not be blasted. Their pni_r«re 
to Almighty God will be answered, You will yet go to other fields 
ofKtrife; and with the invincible bravery and unflinching loyally (a 
-justice and right vrhlch have characterized you In the pact, vou will 
prove that no enemy can withEtand you, and that no defences, how 
ever formidable, can check your onward march. 

By order of Maj.-Gen. V. S Gl 

T.S.BOWBRS, A. A.-G. 





political speculators, both at home and abroad; while «t 
the North the faith of the wavering whs confirmed, sod 
the patriots were reassured. 

General Grant was not quite forty-three years of age; 
his personal appearance at this time Is thus described by s 
correspondent : 

"Ths appearatjce of General Grant is far from what an idcilSet 
would picture o£ a great hero. He le a man of medium height, ftnd 
but little above the minimum standard of officers of the army. The 
appearance of his countenance during repose ]s far from commanding; 
bul on the field there seems to be something fn the detenu ined glance 
of Ills eye, the contracted hrow, and the firm-eet teelh, lliat would 
Imply that his wishes " must and ehall be carried out.'* Otherwise 
there is but little in his countenance that could be called striking, 
"Ilia brow is straight and square, bulc.innot be characterized aslot^i 
although it is far from ignoble. Kk hvail is covered by a fair quan- 
tity of light brownish hair. His eyes are blue, sharp, and exprestnve, 
yet at times, calm and mild. HU nose 1b aquiltne.its bold Unesdclicateix 
chiseled. His mouth and chtn are well formed, but are roncealed 
under a heavy reddish beard and inauatache, which 1« kept cut some- 
what shorter than it deserves. 

"His manner is mild, even In tlmcsof the greatest excttement,and 
the humblest drummer-boy can aa easily reach the General with hla 
complaints, as could his corps, or departmental CDramanders. 

" His style of dress lias often been alluded lo in the course of this 
narrative, He assumoB no gaudy plumes nor trappings, and takes 
but little consideration as to his personal appearance. This apparent 
carelessness is a conclusive evidence Uiat his mind is employed with 
more Important matters." 

Tlie first announcement of General Grant's victorious 
campaign in Georgia and Tennessee was made on the day 
of the first assembling of Congress for 1863—4. ^^' Waah- 
burne, Member of the House from Galena, Illinois, immedi- 
ately gave notice of the introduction of twro bills, one, "To 
revive the grade of Lieutenant- General of the Arm " uwl 



WFB AND SERVICES. 

"To provide that a medal be struck for C 
t and the officers of the army." When t 

i brought up, it was passed by both Houses 
^tigress without opposition, receiving the signature of^ 
president, and became the first law of the session ^^1 
The following is a copy of the official docume^^H 

GSNERAL Ordbrs No. 393. ^^1 



■istHicd lo Majsr-Gtutral Grant m the Hami oS Iht ptoph «/ 

■tt i^Amtrlca. 

Wit retolved, by lie Semite and Hoaie of RffresBHfalives of lit 

B Statu of America, in Congress asstmbled. That the thanks of 

» be, and they hereby are, presented lo Major-General Ulys- 

Qraot, and through liim to the officers and soldiers who have 

i'Dnder hie command during thU rebellion, fur their gallaiilry 

i conduct in the baltlea in which they have been engaged; 

■t the President of the United SLites be request»l lo cause a 

o be slrur.k, with tuitable emblems, devices, and Inscrlp- 

b bo prenented to Major-General Grant, 

Ami be it furth'r tcsalvad. That, when the said medal 

mve been fttruck, the President shall cause a copy of this joint 

n to be engfrosseil on parchment, and shall transmit the same, 

W with the suid medal, lo Ma} .ir- General Grant, to be presented 

||,ln the name of the people of the United States of America, 

Andbf it further rrxolved, Thata sulBclentaiim of money 
T this resolution Into effect is hereby appropriated out of any 
ft In the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

SCHUYLKR COLPAX, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

H. Hamlix, 
I^Preiidenl of the United States, and President of the Senate. 
ed, December 17, 1S63: Abraham Lincou*. 

i medal, as selected by the committee having the 
Sr in charge, was designed by Leutze, and is thus d 
" •eribed by the N. 3' Evening Post: 
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"Tlie diverse of tlie medal was loci>nsistof a profile IlkeneMol 
the hero, sjrrouniied by a wreath of laurels ; hia name and llic vear 
of hU vlcloiies inEcnbed ut>on it, and the whole tumiunded by a 
gnUxjr of stars. The design for the reverse was original, appropriate, 
and beautiful. It was the figure of Fame seated in a graceful altitude 
on the American engie, which, with oulepread wings, seems preparing 
for flighL In her right hand she held the symbolical tj ump, and In 
her left, a scroll, on which were, inscribed the names of the gallant 
chiepG various Iwttles, viz. : Corinth, Vicksburg, Mississipj>i River.and 
ChBttanooga. On her head was a helmet, ornamenled In Indian &sb* 
Ion, with feathers radiating from it In front of the eagle, il« brettt 
resting against It, was the emblematical shield of tlie United Slates, 
JuBl underneath this group, their stems crossing each other, were 
^igle sprigs of the pine and the palm, typical of the North and South. 
Above the figure of Fame, hi a curved line, the moilo, 'Proclaim 
Liberty throughout the Land.' The edge was surrounded, like the 
obverse, with a circle of stars of a style peculiar to the Byzantine 
period, and rarely seen Cxtiept In the Illuminated MSS. of that age. 
These stars were more in number than the eilbting Slates— of course, 
Including those of llie South — thereby suggesting furtlier additions in 
he iiiture to the Union." 

The Legislatures of New York, Ohio and other States 
passed resolutions of tlianks to Gener^il Grant and his 
army, while othur honors were paid hira by societies, elect- 
ing hira honorary life member, etc. 

While these honors were being showered on General 
Grant by his admiriog countrymen, be was busily occupied 
in gathering up hia strength to pursue the war with 
unabated vigor. About Christmas he visited Knoxvilte to 
inspect the condition of the troops there, and found the 
men in great need of clothing; many were without shoes, 
others had but a single blanket. The winter was the 
most inclement that bad been known for tliirty years. 
The roads encumbered with snow and ice, were aimott 
impassable. The resources of the country had become 
exhausted, owing to the gathering of avittti. Utae arauch 




IfAdd to these innumerable cares, he fouud lUat the : 
B constanlly attacking his outposts. The 
"pities of the route to Kiioxville rendered it almost in 
«ibtc to remedy the sufferings of his men; but all that 
couid be done was done. 

From Knoxville he visited Nashville, crossing the 
country- by th« Cumberlaiid Gap on hor&ebatk, passing 
Ihroogh Barbersville, London and Lexington, Whei 
he weni, crowds thronged to greet hiin. Various cl 
were made to induce him to make speeches, but never 
BUCOCES. At Lexington, General Leslie Coombs, ^ni 
the crowd: " General Grant has told me in confidence 
he never made a speech, Lnows nothing about speech- 
makidg, and has no disposition to learn." 

Elaborate plans bad been matured by Grant for the 
proeecuiiim of the war and the crushing of the Rebellion 
in the Soutliwest, ns soon as the weather would adrni^. 
active operations. A concerted movement of all 
armies under one policy, and so far as possible, under 
Uinctioit. 

The policy of General Grant, is shown in out 
tDmmuiiicatlons to the War Department He said 

'■Iloul; upon the next line for me lo secure to be that Ironl 
CliaUan»ug4 to Mobile, Montgomery and Atlanta being the Import- 
ant Intermediate points. To do thit, large supplies itiust be eecured 
OD the Tennessee River, eo Bs to be independent of the railroad [rum 
here (N«6h*Hle) to tiie Tennessee, for a considerable length o{ time. 
Motaile would be a second base. Tlie deatruction which Sherman 
wUl do to Ihe roads around Meridian hUI be of material importance to 
M In prevciiilt-.g the enemy from drawing Buppiies from Mississippi, 
and In clearing tliat seciion of all large bodies of rebel troops. ... 
1 do not look upon any poinlE, except Mobile in Ihe South, and 
Tennetsee River in the North, as presenting practlcabie 
poinU from whlth to opeiate against Atlanta and Montgomery.'' 
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space prevents a description of the several movementi 
of troops in the Southwest. Genera! Grant directed the 
complicated movements of three armies extending from 
the Alleghanies to the Mississippi. General Tliomas v»as 
at Chattanooga threatening Hardee, who had relieved 
Bragg soon after the battle of Chattanooga. Longstreet 
v^as being closely watched by Schofield, who had suc- 
ceeded Burnside at Knoxville, and Sherman was at Vicfcs- 
bui^ preparing for his magnificent raid into Mississippi — 
all received their instructions from General Grant. 

Moving from Vicksbiirg with McPhersoii's Seventeenth 
Army Corps, in light marching order, General Sherman 
drove the rebels out of the State, destroyed the great railway 
center of Meridian, with the tracks to Quitman, to Laa- 
dei'dale Springs and to Cuba Station; returning to Vicks* 
burg on the 35th of February, having supported his army 
upon the rebel stores which he captured, and brought 
back with his triumphant column 400 prisoners, 5,000 
negroes, 1,000 white refugees, and 3,000 animals — all this 
being accomplished in about one month, during which 
time his army had marched nearly 400 miles, losing bul 
I "JO in killed, wounded and missing. 

On January 24 General Grant was suddenly called to 
St. Louis, to the sick bedside of his eldest son. Arriving 
unheralded and unannounced, the first intimation the citi- 
zens of the city had that the hero of the Western army 
was among them was on seeing on the hotel register the 
name of "U, S. Grant, Chattanooga." The intelligence 
of his arrival spread rapidly, and crowds gathered around 
the hotel to see him. He was at once invited to a public 
dinner. His reply to this invitation was characteristic: 



LIFE AND SEKViciia. 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 27, tSt 
u John O'Pallan, Hon. John How, 
And Citrzena of St. I.outs, — 
Gentlemen: — Your highly complimentary Invitation " t( 
eU ocqaninlances and n^ke new ones," at a dinner to be given by. : 
lUienB of St Louis, is jusl rereived, 

I will stale that I have only vialed St. Louis on 
ic autrk child. Finding, however, that he has passed the crUie 
llU disease, and is pronounced out of danger by his physicians,. 
I octcpt Ihe invilalion. My stay in this city will be short— probably 
rtbeyonJ the 1st proximo. On to-morrow I shall be engaged. Any 
•J day of my stay here, and any place selected by the citizens of 
t will be agreeable for me to meet them, 
fa the honor to be, very respectfully. 
Your obedient servant, 

U. S. Grant, Maiar-Generol U. S. A. 

banquet was sumptuous and elegant in ail respects, 
guests being present in the Bjuicious hall at the 
ill Hotel. When the toast was given, "Our distin- 
-^tushed guest, Major-General Gnmt," the band struck up 
" Hail to the Chief 1 " General Grant rose and said, "Gpii- 
tleinen, in response it will be impossible to do more than 
thank you." During the evening he was serenaded, and 
the hotel was surrounded by thousands anxious to catch a 
Bight of him, and clamorous for a speech. Stepping out 
Upon the balcony, he was received with cheer upon cheer. 
Removing his hat amid profound silence, he said ; "Gentle- 
men, I thank you for this honor. I cannot make a speech. 
It is something I have never done and never intend to do; 
end I beg you will excuse me." This did not pacify the 
crowd, nnd their demands for a speech were only th) 
greater. 

Several gentlemen standing near urged him to addrc 
tlie people. One, more enthusiastic than the rest, a 
M General, tell them you can fight for them, but ytfl 
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cnnnnt talk to them; do tell them that." Calmly turning 
to th« spealcer, he Baiil: " Some one else must say that if 
it is to be said." The immeuse multitude continuing their 
fthouting, the General leaned over the balcony and said, 
slowly, deliberately, and firmly: "Gentlemen, mnking 
speeches is not my business. I nevur did it in my life and 
never will. I thank you, however, for your attendance 
here." He then bowed and retired. 

The bill which had been introduced into Congress the 
first days of the session, "lo revive the grade of Lieutenant 
General "was passed almost unanimously on the a 6th of 
February, 1S64. On March zd the President nominated 
General Grant as Lieutenant-Gencral,and on the following 
day the Senate confirmed the nomination. But two men 
had ever held this position. In 1758, the country being 
apprehensive of a war with France, President Adams 
appointed George Washington " Lieutenant Genral of the 
armies of the United States." In 1855 General Wiuiield 
Scott had the office conferred on him by brevet. 

The same day of his confirmation as Lieutenant- Gen- 
eral he was ordered to Washington, and started on the 
following morning, March 4. Before leaving for the East, 
General Grant wrote the following letter to General Sher- 
man, who was then at Memphis. This letter, with Sher- 
man's answer, which follows, exhibits both these great 
commanders in a most attractive light: 

Dbar Sherman,— The bill reviving the grade of LleuteDsnt- 
General has become a law, and my name has been sent to the Senate 
for the place. I now receive orders to report to WasMngton imme- 
diately in person, which indicates a confirmation, or a lUeliliood of 
confirmation. I start In the morning to comply with the order. 

Whilst 1 have been eminently succesEfui in this war, in at least 
gaining the confidence of the public, no one feels more tlian I how 




h of this success !b due to the energy, skill, and lite hnrmonious 

Ing forth of that energy and skill, of those whom it hss been m^ 
ne lo have occupying subordinate pontiona under me. 

There are many ofBcere to whom these remarks are applicable to 
■ greater or less degree, proportionate to their ability us Eoldiej's; but 
what I want is to express my thanks to you and McPheraon, at the 
Idea to whom, abare all others, I feel Indebted for whatever I have 
had of tncceM. 

How for your advice and assistance nave been of help to we, you 
know, llow far your execution of whatever has been given you to 
do entitles you lo the reward I am receiving, you cannot know as 
well as I. 

1 leel all the gratitude this letter would express, giving It the 
moat iHaltcring conatrucdon. The word you I use In the plural, 
fniendlng it for McPherson also. I would write lo him, and will 
some day; but, starting In the morning, I do not know that I shoU- 
find time just now. Your frienc 

U. S. Grai 



The following is General Sherman's reply: 
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DifAR General, — I have your more than kind and character!*- 
lie letter of the ^tli Instant. I will send a copy to General McPherson 

You do yourself Injustice, and us too much honor. In assigning 
lo us too large a share of the merits which have led to your high 
adrancemcnt. I know you approve the friendship I have ever prof- 
fered to you, and will permit me to continue, oa herelofore, to 
manifest it on all proper occasions. 

You are now Washington's legiHmate successor, and occupy a 
pocition of almost dangerous elevation; but if you can continue, as 
heretofore, to be yourself, — simple, honest and unpretending, — you 
will enjoy through life the respect and love of friends, and the 
btxnage of millions of human beings, who will award you b large 
■liortt In securing to them and tlieir descendants a government of 
law and stability, , 

I repeat, you do General McPherson and myself too much honor. 
Al Belmonl you manifested your traits; neither of us being near. 
At Donelson, aleo, you illustrated your whole cliaracter. 

ir,and General McPherson was In too subordinate a capacl 
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Until yoa had woo DoneUon, I conrecs I was aJmoBt cowed faj 
the terrible urny of anarchical elements that presented tltemMlveft 
at every point) t)ul that admitted a ray of light I have followed 
«incG. f believe you are as brave, patriotic, and just as the great 
prototype, Waehfnglon; as unselfish, kind-hearted, and honest as a 
iiinn Ehould be: but the chief characteristic is the simple faith In 
success you have always manifested, which I can liken to nothing 
else than the faith a Christian has in the Saviour. 

This faith gave you the victory at Shiloh and at Vlckcborg. 
Also, when you have completed your best preparations, you go Into 
battle without liesilatlOTi, as at Chattanooga — no doubts, no reserves; 
and I tcil you, it was this made us act with confidence. I knew, 
wherever I wae, that you thought of me, and If i got In a tight 
place, you would help me out, if alive. 

My only point of doubt was. In your knowledge of grand strategy 
and of books of science and history ; bul, I confess, your common- 
sense seems to have supplied all these. 

Now, as to the future. Don't stay in Washington, Come West; 
take (o yourself the whple Mississippi Valley. Let us make It dead 
sure, — and I tell you, the Atlantic slopes and Pacific shores will 
follow Its destiny, as sure as the limbs of a tree live or die with the 
main trunk, Wc have done much, but still much remans. Tline, 
and time's inSuences ore with us. We could almost aSbrd to alt 
still, and let these influences work. 

Here lies the seat of the coming empire; and from the Wet^ 
when our lask la done, we will make short work of Charle»ton_i 
Richmond, and the impoverished coast of the Atlantic, 
Your sincere friend, 

W. T. Shbrj 

On the afternoon of March 8 he reached Wasli 
ton, and quietly and unrecognized, repaired to WiU 
Hotel, While seated at the dliiing table with his yoi 
son by his side, before he had half finished his dlnna 
gentleman lately from New Orleans recognized hinip f 
rising, informed the guests that General Ulysses S. Gn 
was in the room. Simattaneously, and as by an instinctive 
impulse, all arose, and a storm of cheers rang through the 
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f many pressed around him to tnke him by the liandf 

(St WS8 some time before he could finish his dinner. In 

irening he attended the President's levee, enteiing the 

1 unannounced, but was soon recogniaed and 

cd with great cordiality by Mr, Lincoln. The noted 

' Visitor then became tlie observed of all observers. 

On tlie afternoon of the following day he was presented 
by Mr. Lincoln with his commission, the ceremony taking 
place in the presence of the Cabinet, General Halleck, the 
rcuring Gencral-in Chief, the members of Grant's sta^ 
that officer's son, the President's private secretary, and 
Representative Owen Lovejoy. When General Grant 
entered the room he was cordially received by Mr. Lincoln 
and presented Co the Cabinet. The President then ad- 
dressed him as follows: 



, Gknueal Geiaht ; The nation's appreciation of what you . 
b and its reliance upon you far what atill remaing to 
d hi the dialing great struggle, are now presented 
pUsion, constituting yoa Lieutenant- General In the army of the 
d Statee. With this high honor devolves upon jou, also, a cor- 
iding responsibility. As the country herein trusts you, so, 
r God, it will sustain you. I scarcelj' neeil lo add, that with 
what I here speak tor Che oatian, goes my own hearty personal con- 



t^ ■'^ 

.f the 



To which General Grant replied as follows: 

Mr. PRBStOBNT; I accept the conrnnlssion, wtlh gratitude II 
the higti honor conferred. With the aid of the noble armies that 
have (ought on to many Gelds for our common countrj', It will be my 
earnest endeavor not to disappoint your expectations. I feel the full 
wdght of the responsibitities now devolving on me, and I know that 
ti Ibey are met, It will be due to those armies, and, above all, to the 
favor of that Providence which leads both nations and men. 

L short time was spent in pleasant social 
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and this simple and interesting interview ended. The 
next day, March lO, General Grant visited the Army of 
the Potomac, then lying north of the Rapidan, iq company 
with General Meade, its commander. On his return lo 
Washington he immitliately made preparations for hit 
departure for the West, leaving on the following day. 

On the lath a epeuial orJcr of the President assi^ed 
the new Lieutenant-Genera 1 to the command of the armies 
of the United States, the headquarters of the army bein^ 
in Washington, and " with Lieutenant-Geiieral Grant io 
the field." 

The Lieutenant -General found opposed to him at the 
time he assumed command of the armies of the United 
States, General Lee in Virginia, who was the senior officer 
of the Confederacy, strongly posted along the south 
bank of the Rapidan, covering Richmond, Lee was the 
idol of the Confederacy, cool and brave, clear-headed and 
quick in the dispositions of a battlefield, an excellent lit- 
eral, and a worthy antagonist for Grant. 

General Johnston, whom Grant had several times met 
and defeated, was in command of the second great army 
at Dalton, Ga. This army covered Atlanta, a great rail- 
road center, and an immense military depot for die 
Confederate army. Next to Richmond, of the most vital 
importance to the rebels. General Forrest was Operating 
with a large force of cavalry in Northeastern Mississippi; 
while portions of Western Virginia, the eastern angle of 
Tennessee, and the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, were 
in the enemy's hands. West of the Mississippi, with few 
exceptions, was also in rebel possession and held by a force 
of not less than eighty thousand men. This large fom 
had become somewhat disintegrated by inaction and want 
of opposition by our armies. It wilt readily be aeea that 




tichmonil. 

» oppose and destroy Ihe army of Lee, ar 
hire Richmond, was the duty assigned to the Army of the 
Potomac, Qnder that able General, George G. Meade, who 
K> brilliantly won the battie of Gettysburg, Lleuteaant- 
Oeneral Grant was to accompany him. 

Upon Grant's promotion, Major-General William 
Teaimseh Shermiin had boen assigned to the command of 
ibc Military Division of the Mississippi, with headquarters 
At Chattanooga. He was to operate against Johnston and 
drive him back and take Atiunia, His campaign was to 
he an aggressive one, to follow Johnston wherever he went 
and prevent his joining or reinforcing the army of Lee. 

General Banks commanded the Department of the 
Gulf, and was to make an advance up the Red River ai 
ftr BS Shreveport. If his expedition was successful he 
was lo turn over his command to General Steele. By 
withdrawing a portion of the garrisons at different points 
on the Mississippi he could collect an army of nearly thirty 
thousand men, and was to co-operate with Admiral Fam*' 
gat in an attack on Mobile. 

General Butler was to make an advance up the sontl 
bank of the James witli an army of thirty thousand men, 
threatening Richmond, General Sigel was in command 
of the forces in West Virginia and the Shenandoah. He 
WUB to advance southward tn two columns, to co-operate 
with the Army of the Potomac. Pending these movements 
all other organizations were actively employed in garrison 
doty in a hostile territory, protecting land and water commu- 
nications, and in providing supplies for the army in the field. 

A new era was to be inaugurated hereafter; instead of 
independent action of our armies east and west, the en( 
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was to be engaged at all important points at once and con- 
tinuously, thereby preventing the shifting of troops from 
one point to another. They were to be beaten if possible, 
but if that could not be done, then they must be worn out 
by constant shocks and attrition— in the latter case force of 
numbers alone would in the end produce the coveted result. 
The sequel proved the wisdom of General Grant's plans and 
purposes as the director and supervisor of all the campaigns. 



CHAPTER XII. 



THE BATTLES OF THE WILDERNBSB. 



a the 23d of March General Grant, accompanied hy 

Bfrant and his eldest son, Genera! Rawlins and three 

i members of his staff, aixived in Washington. The 

m the whole nation were upon him. For the firet 

irniy of the United States was so unified that it 

t be handled to the best advantage. General Grant 

^veii unlimited scope. He had left his trusted Gen- 

LSherrann, Thomas, McPherson, and otiiers of lesser 

|jn the West, and was about to take command in per- 

f the veler;in Army of the Potomac. He at oiu 

I the dashing and fearless Sheridan, hitherto in obsd 

II command of the cavalry service. 
B Army of the Potomac was at once reorganized; 

ETorps were consolidated and reduced to Iliree — the 
", Fifth and Sixth. The Second, commanded by 
r-General Winfield Scott Hancock, with Generals 
■^ Bnrlow, Birney and Barr in command of divisions, 
Benerals Webb, Owen, Ward, Hayes and Mott of 
The Fifth Corps, commanded by the brilliant 
ilcillful Major-General G. K, Warren j his division 
landers were Generals Wadsworth, Crawford, Rob- 
uon and Griffin, and brigades under Ayres, Cutter, Bax- 
ter, Barnes and Rice — all veterans. The Sixth Corps was 
mmand of Major General John Sedgwick, one q 
0^) 
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the most popular officers of the army. He had more than 
once been offered comrannci of the Array of the Poioann, 
but his modesty caused htm to decline it. His corps had 
won a poiilLoti second to none in the army, and fuUy (Ic> 
served the epithet whicli it received as the "Bloody Sixth." 
He was ably assisted by Generals Wright, Getiy ami 
Prince as division commanders, with Generals Torbcrt, 
Shater, Wheaton, Neill, Eustis and Russell, and Colonels 
"Upton, Burnham and Grant, in command of brigadeai 
Brigadier-General Henry J. Hunt was Cliief of Artillery 
■General James C. Duane commanded a brigade of engi 
neer troops and poiitnon trains. The quartermaster's de 
partment and Immense pack of supply wagons wasdirecte« 
ty Brigadier-General Rufus Ingalls. The whole, unde 
■the command of Major General George G. Meade. 

The latter part o 
April tlie Ninth Corps 
commanded by Genei 
A. E. Bumside,joioe< 
the Army of the Poto 
mac at Culpepper, Thi 
corps was composed h 
part of colored troops 
who were now for th« 
first time sent to 
front. Reinforcement! 
had been pouring 
during the month 0^ 
April. E verything WW 
now in readiness for tht 
given to advance, 
of May, 1864, the tetltf 
of the army were struck, and at night the troops begai 




army to move, ami the order v 
On the afternoon of the 
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J the Rapidan at Germ.inm and Ely's Fords. 
e clijsc of llie following day, over one hundred tj 
^Tnen had crossed the river and were marching towai 
[fllderness. This is a wiUI, desolate tract of country, 
i in SpoCtsylvania County, about five miles bioai 
miles long. It is an immense jungle, i 
i a ihick, almost impenetrable underbrush, 
k ravines, preventing the movement of nrtilli 



ineral Lee, ever watchful, had purposely allowed 
forces to advance without giving buttle, having 
to attitck Giant in the Wilderness, where he . 
were perfectly familiar, hoping to be able to 
army in the opening of the campaign. Ilidi 
forests, Lee could mass his troops and burl them on 
lint of the Union line which he chose to attack. 
lit noon May 5, Warren, who held tlie advance of 
army, was furiously attacked by the enemy, fight- 
Kh the most determined bravery. The Union forces, 
Ijr outnumbered at this point, slowly fell batk, con. 
"^tting every foot of ground. Receiving reinforcemci 
Ihey rallied and drove the rebels back with great slaughl 
Before night, the enemy having been repulsed at nil poinl 
General Grant ordered an immediale advance .ilon; 
CDlire line, but darkness intervened before the final arraoge- 
ments were completed. The losses during this bloody con. 
flicthad been terrible, and the hospitals were crowded. Or- 
■lerswere sent out for a renewal of the battle at daylight. 
"Attack along the whole line at 5 in the morning." 
Lee had made Bimilar preparations, and at a quarter before 
5 in the morning of Friday, made a furious onset on 
Sedgwick, who held the extreme right. UiLdismayed bj 
this attack, Grant's entire line advanced precisely at tl 
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time he hud ordered, and eteadily drove the enemy in con- 
fusion nearly two tnilcs. The contest was desperate, the 
rebels fightino; with reckless heroism, yet unable to resist 
the valor of our soldiers. 

The attack on Sedgwick had proven only a firfnt, the 
real Attack being made by Longstrcet on Hancock, who 
held our left. All efforts to dislodge him proved ineCect- 
ual. Again and again were these columns flung upon our 
lines with terrific power, occasionally pressing back mil 
men some distance. In seeking to stem the tide, the be- 
loved General Wadswonli, of New York, was shot In the 
heart. Amid fearful car- 
nage our men again nil' 
lied, forcing the enemy 
back with heavy loss, 
taking up their former 
position. Night closed 
upon the bloody scene; 
iKiiher party had gained 
^ a decided triumphj the 
■ Confederate lender hftd 
found a foe who hod 
le out to fight, and 
' one that would take not 
step backward. The 
Union commander ' 
At his headquarters, calm and determined. To a memberof 
his staff he had remarked : " I notice that these Soiitherneni 
fight desperstuly at first; yel, w/ien we Aan^ on for a d(^ 
ar two, ice -whip them a-wfully" 

On Saturday morning there was some slight Ekirmlsh- 
ing, but neither party seemed willing to attack. It had 
not been Grant's intention to fight in the Wilderness. It 
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was Lee wLoliad cfaosea this as a battlefiekl, anJ in leavil 
it he confessed that he had been defeated in his attempt] 
provent the advance of the army under Geneial Grant. I 
In the two days* terrible slaughter in the Wilderna 
Grant had lost nearly iS.ooo men. Among the Natioqj 
lulled were Generals VVadswoith and Hay%; and Gene* "< 
niU Getty, Gregg, Owen, Bartlett and Webb, wounded, 
Lbb had lost fully i2,aoo men^GeneniU Jenkins and Jones- 
killed, and Generals Longs I re el {sev(.'ri-ly),ytairord (a 
tally), Pickett, Pegram and Hunter, woundtd. 

At noon It wai reported to Grint th it Lee was in 
Court House, thirteen m 
distint Having e 
eral hours the stiy 

ni nch, he was ahlel 
SLCuiethohighg 
that surrciunds the 
CourtHouse before the 
Union forces could a r» 
rive, though the i 
suit was immcdi 
and by forced marcl 
Arriving on Sundfj 
the Confederates v 
found strongly entrenched. The greater part of the dij 
And that uf the next, was spent in bringing up the Uoi 
forces and assigning them to their proper places, and loof 
ling b.ittcrics. While employed on Monday in givin; 
rections to some of his artillerymen, the Union Gej 
Betlgwiclc was shot dead by a rebe! sharpshooter. 
loss waa an irreparable one to the army, and caused sir 
mourning throughout the entire array, for he was belovt 
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by hl» soMicrs, Headley, i 
death iti these words: 



S. on ANT 8 



his History, sp«ak» 1 



"Words of euloKium, which would seem like flatterv K ■ 
other men, are (nnJequate to expreashls virtues. A thoroui 
a iJiillful general, and one of the very best of men 
respeclciJ and beloved by ali who knew him. Simple to t 
miimia; modest na a joulh; very getieroua to all around hlii 
seeking lila own aggrandixement to tiie detriincn 
r«ther pi-eferring theirs to hie own; he was the modem e 
Chaucer's ' very parfit, gentll knight.' Forever green be 1 
obove Ilk quiet grave at Cornwall Hollow, watered by tl 
ftiendahip, and cherished by the pioue care of patriot pilgrUi 

Iti these movements for position, the Confedei 
been unceasing in their attaclts upon the advance till 
disputed every inch of giound. 

By the morning of the loth everything was ii^ 
uess for battle, and an attack on the enemy's line 1 
his entrenchments was ordered, but failed. Assaul 
aitsauh followed. Late tn the afternoon a i 
memorable charge was made by t!ie Second Bri, 
the Sixth Corps. Springing over the enemy's won 
captured upward of a thousand prisooei-s and seven 
non, but were compelled to retire from their periloiO 
tion, owing to non-support on their left 

In no previous battle of the war had there beeq 
fearftd carnage. Fully ten thousand men on each tf 
fallen, with no decisive results. Thus ended the fin 
battle of Spottsylvania. At midniglit Lee withdrei| 
inner line of defense. 

On the lith the battle was renewed, and wai 
repetition of that of the preceding day. Assault? ai 
tcr-assault? were made with unsurpassed heroism,] 
by the most stubborn resistance. By a singular ccniu 



bo*h Generals had lietcvmiQed to assiiult each o 
MOlBpUn and at the same time. The result was a despi 
ate effort on either side to hreak the line of the other. 

Grant's first communication witli Washington since e 
■dranc«, was made in the morning of the nth. It wa»9 
fallows: 

Hbacciuartbrs in the Field, May ii, 1S64 — 8 a 
Wc have now ended Ihe sixth day of very heavy figliting. 

remit, to thii lime, !fi much in our favor. 

Our looses have been heavy, as well as those of the enemy, , 

think tlieloBs of the enemy muEt be greater. 

We have taken over five thoiuar.d prisoners by battle, while J 

his ulieii from us but tew, except stragglers. 

I PROPOSE TO PIUHT IT OUT ON THIS LINE W IT TAKES AtL 

(UUMBK. U. S. Grant, LieiileBant-Gtneral, 

ComBtanding Ihe Armiei 0/ lie United Slaiti. 

Finding the enemy's left too strong to be turned, General 
Grant determined to attack his right center. Generals Han- 
cock, Barlow and Gibbon being selected to storm the ene- 
my's works. Advancing in the early morning atadouble- 
qtitck, they rushed over the rebel works, engaging in 
a h»nd-to-hand conflict The fight was short and sharp, 
Knd ended in the capture of twenty colo;s, thirty guns, and 
three thousand prisoners— among them Generals Johnson 
flnd Stewart, The position thus gained was hotly de- 
fended during the day. Five times the rebels made savage 
assaults upon it only to be repulsed as many times, with 
terrible slaughter. General Grant, at the close of the daW 
sent the following dispatch to Washington : 



Pi 

jgjjBgntl officers and over thirty pieces of artillery, I 



Spottsylvania Court House, May 12, 1864, ' 

Thedghth day of the battle closes, leaving between three and Tokt 

thounnd prisoners In our hands for the day's work, including t 
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The enemy Is obstinate, and seems lo have found the last dllch 
We have lost no organ ixai ion, not even 8 company, while we have 
destroyed nnd captured one division, one brigade, and one regitnera 
entire of Die enemy. U. S. Gxakt, Lieidenant-General. 

Several days were now spent in endeavoring to fir 
some weak spot in the rebel line. The army was em 
ployed in constant movemeut from one portion of the lini 
lo another. At every point the Confederates had skiltfiinj? 
met movement by movement. Finding that all attempt 
to carry the position was hopeless, Grant resolved to tun 
it by a flank movement, and immediately commenced pre 
parations to do so. The enemy discovering his plans attackei 
his right,and delayed the inovement until the night oflhi 
zoth of May, when moving by the left, the army took Uj 
its march for Richmond. 





rBOM SPOTTSYLVANIA TO PETERSBURG. 

Notwithstanding the desperate defense of the enem' 
Grant was not disheartened or shaken in his purpose; with 
dogged perseverance he followed up one battle with 
another. Tliough he failed to fight it out on " that line all 
summer," the character of the man and the secret of his 
power was revealed In those words, and we find him again 

I again turning the Confederates from their entrench- 
ments, and compelling them to secure another and still 
another line of defense. 

The magnitude of such an undertaking is hardly under- 
stood. It is stated, by Abbott, that Grant's "vast army of 
1 hundred thousand men — infantry, artillery, cavalry and 
^ggage train — would fill in a continuous line of march, any 

i to Its utmost capacity for a distance of lOO miles. I: 
this march the immense army crowded the whole region 
over 8 breadth of ten to fifteen miles; all the public roadi 

» roads and wood paths were traversed. Oi 
presided over these operations, as day after day, night afti 
'tilght, through darkness, through forests, through morasses,' 
overstreams and rivers, storming entrenchments, and fight- 
ing Ihelr way against a determined foe of a hundred tliou- 
aand men, the Union troops pressed resistlessly on. 

" General Lee was continually watching his opportunity 
to strike General Grant by a fiank attack on his long line 
of march. But the foresight of General Grant, and tl 
(■39) 
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heroUm of hi* ofdccn and noldicrs, averted every d.mger. 
The foe made acvcrnl aUucks duriug the d:i/, but la all he 
WM repulsed. Our troops were now within forty miles of 
Richmond. In the race for the rebel metroiioliB, there 
was no time to be lost." 

On the 31st Grant's advance reached the North Anna 
River; here tic loimJ the rebels gathered in force and 
strongly entrenched. 
1 Ian cue k, who was 
in the ailvance, im- 
mediately opened 
upon the foe with a 
furious cannonade, fol- 
lowing it up with a 
charge, driving the 
entmy from the en- 
trenchments. The fol- 
lowing day the whole 
army crossed at dif- 
ferent points with but 
wiNFiEUi s. iiANCocK. little fighting. 

By the 15th the entire army was in a strong position, 
stretching out about four miles on the south side of the 
river, witlj its base of supplies at Port Royal, about thirty 
miles below Fredericksburg. A reconnoissance sent out 
showed that the Confederates were so strongly entrenched, 
that their works could not be carried without great loss of 
life. Under cover of a strong demonstration against the foe 
Genera! Grant withdrew, recrossed the river and marched 
down its northeastern bank to the Pamunkey, which is 
formed by a union of the North and South Anna. 

Early Friday morning General Grant took possessiOD 
of Hanover Feriy on the Pamunkey River, sixteen miles 
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Richmond, making his base of supplii 

niles distimt. His military strategy! 
e Rapidan has ever esciied t 
Bdmiratinn of military critics; al! the elTorts of the able 
acpcrierici'd Lee, with ati array uearly equal in mim- 
ider his command — and as many more at Richmond^ 
e this steady and unfaltci'ing advance, were baffled. 
n Simday, the agth, the entire army with all its bag- 
t train, had crossed the Pamunkey iti safety. On 
^csday mornitig, June i, the advance cavalry force 
reached Cold Harbor. General .Sheridan was placed 
A. command there with orders to bold the place at all haz- 
ards, and the promise of infantry re-iiiforcemtnts before 
nightfall. Foiled in every attack by day, the rebels renewed 
it in the night, only to meet with disappointment; t 
itniggle had been desperate, our soldiers losing Iwo thoi 
and men. 

Poslin? his troop* in line General Grant presented AQ 
unbroken front extending from Bethesda Church to Cold 
Hnrbor, a distance of eight miles. Assaults were con- 
tinually made at various parts of the hne by the foe, ncJ 
of which met with any success; the National I 
retaiuing their position. 

General Grant was now on tlie groimd made i 
orable during the "seven days" fight, under McClellan; 
he was in front of the formidable outer line of entrench- 
ments ereeiod for the defense of Richmond, behind which 
were not only Lee's veteran soldiers, but tlie garrison of 
Richmond had been called from the inner works to re- 
inforce him. Witliout delay Grant determined to test the 
strenglli of these works. An assault was ordered to be made 
by the Sixth and Eighteenth Corps; while General Bum- 
side attacked the left, the first line of works was cnrrt 





xnd held. The record of the day's fighting was like that 
previously described; 
chjirges nuide with 
bra very and patriotism 
that feared not dciith; 
tliis was met by a 
courage as fenrlcss as 
it was misplaced. In 
every instance the as- 
sault had failed. Thus 
nearly a week passed 
away; each day v 
like the preceding J 
one, a day of frequent | 
skirmishing, of con- 
stant practice of sharp- 
shooters, and incessant cannonading. 

All this time the Union General was maturing plu 
for the most extraordinary movements of this or any othei 
campaign, the transfer by flank of his entire army from th« 
Chickahominy to the south side of the James. By i 
taining twenty four hours the start of the Confederate* 
he hoped to be able to seize a position to the south of Rich 
mond, tapping the railroads coneentraling al Pctersburgi 
and in the event of defeating Lee, to prevent his retreat ti 
the Carolinas, where he might be able to continue the con 
flict indefinitely. Abbott has grapliically described ihi 
" change of base" as follows: 

"On Sunday morning. June the uth, the army, veiled from < 
aervation by Its earthworks and by douda of skirmishers, quietly cost 
menced its march from its en trench m en tg. For mile* these ei 
ments were within reach of llie enem,v's gun<. Unseen and 
peeled in the movcnientG, this majesHu host of a hundred tuid £1^ 




Anisftrid men,— tnbntry, artlller)', and cavalry, — wltli their almost 
falcrniinAble line of wagons, pressed on toward their goal. All day 
long of Sunday and of Monday, and until Tueadity aitemoon, wltl) 
Kareely Any ietit, even at niglit, these iron men tramped on In e1- 
feniie, till the extraordinary feat was accomplished. They crossed 
the Cbidtahomlny and the James, accom pitching a maicli of lifty- 
flre miles wiih ?tit the loss of a wag >n or a gun. This extraordinary 
novement was eSectcd In the presence of an enemy a hundred 
IbcmaiindBtrong, desperate in courage, ably oliicered, and whose ram- 
parls were in many places within fifty yards of the entrenchments 
from Which General Grant marched his troops. Every possible 
palh was crowdpii with the immense host. Through swamps and 
diut, and the blaze of noonday and the gloom of midnight, the 
army, guided by the energies and protected by the sagacity of one 
nUnd, pressed forward till the marvelous featwas accomplished." 

It will be retnembered that Grant had ordered Butler 
to iisccnd the south bank of the James River to menace 
Richmond from the South, nnd thus prevent the with- 
drawal of the garrisons 
in and around Rich, 
monil — Ihe Confederate 
forcca were under com- 
mnnd of Beauregard, 
who had gone South to 
meet Butler with an 
overwhelming force. 
Bttller, learning of this, 
aod fully realizing that 
be could Dot success- 
folly meet such an arniy 
in the open field, se- 
cured a commanding BKNjA«m f. bctlbr. 
position and entrenched his army; the enemy rearing 
strong entrenchments in front of his lines, had held hi m 
where he was and prevented any advance on his port. 





GENERAL. U. 

On Wednesday, the 15th, the advance of the Untoii 
army crossed the James River and joined Butler at Ber> 
muds Hundred; by the i6th the whole army was on the 
South aide. Previous to the arrival of the Army of tba 
Potomac, General ButWr had made an ineSectual attempt 
to capture Petersburg, twenty-two miles south of Ricb- 
mond — this cily is the center of all the railways nmnui^ 
South from Richmond, and once in the possession of the 
Union forces would compel the evacuation of the ConEe 
erate capital. By the dilatory movements of the UniOB 
officer intrusted with 
the order to occupy 
Petersbur g, GenentI 
Lee and his veterans 
had arrived in foro^ 
and waa able to r 
pulse the sevsrul 

subsequent 

by the troops oi 
Meade, Burneide, 
Warren, Hancodc, 
and other com matid< 
era. The assault! 
were made; unpar- 
alleled in heroism b; 
■but General Grant became sattsftej 
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that the formidable entrenchments manned by the veterans 
of Lee could not be carried by assault, as they were cap- 
able of resisting five-fold their numbers. Fetereburg could 
not be taiten except by siege; 

May 9 General Sheridan had been sent wth Gen- 
erals Merritt, Gregg and Custer, and a force of cavalry t 
cut Lee's communicattoRE. Cutting loose from the army h 




swept around the right flank of the rebel arn.y,slril(ing the 
Vii^nia Central Raiiioad^t Beaver Dam Station, destroy- 
ed ten miles of track, three trains of cars, a iniUion .md a 
half of rations, liberated 400 Union prisoners taken in tbe 
Wilderness and then on the way to Libby prison. On the 
I Ith he cuptured Aslitand Station, on the Fredericksburg 
POad, destroying tlie railroad property and a large amount of 
MippIieK. Being charged with the duty of menacing Rich- 
Qiond, he poshed on to Yellow Tavern, a few miles north 
of Richmond, where he was confronted by that able rebel 
cavalry leader, General Stuart. After a sharp engagement 
he drove the Confederates toward Ashland with the h 
of their gallant commander. Dashing down the road 
Richmond he made a spirited charge upon the outer worl 
^whJch were bravely carried by Custer, who captured 
over 100 prisoners. Finding the second line too strong 
for his forte, he crossed the Chickahorainy at Meadow 
Bridge, where he destroyed the railroad bridge, pushing 
•outhward to Huxhall'a Landing on the James — here he 
rested three days — rejoining the army on May 35. 
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Petersburg contained at this time a population 
liAeen thousand. It is situated on the south bani 
Appomattox River, twelve miles above its moiil 
Iwenly-five miles south of Richmond. It was 
tion of the Union comoaander to seize the railways I' 
south from the city, investing it on the south and west. 
Tlie first railroad south of the James, which was easily 
seized, was the one running from Petersburg to Norfnik. 
The next one, some ten or twelve miles wesi of this, waa 
the Petersburg and Weldon, and still further west was the 
Petersburg and Lynchburg road, running nearly west* 
Both of these roads were of vital importance to the Con* 
federncy, opening as they did all of the resources of the 
South. 

After General Grant had become convinced that it 
would be impossible to carry the strong entrenchments 
the city, manned by the veterans of Lee's army, it became 
necessary to close the avenues of supplies, in order that a 
ciege might be successfully prosecuted; and he at onoe 
instrucied the Sixth and Second Corps to advance toward 
the Weldon road. The movement was made on the 31st:, 
and advanced as far as the Jerusalem plank rond, about 
midway between the Norfolk and the Weldon roadB. 
Here they encountered the enemy in such force that th^ 
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icompelled to retire. Lee, realizing the importani 
road to him, bad placed its defense in the hands of 
^ble and brilliant leader, A. P, Hill. On the aad and 
ae attempt was renewed, but w>ih only slight advan* 
ined. While this attempt was being made in 
part of the line each day had its battle. This was. 
ily story of two weeks of constant manoeuvering,. 
n each side being fiilly fifteen thousand men. 
extension of the Union line westward was met by a 
fnaation of the defensive works of the enemy. 
General Foster, with a division of the Tenth Corps, on. 
the night of the 20th occupied Deep Bottom, a place but 
ten miles from Richmond, and on the north side of the 
James. An entrenched camp was at once formed, and by 
thns holding it the Fe<leral commander was able at any 
lime to threaten Richmond. A pontoon bridge was at 
once laid connecting it with General Butler, at Bermuda 
Hundred. Lee had met this possible movement by con- 
strocting a pontoon bridge over the James at Drury's Blufi^ 
thus enabling him to protect the defenses of Richmond 
with comparative ease. 

The Union army now occupied a circuitous line around 
Petersburg, on its eastern and southern side, about thirty 
miles in extent. By extending his hne, and by a constant 
movement of his troops. Grant hoped to find a weak point 
in the lebel line of defense. The energies of the entire 
army were devoted to the erection of strong defensive 
works, so that the position could be held with a compara. 
lively small force, thus allowing a column to be spared for 
oSensive operations at the proper time. These works were 
completed during the last days of July. 

On the other hand, Lee, having the inner line of defenaei, 
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which wcTc nlmost impregnable, could mass vast Rumben 
at his leinure and Uirow them against any portion of the 
Union line for its destruction, thus requiring the greatett 
vigilance on the part of tlie Federals. During all this time 
thells from heavy siege guns on the Union side, (hopped 
in all parts of tlie city every five and fitleen minutes during 
the day and night, exploding with thundering roar, scat- 
tering ruin and destruction around. On the 30lh maty 
buildings were fired by tliese shells. Hour after hour Itie 
doomed city burned, and yet no cessation from the Federal 
bombardment. 

While General Grant was lightening his hold on Peters- 
burg, he sent out a strong cavalry column under General) 
Wilson and Kautz, eight thousand men in all, their object 
being to d(;stroy the roads that could not at the time be 
rCiirhed by his army. Marching rapidly southward, the 
■expedition struck the Wcltlon Road at Reams Station, 
where they destroyed the depot and tore up several miles 
of the road. Moving without delay, tiiey strucit the Soutlw 
tide road at a point fifteen miles from Petersburg; thence 
they went to Nottaway Station, destroying twenty-two 
miles of the track. Near this place the enemy's cavalry 
■was encountered, under the command of General W. F. 
Lee. Wilson drove the enemy from his front. Kautz «t 
this point was detached to destroy the railroad at Burke's 
Station, the junction of the Danville and Southside roads. 
This being successfiiily accomplished, he rejoined Wilson, 
^nd the united forces destroyed tlie Danville road to R(>- 
iouoke Biidge, twenty-five miles in extent. 

Finding the enemy strongly posted and assembling at 
all points, Wilson started to return. At several points he 
B;as forced to desperately fight his way through 
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ning numbers; reaching our lines, h!^ men and tioi 
a pitiable condition, in liis efforts to escape he 
e artillci'y and trains. Notwithstanding these 
I, he had been successful in severing the conm 
ichraond for several weelcs. General Gran! 
: « damage done the enemy in this expedition 
tcompensated fur the losses we sustained." 

r the defeat of General Sigel, tn the Shenam 

■, General David Hunter had been placed In c> 

He Wii9 ordered to co-operate with tlie Army 

Potomac, and make a rapid advance southward, to c;ip- 

launton and Gordonville, thence to CliarlotCesville 

Lynchburg, — destroy the canals and railroads as he 

id, and work his way back to his original base, or join 

^rmy of the Potomac. 

ta^sing rapidly up the valley, the enemy were driven 

I >11 points until Noilh River was reached, where a 

irato battle of ten hours' duration was fought, and 

icmy routed with the loss of lifteen hundred priei 

! hundred stand of arms, three cannon, and death 
eir commander, W. E. Jones, — the Union loss bei 
but fifty men. 

On the Sth he occupied Staunton, where he was joii 
by Averill and Crook, The combined forces pushed 
ward to Lynchburg, passing through Lexington. On the 
l6th Lynchburg was invested. The reinforcement of the 
cdty from Lee's army, and his ammunition giving out, 
compelled Hunter to retire in hasle. His retreat was by 
the line of the railroad, through Liberty to the Kanawah 
River, By this line of retreat he threw the entire Shen' 
andoah Valley open to the advance of the Confederates, 
luUl DO force to oppose them. Such an opportunity waii. 
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not lost by the Canfederate General Lee, who at oooe 
tlHpatched General Ewell, with a carefully-selected coip* 
»t J5poo men, to mnke n raid into Maryland, and, if po«i- 
ble, capture Wnshinjiton. The small Union force left 
behind by Hunter was not sufficiently strong to rc^st the 
i^lid battalions that swept like a flood down the valley. 
They quickly evacuated their positions, not even vraiting 
to destroy the valuable stores and material in their hands. 

Finding tittle or no opposition, the rebels crossed the 
Potomac at several points, sending out from the main col- 
timn strong forces of fleet cavalry, whose sole object was 
to plunder and deslroy. The panic all through Maryland 
and Pennsylvania was terrible. Hagerstown waa seiud, 
and $20,000 dem.inded from the inhabitants to save it 
from the flames. Frederick was captured by the guerilla 
Mosby, wlio pilliigcd stoies, and extorted the sura o{ 
$200,000 as a ransom for sparing the city. These mar«ad- 
ing bands swept onward. Striking the Baltimore &, OhiO 
Railroad, they destroyed it for seveial miles. 

The Union troopa had been hurried forward from all 
points, and were gathered ten thousand strong under Gen> 
eral Wallace at Monocacy Junction, a few miles froal 
Frederick. Against tliis small baud General Ewell threw 
his column of 20,000 veterans. The battle that followed 
was desperale, and hotly contested. The Union troops 
were driven from the field, falling bacit upon the defenses 
of Washington and Baitimore, having suffered severe loss. 
Consternation and terror seized the inhabitants of these 
cities. Detachments of the enemy were pushed forward 
to the outer works surrounding Washington, while othets 
continued their work of destruction, plundering and levying 
contributions from the inhiibitaats. ~ 
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wral Augur, who was in command at Washington, 

nmoned the marines, the home guards, invalid 

I, antl even the employes of the government depart- 

f to aid in the defense of the capital, Olher forces 

fe]» swept aronnd to the north of Baltimore, even 

bating to the Philadelphia & Wilmington Rsilrt 

[ ap the trade and burning bridges. 
Binding that there was rapidly gatheiing around thi 
B body of troops, and consdoug that their stay mi 
irt,and ihflt they were ill pi-epared to fight a dee- 
1 battle, the Confederates commenced their rctreaL 
^ had Inflicted an immense amount of damage, and 
|llheir wagon trains with supplies that would for a few 
Ibnal days supply their army; but their main object 
niscarried, — the withdrawal of a large force fre 
B army, and a possible raising of the siege of Pet( 
Wmd Richmond. 

Beoeral Grant was not misled by this raid. He km 
fiill well that the raid would be only very transient, that the 
North could easily collect a force sufficienlly strong to 
Kpel the invaders. Instead of abandoning his operations 
in fitjnt of Petersburg to rush to the defense of the North- 
■«m cities, he quietly withdrew the Sixth Ai-my Corps, 
Rending them on tiansports — one division to Baltimore 
Mid two to Washington, to render these cities secure. The 
raiders retreated on the line of their advance, resting m thg 
Shen.-indoah Valley. 

So long as this force remained in the valley. Just so 
long would they be a menace to the inhabitants of the 
States of Pennsylvania and Maryland. Fully realizing 
this, the Union commander sent the brave Siieridan to 
I them from the Valley. Afier fighting several dos- 
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porntc and heroic battles, lie almost loLilly uinihllateiUhB 
ConTederate general, ciipturing all of his baggage, wagea 
train onil cunnan at Cedar Creek and Fisher's IltU. Wittl 
iho exception of two or three more filtirmishes between cav- 
alry, there was no more Gghting in the Vallej-, and Sheri- 
dan and his troops were withdrawn, and rejoined the array 
before Petersburg, 

Slcpbystcp General Grant was adv.inciug nearer U 
the foe. The Weldon Railroad so coveted by him was 
still in (he rebels' hands. Late in July plans bad beeo 
matured for another attempt to seize and hold it. Grtat^G 
plan was to send secretly a strong force under the giiilsttt 
and intrepid Sheridan to mnke an attack on Richmond 
from the north; when, should Lee withdraw a large force 
from Petersburg for the defense of the capital. Grant 
could then strike heavily npou any weak point in the rcbd 
line. On the other hand, should Lee fear to send a fbree 
for the reinforcement of the entrenchments above Rifl^ 
mond, Sheridan would be able to secure very important 
positions there. 

The Second Corps was detailed to accomplish this diffi- 
cult undertaking in connection with Sheridan's cnvalrj 
force. Crossing the James at Jones' Neck, they pui^ited 
rapidly forward to Deep Bottom, within twelve miles of 
Richmond, where a considerable encampment of rebels 
.were found; they immediately attacked and dispersed them, 
capturing their cannon and their entrenchments. Lcc be- 
coming ainnned immediately dispatched twenty thousand 
men and twenty pieces of artillery to repel the assailants. 
Grant's object having been gained, a furious cannonade waa 
opened upon the rebel lines in frontof Petersburg, ia prep- 
aration for a general charge. 
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r a month or more the Forty-eighth Pennsylvania 
•nt, under commnnd of Lieu tenant -Colonoi Fleas- 
lad been diligently at work in digging a mine to 
3 of the most formidable forts of the rebels, 
i in front of General Burnside's lines. The work 
leted on the a3d of July, and charged with four 
"Ions of gunpowder on the 25th. Beyond the rebel fort 
was a crest called Cemetery Hill, which, once in the pos- 
Bcsaion of the Union forces, would command the city and 
adjacent rebel lines, and compel Lee to retreat. 

On the night of the 39th, General Meade issued 
&rtruction)i for the disposition of the forces and their dul 
The eighth and succeeding paragraphs of this order ref 
to the explosion of this mine, and is as follows: 

"8. At half-past three (3:30) in Ihe morning of the 30th, Maji 
General Bumdde will spring his mine, and his a^sBuIting columns 
ttQl Immediately move rapidly upon the breach, seize the crest in the 
rear, and effect a lodgment there. He w^ll be followed by Major- 
Genernl Ord, who will lupport him on the right, directing hi? movc- 
tnent to the crest Indicated, and by Major-General Warren, who wUl 
support him on the left, 

•* Upon the explosion of Ihe mine, the ariiliery of ail kinds In 
fatttcry^ will open upon those points of the enemy 's worlds whose fii'e 
covcTB the groimd over which our columns must move, care being 
taken to avoid impeding the progress of our troops. Special instruc- 
tions respecUng the direction of (ire will be Issued through the chief 
ofwlillery. 

"9. Corps commanders will report to the commanding general 
when their preparation B are complete, and will advise h"m of every 
step in Ihe progress of the operation, and of everything important 
that occurs. 

" lA Promptitude, rapidity of execution, and cordial co-operation, 
■reessential to Eucces:>; and the commanding General is confident 
that this indication of hit expectation* will insure the Iiearty eSortB 
le conunanderi and troops." 




At die appointed hour the fuw was lighted, but ntttn- 
plosion followed. Ujii>n iiivestigation it was found ihtt 
the fuee had gone out at a point where it had been spUccd. 
Lieutenant Douty and Sergeant Henry Reese volunteered 
tocntcrthe mine. Relighting the fuse, the mine exploded 
at forty-two ininulcfl past four— just one hour and twelve 
minutes after the time appointed. 

The explosion was a triumphant success — a crater two 
hundred feet long, sixty -wide and thirty deep had been 
formed, Opening the enemy's line for on assault, and had go 
paralyzed them that their artillerywas silent. An unneces- 
sary delay of some minutes followed, when the charging 
column rushed into the gap and there hailed and at once 
commenced to entrench. This delay was fataL The Con- 
federates, having recovered from their surprise, opened fire 
Upon the crater from every gnn that commanded it. The 
important point to be taken was the crest of Cemetery 
Hill, four hundred yards beyond. At seven, two hatm 
after his first advance, General Ledlie, who commanded 
the assaulting column, still halted in tlie crater, where he 
had been joined by Generals Wilcox and Potter. Making 
DO attempt to move forward, he prevented the latter (Tom 
doing so. The three divisions soon became so inter* 
mixed that general confusion prevailed. An attempt hy 
Potter to take the crest was easily repulsed, us he was 
unsupported. The crater now became a slaughter pen. 
The day, which opened so auspiciously for the Union 
force, had been lost. To longer remain was certain deatli, 
to advance was impossible, while it was equally as certain 
death to attempt a retreat. In this "miserable afiair,'* as 
Grant termed it, we lost, in killed, wounded and missing, 
four thousand men, the enemy losing but a thousand 
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i the subsequent CNaminalion of this affair by the 
nittee on tlip Conduct ol* ttie War, they assigned tj 
s reasons why the attack should hai'e been i 

. The evident BurprlBS of the enemy at the dme ot the ezpIo« 
• minc^ and for some dme after. 

I The comparallvely small force In Ihe enemy's works. 
, The InefEective fire of the enemy's arliliery and mueketry, 
bbdng scarcely any fur about thirty minutes alter the explosion, 
ir artillery being just the reverse as to time and power. 
[ The fact that aome of our troops were able to get two hundred 
|i beyond the crater, toward the crest, but could not remain there 
Kced further for want of supports, or because they were not 
brijr fanned or led. 

S*be Committee gave the following as tlie causes of the 



I The Injudicious formatton of the troops in going forward, Ihe 

it being mainly by fiank instead of extended front lieneral 

'•order indicated that columns of assault should be employed 

* Cemetery Hill, and that proper passages should L>e prepared 

ie columns. It Is the c^inion of the court that there were no 

t columns of aBEault. The troops should have been formed tn 

n ground tn front of the point of attack, parallel to tlie line of 

lemy'a works. The evidence shows that one or more columns 

it have passed over at and to the left of the crater, without any 

IS preparation oi the ground. 
, The halting of the troops In the crater instead of going forward 
^Creat, when there was no fire of any consequence from the 

. No proper employment of engineer officers and working par- 

d of material and toots for their use, In Il'.e Ninth Corps. 
', That some parts of the assaulting columns were not properly 

The want of a competent common head at the scene of the 

» direct stTaira as occurrences should demand, 
d not failure ensued from the above causes, and the a 




goJnnl. the aucMiB might bnvi; been jeoimrtlied by the laiiuK W 
prepared In acason prisper and adequate debauches througli the Nintli 
Corpt' llnea for trofipn, and eipeciaXly for Geld orttller}', as ordered bf 
Major-Gcneral Meade. 

While the repulse was n great disappointment to the 
arroy, yet it did not occasion the least shade of despondency 
in the army or throughout the North. During the follow- 
ing ftummer and atilunin months the siege was pressed 
fonvartl. Not a day of idleness was allowed in the trenches. 
The restless activity and indomitable perseverance of Gmit 
kept tlieni constuitly employed in attempts to cut die eoe* 
my's line of communication and diversions upon the north 
side of the James to threaten Richmond, 

On the 13 th of August a strong expedition was sent out 
from Deep Bottom, and with reckless courage stormed tlie 
Confeder.ate entrenchments and obtained a strong position 
within six miles of Richmond. This attack waa intended 
as a feint, to cover a movement of the Union forces in an- 
other attempt to obtain possession of the Weldon Railroad. 

On the morning of the l8th General Gregg, with his 
cavalry division, succeeded in striking the railroad six mtlei 
south of Petersburg, and succeeded in tearing up the tniu), 
pushing his advance within three miles of the city, where 
he entrenched his forces. The cavalry were strongly 
reinforced by Warren and his corps, and though Lee made 
desperate and furious attacks day after day to regain the 
road, he was repulsed with great slaughter, and the 
Union forces refused to relinquish their hold. 

The loss of the read would prove a terrible calamity to 
Lee, not only cutting off his most import.inl line of supph'es 
and recruits, but it foreboded the destruction of his eudnj 
army. Concentrating an immense force, gathered froiB 




pirintB of his encampment, Lee massed ihem in heavy col. 
nna, concealed by tiie forest, and on the morning of the 
XOth rushed upon the Union lines, leaping over breastworks, 
■ngaging in a hand to hand fight with the desperation of a 
"lost cause." The carnage was fearful, the Federals fight- 
ing as desperately against overpowering numbers. Though 
their losses were nearly five thousand they held their posi- 
I, which was now made perfectly secure, and they had 
pennnnently cut off from the Coafcderates their line of 
supplies. 

Subsequent operations were pushed to the left from 
&ue to time, not without constant and desperate struggle, 
yet Hi ways resulting in the gradual advancement of the 
XJnion lines, and on the 5th of February t'ley had reached 
HAtcher'sRun, which was brought into our lines only after a 
tevere stnigglc. At this point the BoyJton plank road 
crosses; after the capture of the Weldon Road this had be- 
come very valu.tble and necessary to the enemy in thai 
transportation of supplies from the Weldon Road at a point 
Kveral miles below the Union lines. The Confederate 
defences at Hatcher's Run also covered the Southside Rail- 
road two miles further west. Thus days and weeks of 
constant and uninterrupted warfare passed in thp several 
departments of the army without any very decisive results, 
though in each movement Lee was losing and Grant was 
(faiuing. 

On the 4th of September the joyful tidings that Sher- 
man had captured Atlanta was announced to the array 
before Petersburg, A salute of a hundred shotted guns 
nr*9 discharged upon the doomed city, which was defiantly 
answered hy fire from every Rebel gun. On the 35th of 
December Sherman had achieved his triumphant march 
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the Mft, whJcb h more particulariy noticed in the roUowine 
chapter. 

Grant and his army around llw Rebel cnpilal was now 
in winter quarters. His operations were principally of a 
dorcnaive character. His lines were strengthened, his army 
recruited, men were furloughed, and the festivities of the 
camp revived. Sitting in his little wooden hut at Cily 
Point, the Union commander was perfecting plans aod 
making preparations for the spring campaign, which wM 
destined to be the death blow to the Confederncy. Already 
the gloom of despondency had settled upon the South, and 
the early overthrow of the " Slaveholders' Itebellioa'* vsia 
foreseen. The hero of Vicksburg and Chattanooga hod 
now a firm hand upon the throat of the Rebellion, nndpot* 
withstanding its death throes and wnthings, h« would noi 
relinquish his hold lutil the monster was strangled* 
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hmi Mountain, he hud forced his aatagonist to (bll bocfc 
Hcycmd the Chattahoochie, and within eight miles of At- 
Innta. Here Johnston was relieved and Geneva! J. B. Hood 
assumed the commund, inaugurallng hb talking command 
by H desperate attack on Sherman on the afternoon of the 
30th, The biow was gallantly received and returned wilt 
equnl force, and the assailants were driven back wilhui 
ihcir entrenchments with heavy loss. 

On the 23d another attauk, led hy General Hardee, 
iwas made upon the Army of the Tennessee, with McPhcr- 
fion at its head — a furious battle ensued, in which AlcPhcr- 
son was killed ; for a time the attack of the Confederates 
threatened the entire wing of the army. Sherin-in, fully 
eomprchending the importance of checking die advance of 
the rebels, reinforced this wing and ordered Logan, who 
had assuoied command of McPherson's Division, to charge 
the enemy at any cost, which was gallantly accomplished, 
the Confederates giving way and retiring to their entrench- 
ments. 

Sherman, the following day, commenced a tlank move- 
ment to his right, capturing the Montgomery 'and Macon 
Railroad, compelling Hood, a few days after, to retire from 
Atlanta. The city being at once occupied by General 
Slocum, of tlie Twentieth Corps, Sherman now gave his 
army a sliort rest, and set himself to work refitting it, and 
preparing for his " march to the sea." 

While Sherman was thus occupied, General Hood had 
broken up his encampment at Florence and Tnscumbiu, 
and abandonetlthe South which Sherman was now about to 
invade, by marching northward, he hoped to be able to cut 
Sherman's lines of communication and compel him to re- 
turn to Chattanooga. Sherman, amazed at Hood' 




Ib leaviDg die South defenceless, wasted no time in follow- 
iag biva or defending the positions in his rear, but Assigned 
to Thomas tlie protection of Tennessee and to take Hood 
In hand. The Fourth Corps under Stanley, and the 
Twenty-third under Schofield, were detaclied from his 
fatay and given to Thomas. Before cutting loose from his 
base of supplies, General Sherman considered it a military 
nec^tty to disinantlo and destroy the City of Atlanta — 
having first removed all citizens from tlie city, and sent 
thvm into the Confederate lines. 

On the 14th of November he began his sublime march 
Boathward — a march which has no parallel in history. 
With his magnificent army he swept across the entire State 
of Georgia, in a path sixty miles in width and over three 
hundred in length, destroying everything which could give 
Bid or comfort to the enemy. In this "grand gallop 
through Georgia" he 
found no enemy to op< 
pose him. A force of 
sbrty thousand men were 
gathered under his ban- 
ners; before his advance 
the hurriedly -gathered 
forces of Johnston rap- 
MIy di^appeiiied. The . 
wail of agony of the 
Confederacy was fierce 
■ind bitter. Pnsaii 
woQud Savannah, he | 
Htormed and captured 
Port McAllister, while 
Beauregard and Hardee were glad to escape from the aty. 





Twenty-four dnys had been occupied in the inaFch, vri 
loss of but five hundred and slxty-aeven mea— 
mid wounded. Thirteen hundred and thirty-eight of the 
Confederate Arnny bad been made prisoners, twenty thou- 
sand bales of cotton burnecl, beside twenty-five thousniul 
enptured nt Savannah. Thirteen thousand hcild of beef 
cattle, nearly ten million pounds of corn, and ten millioo 
and a half pounds of fodder were talcen from the country; 
five thousand horses and four thousand mules impressed 
for the cavalry and trains; three hundred and twenty 
miles of railroad were destroyed — every tie being burnt 
and rails twisted by the heat; also every depot, engine- 
house, repair tank, water tank, and turn-table. Only by 
this seemingly h.nrsh method could the Confederate Army 
of Virginia be effectually severed from that in the West. 
The Union General felt that the hour for temporizing had 
passed, and that only by such direful blows could the Re- 
bellion be brought to an end. While this vvasle and 
destruction was going on the discipline of the army was 
well maintained. 

From the time Sherman left Atlanta until its arrival 
before Savannah, not a word of intelligence respecting his 
advance was received by onr Government, except through 
rebel sources. On the J^th day of December, President 
Lincoln received the following telegram from Geoeml 
Sherman : 

" I beg to present jou, as a Christmas gitt, the city of S 
with a hundred and fifty lieavy guns and plenty of am latinltlot 
alto about twenty-five thousoid hales of culton." 

To this President Lincoln immediately replied: 
"My Dbah Geseral Sherman, — Maiiy, many thanks for your 
Christmas gifl, — the capture of Savannah. When you w.erc a" 
'iftve Atlanta for the Atlantic, I was aaxioui, ir not fearfult b 




ftlroQg n force OS passible in froat oftlieicbcl ftclvancc,CiU> 
iiig gtowly back upon Naslivillc, — caryfully avoltUng m 
battle until he fclt Bufficiently strengthened to warrant A 
success in S conflict. Hood now arfvanccd rapidly, anil it 
ttcCEime neceswiry for Thomas to fight ft buttle at Frnnklin, 
in ciider to get his trMJns across tlie Big Harpeth River, 
and into Nashville. The battle of Fninklin was g.iUautly 
fought by Schofield, on the 30th of November, who hail 
but eighteen thousand men to confront tiie entire force of 
Hood. The rebels charging with tbe greatest impetuosity 
in columns four deep, notwithstanding they were met by 
u fearful fire of artillery and musketry, were able to hurl 
back the advance Union line in utter confusion upon the 
muin line,— pressing on, the victors, adeT a most desperate 
sTugglf') fbrceil their way within the second lioc, pbiaiing 
their flag upon the National entrenchments. All seemed 
lost, when General Ojidyke's brigade, with General Con- 
rads in suppoit, charged upon the victorious Confederates. 
Swiftly, steadily and irresistibly they bore back the rebel 
line, driving them with fearful slaughter, recapUlriiig (lie 
works and guns, and restoring the Union line, — from 
which they were not again driven, although Hood again 
and again burled his columns against it, only desisting at 
nearly midnight. Sorely disappointed and chagrined, he 
gave up the contest, having lost heavily, among which 
were thirteen general oflicera and over six thousand men. 
The Federals lost twenty-three hundred, Schofield having 
Itccomplished his purpose, and secured the trains, he fell 
back during the night. Of this battle General Grant say« 
as follows : 

"This was the first serious opposition the enemy met with, and 1 
B Mtlefied, wae Ihc fat^Ll blow to all bis expt^cta lions. During (tie 




Idght General SchoJield fell back towiird NaEhvilk ; tliU teft the field 
to the enemy, — not IoeI by baLlIe, but voliintarity atutndoned, BO U 

General Thomas' whole force might be brought together." 

Hoo(I pressed forward to Nashville, and by Decern 
liiiil drawn his lines around the city. Skirmishes V 
now of daily occurrence, principally by the cavalry fore 
of the contending armies. By the I4lh Thomas was 
r«ady to take the offensive, and gave orders accoi-dingly. 
During the following two d.iys he fouglit a coiitinuoug 
battle, breaking through the rebel lines, defeating and 
routing him, — capturing four thousand, four hundred and 
sixty-two prisoners, nearly all of his artillery, and drove 
htm southward, a disorganized mass of stragglers rather 
(hnn (in army, its spirit broken beyond hope of recovery. 
Hood had entered Tennessee with a well-organized army 
of fifty-five thousand men, full of enthusiasm, confident of 
victory. He left it with half that number, intent only 
hi saving themselves from becoming prisoners of war. 
Thumas pursued the rebel forces as rapidly as he could 
rebuild briiiges destroyed by the retreating foe. On the 
30th of Diccraber he announced the campaign endeil, 
nnd distributed his troops in winter cantonments. 

General Grant, who at one time was greatly concerned 
at the bold advance of Hood and the seemingly dilatory 
movements of Thomas, has presented his views and the 
great pleasure which he felt at the result, in these words; 

"Bdofc the battle of Nashville, I grew very Im pal tent over, aa 
R Appeared to me, the unnecesEury delay. ThU Impatience wb> 
hKTcased upon learning that the enemy had sent a force of cavalry 
across the Cumberland into Kentucky. I feared Hood would cross 
his whole array, and give us great trouble there. A&tr urging upon 
Ge!nera} Thomas tlie necessity of immediately assuming tlie offen- 
sive, I started West to siiperinlerc! maUers ilipre in prrK. 




lag WnKhington City, I recdved Gencml I'lioinas* dli^palcli announc- 
ing htB attack upon the enemy, and the result, m far as the bailee had 
progresEed. 1 was delighted. All mj iear-a nnd apprehenMOa* were 
dispelled. I am nal yet Ealitfied but thai General Thoma-^. tmme- 
dktely upon the appearance of Huod before Niishvilie, and before he 
bad time to fortify, should liave moved out with his whole force md 
given him battle, instead of waiUng to remount his cavalry, wliicli 
delayed him until Ihe inclemency of tlie weather made it trnpritclks- 
ble to attack earlier than he did. But his tinnl defeat of Hood was bo 
complete, that It will be accepted as a vindication of tliat distingulBtwd 
officer's judgment," 

Thomas had been more than vittcUcated, and it had con- 
firmed hiiu in the good opinion of hia Buperiois and the 
army at large, as a cool, determined and far-seeing gen- 
eral. For ihis achievement he waa appointed Major-Gen* 
eral in the regular army, to date fioin the 15th day o( 
Decembci*, the dote of his victory At Nashville. 

Thus closed the year 1864* At every point the armies 
of the Union had been victorious, " everywhere the rebel- 
lion was reeling and staggering beneath the blows which 
were dealt it." 




CHAPTER XVL 



! fourth year of the war was now entered upon, 
tnal overthrow of the Rebellion was near at hand, 
evident, not only to the North and foreign powers, 
fte South, also, that their affairs were hopeless, and 
I prolongation of tiie conflict could only prolong the 
f misery and death. Throughout the entire Nortj| 
a desire for pence, and a willingness to ( 
y terms consistent with national honor and terl 
Integrity. 

Bsident Lincoln, during the latter part of the winter 

^-5, visited the army in front of Petersburg, and for 

it time witnessed war in all of its horrors. His hu- 

b&atttre was deeply stirred hy the revolting' spectacle. 

pey, in his "Sherman and His Campaign," ja spcak- 

:his visit, says ; 

le walked over ground covered with bodies of the s1a!n,inore 

s than he could count or cared to count. He saw living men 

n heads and mangled forms, and heard thehopelesE groans 

Xius wails of tlie djing wliom no human hsnd could save. He 

J the bloodjf work of the HurgeonE, — those carpenters and 

if humiui frumcs.- — and saw amputated legs and arms piled 

eaps, to be carted away like the oflalof aslaugtiterhouseiand 

d trom the honld sight, esclaiming, 'This Is war, horrid 

le tmde d burbarlans.' Appealing to his principal officers, he 

'Gentlemen, is there no way by which we ca 

gf" 
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The Rcbt-l Goveramcnt had matUy resolved to 3 
throw fi'c« institutions, and they reJitsc^d to listen Ml! 
terms wliatever which would tcild to K reconstruction d 
ihc Union divested of slavery and Suite riglita doclnnos, 
To the Nationals, nothing was Itft but to strilte, with aH 
llicir strength, the final blows. The stirring events wWch 
followed, and the magiiiiiccnt combinations which wu 
brouglit to a triumphant condusiofi, if told in detail, i 



STATE BOUSE. MONTGOMERY. 

' require another volume, Suffice it to say, that i 
iy65, General Canby was advancing from New 0|l 
against Mobile, to co-operate with Admiral Farragut}^ 
a hard-fought and desperately contested battle at Blal 
the city surrendered on the morning of April 13. 

General J. H. Wilson, with a cavalry expedition c 
teen thousand men, was sent out from Thomas' coiqd 




B Tennessee, to co-operate wilb Genen 
( reduction of Mobile. Sweeping over the rcj 
I by tlie Tombigbee and BInck Warrior Ri 
PAaptured Selma afler a hnrcl fight with Forest's 

Itid Toylor's InAiiitry, capturing many pri 

Land destroying all public property, stores aiiJ cotlon;' 

rapiilly to Montgomery, he entered it unopposed 

moniing of April 12. Tire Rebel Commamler 

i, not waiting for hisarrival, had set fire to ninety-fivo 

Irind bales of cotton before he fled. The "origiiuil" 

I of the Confederacy was now in the hands of the 

ttaU, and the "Stars and Stripes" were unfurled 'm tri- 

fl over the State House where, four years previous 

f Confederate flag was given to the breeze, upoi 

ion as the ensign of the Confederacy by the " Proi 
H'G0Veminent,"at Montgomery, March 4, 1861, Sli 
B two dnys only at Montgomery, his columns 
pard across the State into Georgia, capturing Colnm- 
lod West Point, reaching Macon on the 2olh. Here 
B informed of the surrender of Lee to Grant, and al 
suspended hostile operations in accordance with au 
gement between Sherman and Johnston, which 
(oncd later on. During the raid Wilson captured 
ttificd cities, two hundred and eighty. eight pieces of 
iery, sis thousand eight hundred and twenty prisoners, 
destroyed n vast amount of property. He lost 
drcil and twenty-five men, ninety-nine of whom were 
killed. 

K'<S encral Stoneman was sent from East Tennessee with 
force into North Carolina, to destroy railroads 
ilitary resources, nud release the starving Union sol* 
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dien nt Salisbury, North Caroli; 
Uutlj accoaipIi»>hed. 

General Hancock had been sent to Winchester to 
against a Rebel raid noriii, thioiigh the Shenandoah Viil. 
ley, or to muke an advance south, as might be expedient. 
General Sheridni) had attacked fliid badly used up General 
Early, at W ay nesborough, capturing one thousand, six 
hundred prisoners, eleven guns, seventeen stand of col 
and two hundred loaded wagons. 

General Terry captiired Fort Fisher at the 
Cape Fear River,January 15, 1865, opening the 
Wilmington to the Union forces, and compelling its 
donment by the Rebels. Fort Fisher had previously! 
lantly resisted a combined naval and army attack 
General Butler and Admiral Porter. This capture did nof" 
attiact much attention in the North at the time, owing 
partly to the fact that there were other more moment* 
oufi operations of the army that engrossed public attention. 
Alexander H. Stephens, in speaking of its importance to 
the South, in his history, s.iys: " The closing of the port 
of Wilmington (the result of that capture) was the com- 
plete shutting out of the Confederate States from all inter- 
course by sea with foreign comitries. The respiratory 
functions i>f CKternal trade, so essential to the vitality of all 
communities, had been performed for the whole Conled- 
eracy, mainly, for three years, through the small aperture 
of the little port, choked to wheezing, as it was, by a cor- 
don of armed ships drawn aronnd ils neck." 

General Sherman commenced his northward march 
from Saviinnah with an army of sixty thousand meo, mov- 
ing in four parallel columns, several miles apart, the 
■iniy subsisting on the country through which. 



|iMaed. All public property that could aid the Rebellion 
waa destroyed. All railroads, depots, mills, foundries, fac 
t(iries,nnienalsnnd machine-shops, were Liid in ruins. TI^ 
tnuraptutnt Union forces pressed forward — sweeping; ; 
nil ojjposition — Charleston WHS evacuated; Columbia 
capitnl of South CnroHtiii, captured and humcd. On Apfl 
l$ih, Raleigh, the capital of North Carolina, 
occupied. 

At Goldsboro', North Carolina, General Johnston had 
collected in great strength, hoping to overwhelm General 
Shermnn. General Schofield, willi a large force, was sent 
bjr way of Newbeme to advance to the aid of and join 
Sbcrman; this was accomplished, though not without a 
Gtnbborn resistance from the Confederates — the forces of 
Shenn.-)D and Schofield meeting at Goldsboro on March 
Sjd and 24th, Feeling that his army was secure. General 
Sherman made a brief visit to City Point, where he met 
General Grant, President Lincohi, and other otTicers. He 
TWumed to Goldsboro on the 30th. Mr. Coffin, who was 
ail eye-witness, has thus described this interesting confer- 
ence; 

" T wns Bitting in tlie office of Genera! Grant's adjutant-general, on 
Km moriiing of tlic aSth of March, and saw FreEident Lincoln, with 
Gencrala Grant, Sherman, Meade, and Sheridan, coming up the wall 
Xiook at Ihe men wliose names are to have a conspicuous place 
•nnol* of America: Lincoln, — tall, round-stiouldered, loose-jointo 
Icrgu toluFcd, deep-eyed, wUh a smile upon his (ace ; he is dressed M 
Uock, an J wears a lEaehinnable silk hat. Grant is at Lincoln's rIgM 
tbariK, Blouter, more compact; wears a military hat, wil 
hroad brim; has his hands In his pantaloons pocket, and Is puffiia 
tiwtj at k cigar, while listening to Slicrman, Shermon, — loll. 
Ugh, commanding forehead; is almost as loosely built as Lini 

landy wlilskere, closely cropped, and sharp, twinkling eyes, Ic 
abby coat, slouch hat, hU panic tucked 
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ftc 1* talking hiuTicillr, geitlcuLulDg now ta Ltneoto, no«W 
, hi* eye* wanilerin^ everywlicre. Meade, — also i»[l, ulrii Uiin, 
p funturvn, a gray bcurd, and EpcirtacleE i is & IHilr.' ~! < 
Shc-iidan, — ihe siiortest o£ all, quick and env. _■ 
.-:its, k)iIi a (ace lironzeJ by sun and ^ :. 
n Ihotout'*" "o'*^'"' Tlie plan of the lit 
1 maile knovi^ la his subordi nates, anil all ilepurUd, ii, 
o carry into execuilon the respective paru BHsigned Ihes 
, Lee was at tliis time ill nperilnus poeili 
' tww no hope for the preservation of his army from 
lion or capture — all line of supplies hnd been destroyed by 
the ever-moving and resistless columns of Grant. But one 
ray of light penetrated tlie gloom thitt surrounded him. If 
he could break llirough the Union lines and form a Junctiotl 
with Johnston in North Carolina, he might be able to re- 
vive, or at least prolong the life of the Confederacy. He 
was well aware that tiie attempt was a peiiloiis one— bat it 
seemed to him the least of two evils, nud he chose it. 

Grant, ever watchful, at once delected this iuteiuled 
aiovcment of Lee, and on the 24lh of March issued onleHi 
for A general movement on the 3gth. On the ajih Gen- 
eral Lee made a bold attack on Fort Steadman, a strung 
point situated in front of the Ninth Corps, distant not more 
than one hundred yards from the Rebel entrenchments. 

Two divisions of the enemy made a bold rush upon 
the fort; the surprise w:is complete, and in a few moments, 
in the hands of the Rebels, twenty thousand men stood 
ready to support this attack — ^but from some unexplained 
reason, this supporting column did not advance Immedi- 
ately. The Union forces soon ralliec, 2very availabla 
piece of artillery was opened upon the fort, and the result 
was the capture of two thousand, seven hundred prisoners. 
Ijee had withdrawn the attacking force from the left 
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[TGrant ovdereJ an iininediate advance of tlie Secc^ 
1 Corps oil Lee's weakened fronl; the aUnck v 
ind llie strongly entrenched picket ' 
I and permanently held, notwithstandin 
i efforts of tine enemy to retake it. The dasli 4 
K>n Fort Sleadinan did not change Ge 
[^for an advance on the 39th. 
1 Friday, the last day of March, the Fifth and S«( 
jrps croBsed Hatcher's Run; both fiiced no 

the enemy's right. Sheridan, with a large 
E|l)ix] parsed aroimd Lee's right and was at Dinwiddle 
I House- sevi-ral miles to the left of the t 
bhe bivouacked on the night of the 29th, Genei 
feent him the following dispatch: 

bow {eel like ending the matter, it it is possible lo ^o s< 

g bocV. I do not want you, therefore, lo cut loose, and j 
ip enemy's roads at present. In Hie morning pusli araum 
fc If you can, and yet on to liis right rear. The movenicn 
ivalry maj, of course, modify 3-our action. We 
igettier as one army here until It U ^een what can be < 
IB enemy. The Blgnal-officer at Cobb'a Hill reported at 
Rvlevea, A. M., that a c.ivalry column had p^i!^ed that point frin 
Sichmond toward Petersburg, taking forty minutes to pass, 

U. S. Ghant, LiaitenaHl-General, I 

UAJOR-GeMBRAL p. li. SHBRtDAM. 

The 30th the rain fell in such torrents as to inal 
I advance movement impossible. On the 31st Sheridar 
I nt Five Forks, on the Sotilhside Railroad. This was the 
k«y to the whole Rebel line. Here the enemy appeared 
I initiong force. Dismounting his cavalry, Sheridan repulsed 
I ibeir advance with great slaughter. During the night he 
s reinforced by the Second Corps, and nt dayliglit tlie 
B-was renewed. The troops moved into battle mag- 




niSccntly; the enemy were prt-ssed steatlily back to tlw& 
works, when the infantry charging in flank »ul war 
ni^ed over the entrenchments with a force that w^s irre- 
OTtible. The Rebels fled towai-d the west, but were 
charged snd pursued with unsparing vigor until long aftet 
the Bhack-s of night had settled upon the sceae. In the 
•cvere battle of Five Forks the Rebels had lost six thou- 
•and prisoners, and all their artillery. 

On the following day, Grant ordered an advance along 
die entire Union line, Willi fenrful power be hurled his 
■nny against the Rebel entrenchments — the battle i 





The strife lasted but a few days longer. Geneinl I 
ntreated as fast as possible up the north bank of the I 
pantatlox, and Grant followed on the south slJe. Lee was 
prEHsIng forward to reach Barkcsville, confident that by so 
dcung he could make a successful rulrcat and a prolonged 
campaign. Grant ho^ly pursued him, and by tlie 4th had 
gained a commanding position half way between Burkes- 
■rille and Amelia Court House — thus cSectually preventing 
■ retreat hi that direction. The Confederate Army was 
now at Grant's mercy — it could not escape. 

General Lee now turned to escape by way of Lynch- 
burg, and reach the mountains beyond. At Sailor's Creek 
a severe battle was fought between Ewcll and Sheridan, 
Bnpported by the Sixth Corps, resulting in the overwhelm- 
ing defeat and capture of the fornter, with six thousaiii 



On the 7th, General Grant, ( 
efliiaoit of blood, addressed the fol 



IS to save furtha 
l dispatch to Lee; 

" Aphil 7, 186;. 

"GkxsraL: — The result of the last weelc must convince yon of 

Ihe hopetesEness of further resistance on the part of the Army of 

Northem Virginia in this struggle. I feel that It is so. and I 

regard it bs mv duty to sliill from myself llie rcsponsibialy uf any 

further efiuElon of blood by aslcing of you the surrender of tl 

portion of the Confederate-States army known as the ' Army J 

Kortheni Virginia.' I 

"U. S. Grant, Liade»(aU-Gtna'i^\ 

"Gkn. R. E, Lie." 

The next morning, before leaving his headqur 
received the following reply: 

"Aprii. 7, 1865. 
■'GaxenAi.: — I hare received your note of tliis ilate. Though 
not enlcrlalniitg the opinion you express on tlio hopelessn 
Northern V 
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reel[>rt)cate your desire to avoid useless e&uaion oi blood, and there. 
fore, before conaUerlng j-our proposilion, ask the lefma you will offer 
in condition of lU surrender. 

" R. E. Lec, Cemtrat, 
•■ Lisut.-Gen. U. S. Gramt." 

General Grant at once forwarded the following reply: 

"ApHii. 6, 1S65. 
*'Gb)vcrai.:— Your note of last evening, in reply ta mine of samo 
-date, asking the condition on which I will accept the surrender ot the 
Army of Northern Virginia, ia just received. In reply, I would sa^ 
tlist, fence being my great desire, there Is but one condiiion I wouU 
insist upon ; namely, that the men and officers surrendered cluill be 
disquelllied for taking uparms again against the government of Ibe 
United Stales until properly exchanged. I will meet you, or will 
designate olficers to meet any olficerg you may name (or the lamc 
purpose, at any point agreeable to you, for the purpose of ai'rangln( 
deGnitely the terms up6n Which tlie surrender of the Miaf tl 
Northern Virginia will he received. 

" U. S. Grant, Lieuteiiant-Gtiimd. 

"Grn. R., E. Leb." 

Sheridan had secured a strong positioa at Appomattox 
Station, where he captured four heavily-laden trains for 
Lee's army. He pushed 011 toward Appomattox Court< 
house, striking Lee'a advance, capturing' twenty-five guns, 
-s hospital train, wagons, and many prisoners. He was 
now directly across the line of Lee's retreat, and waa 
Strongly supported by infantry. The Union lines were 
prepared, and the order was about to be given, to charge 
the Confederates, when a horseman was seen advancing 
from the enemy's lines bearing a white flag, asking for s 
truce until a surrender could be completed. 

At two o'clock in the afternoon of Palm Sunday, April 
9, 1865, the two generals met each other in the parlor of 
Wilmer McLean's residence, at Appomattox Court Hot 




lUcked, and turned over to thi; ofEcers appointed by mc to ncetve 
them. Thi* will not emhrai-t; Uie slde-annfi dI the officers, dot thdr 
private Iwrsea or baggage. Thib done, each officer and man will bs 
allowed to return to hU home, not to be disturbed by United SUtCft 
Hulliorily Ml long m they observe their paroles and the laws in forca 
where they reside. 

"U, S. Grant, Lieutenant-Gtaeral'^ 

To this mcmor.indum General Lee responded- as fol- 
lows: 

'■ IIeadquartbrs Akuv of Northern Virginia, ) 
April 9, iSOj. f 

■*Gkkeral: — I received your letter of tliis date, containing t5ie 
temiE of the surrenderor the Army ofNoithern Virginia, as proposed 
by you. As they are Bubstanlially the same as those express^ fn 
your letter ol the 8lh iiisl., they are accepted. I will proceed to 
designate the proper officers to carry the stipulations into eStcr. 

"R. E. Lee, Gtnrral." 

No pen can describe the exultation of the men of both 
armies. For miles tiie hills and furests rang with the louJ 
acclamations. Grant at once issued twenty thousand ratttms 
to the starving Confederates, and as fast as paroled they 
were furiiished food and transportation to their homes by 
the government they had sought to destroy. 

Johnston was in a hopeless condition in North Carolina. 
With Sherman and Schofield in his front and the victorious 
army of Grant in his rear, he could be instantly crushed 
beneath the Union forces. On April 14 he asked for » 
cessation of hostilities, preparatory to surrender. General 
Sherman accepted terms that were rejected by tile Gov- 
ernment, and Grant proceeded to Raleigh with full power 
to actin the premises. Airiving on the 24th, he acquainted 
Sherman with the views of the Government. Sherman at 
once communicated with Johnston, and the second day after 
Grant's arrival Johnston surrendered to Sherman on the 
same terms which were accorded to General Lee by Gen- 
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cr«l Grant. On tiie zSth General Grant returned to his 
headquarters at Washington. 

General Kirby Smith, who commanded 
the Rebel forces west of the Mississippi, 
surrendered his entire force to Major-Oen- 
eral Canby on May 26. Thus the last 
Rvbcl band surrendered or dispersed to 
their homes, and the war was terminated. 
The number of Confederate prisoners sur- 
rendereil wag 174,233; the number of pris- 
oiuTsiii the hands of the Federal army was 
9tJ,8o2. The whole Union force under command of Gen- 
eral Grant was 1,000,516. 

The Rebel President Davis at the time of the fall of 
Richmond, fliid, with other members of the government, 
to Danville; thence, accompanied by a small cavalry force, 
he cndeavcred to escape to some Southern seaport, and 
take ship for foreign lands. He was caught at Irwinsville 
in Georgia, on the morning of May 10. 

On the zad and 23d of May, the Union armies were 
reviewed at Washington by the President of the United 
States and his Cabinet and the Lieutenant-General. The 
splendid pageant w.ia witnessed by the members of the 
diplomatic corps, and by numbers of citizens from all parts 
of the Union, who had assembled to unite in this ovation 
to the vohinteer soldiers of the Republic. 

On the 2d of June General Grant took leave of all 
of the armies which had been so long guided by hia 
genius. This address will be found in the Appendices to 
this volume. 

The Civti, War had ended. The Commandinjr 
General advised the reduction of the great armiesf 
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work which was at once begun, and more fully noted in 
the succeeding chnpter. 

We cannot better close this record of General Grant 
than by quoting from the author of " Grant and liis Cam- 
paigns," who says; 

"Of General Grant's UletvU and character it Is unneceBsaiy to 
adJ a single word. Sagacious, brave, skillful, hia Btmngett eleni«>.t 
siilieidiiing ail Ihe rest, is Ihnt tenacity erf piirpoEc, ihat iron will 
which waa the characteristic of WeJlinglon, and which won the 
Waterloo of the Great RelwlUon. 

"Closely connected with this ia his moral courage. He dnres la 
da right, without respect of persona or opinions. His reports are 
full ot clear criHcisniB o( his generaU. Courteous and kind, be 
never regards private feelings where great public interests are nt 

"Joined to these qualities Is a modesty which displays Itself In an 
UhOBtenlatiouB demeanDr, and in great reticence at all times. 

" He Is an admirable judge of men. In this he is like the gtcal 
Emperor, Grant's generals have been judiciously chosen, each for 
his specific work,— Sherman for Allanta, Thomas ior Nashville, 
Sheridan for the Stienandoah and Five Forks, Meade for tho Array 
of the Potomac. And when they did well, no spice of envy ever 
kept him from rejoicing in tlieir success, and awarding them the 
highest praise." 
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The most tragic event of the war occurred a few days 
subsequent to tlie surrender of Lee, and on tlie night of 
tlie very tiay that Johnston asked ShtTmau for an armis- 
tice. This event caused the profoundest grief throughout 
ihe whole country and the nalions of the world, — the 
co.wnnlly assassination of President Lincoln. On the nlghl 
of April 14 he was shot by J. Wilkes Booth, while 
attending a theatrical entertainment al Ford's Theatre, 
Washington, — dying before morning. Secretary of State 
Seward nanowly escaped being killed by a co- conspirator. 
The shock was terrible, and the loss incomparable. 

General Grant was at the time in Washington, and it 
had been announced that he would attend the theatre in 
company with the President; but he was unavoidably 
detained, and was absent at the time. In the trial of the 
COilspiratora it was shown in evidence that it was the 
Intention to have murdered General Grant at the same 
time and place. 

Gilbert, in hia " History of the World," says of the 
loss of President Lincoln; " A great statesman, one who 
would have haniionlzed the nation, and restored the reign 
of law at the South satisfactorily to both sections — gave 
place to a politician singularly unsuited to the great task 
In hand. The passions of the war had not had time to 
(>S3) 



^hcn tlmt &6Gi<»MnatioD occurred; but it v 

Suiilh sincerely depitc.iltd the great > 
Upath, in his "History," says: "So ended in daiknd 
bat not in Bliiime, the career of Abraham Lincoln. 
8 one of the mnat remarkable men of eny age 
I maa in wliom the quuliiJes of genius and com 
ise were strangely n-iingled. He was prnder 
sighted and resolute; thoughtful, calm and just; j 
tender-hearted and great. The manner of his death C 
secrated his memory. From city to city, in one vast ^ 
eral procession, the mourning people followed his n 
to Iheir last resting -pi :ice at Springfield, From all a 
rose the voice of sympathy and shame — sympathy fi 
death, shame for the dark crime that caused it." 

General Grant now adihessetl himself with 
energy to the works of peace. By the aad of J 
he had succeeded in mustering out of the army 719, 
and by November 15 there had been returned to t 
homes 800,963 men. Tiiis was rapidly followed evi 
onth, until 1,023,021 had been discharged. 
Nothing in all the history of the Republic was mon 
creditable than the good behavior of the soldiers after dis 
bandment. More than a million men were released f 
the discipline of military duty and remanded to the v 
of <^vil life. Though long accustomed to the 
and field, 'they resumed the duties of peace in a 
orderly manner, absorbed into the gener:il mass ( 
population, without any of the horrors usually attend! 
in such cases in other lands. 

The records of the War Department show that I 
November 15, 1S65, there had been sold h 

e value of $15,269,000, barracks and hospiti 
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$447iS?3; damaged clothing yielded $902,770. Military 
nulrcwds, 2,630 miles, 6,695 ^^''^i 433 locomotives trans- 
IVn«d to proper authorities, and railroad equipments were 
sold, amounting to $10,910,812. 

The whole number of men enlisted at different times 
during the war was 2,688,523. Of these, 56,000 were 
killed in hattle; 210,400 died of wounds and disease in the 
military hogpitnis, and So,ooo died after discharge, from 
disease contracted during service; makhig a total loss of 
flbout 300,000 men. About 200,000 were crippled or per- 
manently disabled. Of colored troops, 180,000 enlisted 
and 30,000 died. More than $300,000,000 was paid in 
bounties, and by Stales, towns and cities, for the support of 
the families of the soldiers. 

The records of the medical department of the army 
give the number treated as 5,825,000, including field and 
hospital holh. Of these the fatal cases were 166,623. 
The wounded were 273,1 75> °^ which 33,777 died. 

A further investigation of the Records of the War 
I^epartment show that, during the struggle, 220,000 Con- 
federate soldiers were captured, of whom 26,436 died of 
wounds or disease during their captivity ; while of 126,940 
Union soldiers captured, 23,756 died wiiile prisoners. 
This shows that but 1 1 per cent, of the Confederate pris- 
oners died in the hands of the government, while 1 7,6 per 
CBnt.Union prisoners died in the hands of the Confederates, 

Extensive and complete arrangements for the care of 
the sick and wounded, had been made by the Government. 
At the close of the war, tliere were no less than 204 gene- 
rnl hospitals, fully equipped, having a capacity of 136,894 
betU; besides these, there were numerous temporary and 
flying hospitals. In camps, or on vessels. 
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Thelowratcof morlnlitj' in liie Union army wnsJue to 
Kcvcral miiacsipraraiiicat among >vhich w.ts the employ meat 
of competent surgeons, n bounliful provision in all hospiwls 
to every necessilyi and, perhaps, the most creclitaliie ( 
turc cf the entire period of conflict, was tlie beneticeatBI 
vision miitle during the 
wjir by the United 
States Sanitary Cora- 
rais&ion, and the Chris- 
tian Commission, and 
the untiring labors of 
women everywhere. 
The Siinitary Commis- , 
sion disbursed $14,600,* 
000 in money and sup- 
plies; and the Christian 
Commission is believed 
to hiive expended not I 
less than $6,000,000 in 

the same way, the only henry w. bellows, d. i 
difference being that 
the latler Commission looked after the religious and liter- 
ary wants of the soldiers as well as to their physical 
requirements. 

General Grant, during the summer and fall of 1S65, 
made tours of pleasure and inspection through the North, 
continuing them to tiic West and South. He was every- 
where received with the greatest enthusiasm. Harvard Col- 
lege made him a Doctor of Laws. To enumerate the 
gifls and honore showered upon him would require a vol- 
ume in itself. The adulation of his countrymen did not 
change him from the quiet, unpretending, steady man who 
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bad ever exhibited the same calm and iinexcilet! exterior. 
In July, Congress 

created the grade of 

"General of tlie Army 

of the Uniled States,'* 

MntI General Grant was 

nominated and immedi- 

Blely confirmed for the 

position on the 35th of 

Juiy, 1S66. 

The Soutli was un> ^ 

dergoing the convulsions ■ 

inddent to the close of a 

great civil war,Bn entire 
re-organization of soci- 
ety, and a change in the ciiRisriAU c 
relations of master and slave. The disbanded officers and 
soldiers of tlie rebel armies had returned to the South, and 
sought to resume their former influence on political 
questions, a condition of afTairs as stated by General 
Sheridan to be "anomalous, singular and unsatisfactory." 
To udd to these complications and embarrassments, about 
this time a, serious disagreement arose between President 
Johnson and Congress, touching the great question of re- 
organizing the Southern States, the former holding that 
the ordinances of secession were, in tbeirvery nature, null 
mid void, and therefore, the seceded States had never been 
out of the Union; while the majority in Congress held 
^lat the acts of secession were illegal and unconstitutional, 
but, that tliese States had been, by these acts, actually de- 
tached from the Union, and that special legislation, and 




apeclal gruaraotees were necessary in order to restore them 
to ihcir former relations under tiie government. 

Picaidcnt Johnson begun, early in the summer, meas- 
ures of reconslniction in accordance with his own views, 
Mliile the National Congress pursued its own policy in 
regard to the reconstruction of tlie South. The attitude 
of the executive and legislative department became con- 
stnntiy more unfriendly. Mr. Stanton, then Secretary of 
War,did not coincide with the President in his views upon 
the question of reconstruction in the Southern States, and 
became peculiarly obnoxious to Johnson. President John- 
son determined to remove Stanton from the office of Secre- 
tary of War, and appoint General Grant as Secretary ad 
interim. 

General Grant remonstrated with the President against 
the proceeding, but Johnson was not to be influenced, and 
the next day sent Grant a letter directing him to act as Sec- 
retary of War ad interim. It is not our purpose to write a 
history of the differences between President JohnsSn and 
Congress on the question of reconstruction in the rebel- 
lious States, except so far as the action of General Grant is 
concerned. 

General Grant addressed a letter to Mr. Stanton as 
soon as he received the notification that he was to super- 
sede that gentleman, which expressed in strong terms his 
high sense of the valuable services rendered by him to the 
country, and to the army. 

On the 17th of August President Johnson requested 
General Grant to remove from command at New Orleans 
General Sheridan, who had by a faithful carrying out o( 
the laws in the Stales of Louisiana and Texas, made htm- _ 
self offensive to the rebel element. He at the same t 
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requested Grant to make any suggestions in regard to the 
ocdor. Grant unhesitatingly replied: 

** I Bin pleased to avail myself of this Invllntlon to urge, earnestly 
nr^e; urge in tlie name of a patriotic people who hav^- sacrifizeil 
fattndredB of thousands of loyal lives and thousanda of millions of 
treasure to preserve the integrity and union of lliis couiilry, Uiat this 
order be not Insisted on. It Is unmislakahly the expressed wish ol 
iheooimtry that General Sheridan should not be removed irom liii 
precent command, 

" Tiisis areJ>ubUc,Ti/here (he iviR of Ike ftopleis Ihe law of toe land 
I b^ that their voice may be heard. 

"General Sheridan has performed his civil duties faithfully anti 
Intelligently. His removal will only be regarded aa an effort to do. 
bat the laws of Congress." 

For a time the order was suspended, but Genera] Sher. 
idan was afterward removed. On the i3lh of January the 
Senate passed the following re.solution: 

*■ Rtsdved, That having considered the evidence and reasons 
gtren by the President in his report of tiie nth of December, 1S67, 
for the Euspension, from the office of Secretary of War, of Edwin M. 
Staaton, the Senate do not concur in such suspension." 

As soon as General Grant was informed of this action 
he refused to continue longer to act as Secretary of War 
ad inlerim, and surrendered the keys of the office to the 
Adjutant General, the custodian of the building, and re- 
turned to his DiUce at the headquarters of the army. In a 
letter to the President defending his conduct, he uses the 
following forcible language: 

"The course you liave understood I agreed lo pursue waa in vio- 
lation of law, and that without orders from you; while the cuurse I 
dill pursue, and which I never doubted you fully understood, was in 
•CCordance ivith law, and not in disobedience of any orders of my 
aoperlor. And now, Mr. President, when my honor as a soldier, and 
integrity as a man, have t>een so violently assailed, pardon me for 
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Mjrlng that I can but regard this wliole matter, from beginnlnf; M 
ttvi, an an altempt \o Involve me in tlie redistance of law for vbkb 
you hesitated to assume the responsibilitj, in order tiius lo destro/ 
mjf character before the country, I am in a measure confirtncil in 
Utla condualon by your recent orders directing me to disobey orders 
from the Secretary of War, my superior, and your subordinate, with* 
out having countermanded his authority. I conclude with (he 
ISBurance, Mr. President, that nothing !es^ than a vindication of my 
pergonal honor and cliaracter could have induced thiscorresponil- 
ence on my part. 

" I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 

" Your obedienl servant, 

U, S, Grant, (lateral^ 

President Johnson in his message to Congress, Decem- 
ber 12, 1S67, giving his reasons for suspeodiiig Mr. Stan- 
ton, closes with these words: "Salutary reforms hav« 
hcen introduced by the Secretary ad interim (General 
Gmnt) and great reductions of expenses have been eSecteU 
under his administration of the War Department to th(■ 
Baving of millions to the Treasury. Andrew Johnson.'' 
From this time forward General Grant confined hiinsell 
exclusively to his military duties as head of the armies ol 
the United States. The time for holding another Presi> 
dential election was at hand. 





On May 2t, iS6S, at Ihe meeting of the National 
Republican Coiiveution, held at the Opera House, Chi- 
cago, General Ulysses S. Grant received on the first ballot 
anij without a dissenting voice, the nomination for the 
Presidency of the Uniicd States. General Logan, Chair- 
man of the Illinois Delegation, since a candidate for the 
Vtce-Presidtncy, took the floor and saiii : " In the name of 
the loyal citizens and soldiers and sailors of this great 
Republic of the United Stales of America; in the name 
of loj'alty, liberty, humanity snd justice; ;u the name of 
Ihe National Union Republican party, — I nominate as 
caodidate for the chief magistracy of this nation Ulysses 
S. Grant." 

Round afier round of applause greeted his name. The 
Secretary then began to call the roll of States and Terri- 
tories, lo receive the vote of their delegation. As the call 
proceeded, State allcr Slate in turn gave its unanimous 
vote for General Giant, — the enthusiasm rising higher and 
tugher until it seemed as though the roof must be lifted 
tip by the surging volume of sound, as Wisconsin, the Inst 
State on the roll was reached, and cast her vote for Grant. 
The President then said: "The roll is completed. Gen- 
tletnen of the Convention, you have six hundred and fifty 
Vote», and you have given six hundred and fifty votes for 
(i«0 
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Gr»Dl." The scene now was grand and overpowering; 
The Convention and the vast audience rose to iheir fee^ 
tind greeted the result with tiimtiltuous cheering and every 
demonstration of np pi ause, without interruption, for several 
minutes. 

The same evening a large concourse of the citizens cf 
Wnshine-ton serenaded General Grant at his house. Ho 
svas introduced in a few eloquent remarks by Senator 
Boutwell, and made the following response; 

Gkntlbmen;— Being entirety unaccustomed to ptililLe speiJdng, 

■nd W'ilhout the desire to cullivate that power [laughter], it U imyoa- 
rible for tne lo find appropriate language to thank you for this demon- 
(tration. AH thai I can sav is, tl-nt, to whatever position 1 nui^ be 
called by your will, I blinll endeavor tg discharge its dude* wllh 
fidelity and honesty of purpose. Of tny rectitude !n the perTonnance 
of pub;;c duties, you will have to judge for yourselves by my record 

On the aglh of May tlie officers of the Convention 
visited Washington, and formally made known to General 
Grant his nomination as President. General Grant replied 
briefly, but with evident emotion, to tlie eloquent address 
of General Hawley, and closed by saying, "If elected 
Presiilent, 7 s/jall have no policy of my ovin to enforce 
against the -will of the people" He subsequently accepted 
the nomination in a formal letter to General Hawley, 
which is given in the Appendix. 

The Democratic Convention nominated Horatio Sej- 
mour of New York, as their candidate. The canvass was 
attended with great excitement. All the States took pmt 
in tlie election except Virginia, Georgia, Mississip**! awl 
Texns, which had not been reconstructed at that time. 

General Grant received 3i^ electoral votes, wblic bi^ 
competitor received only S" 
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OfthepopularvoteGener.il Grant received 3,015,071 
■Ifsmst 3,703,600 given to Seymour, At the same elec- 
tion the choice for the Vice -Presidency fcl! on Schuyler 
Colfftx, of Indiana. The election also settled forever tho- 
Validity of the amendments to the Constitution adopted. 
subsequent to the war, including universal Bufirage. 

Ulysses S. Grant, oa the 4ih of March, 1S69, was 
ioaagurated the eighteenth President of the United States, 
and on the following d.iy sent to the Sen.ite his nomina- 
tioos for cabinet officers. For Secretary of Stale, Elihu 
B. Washburn, of Illinois; for Secretary of the Treasury, 
Alexander T. Stewart, of New York ; for Secretary of 
the Interior, Jacob D. Cox, of Ohio; for Secretary of th© 
Navy, Adolph E. Borie, of Pennsylvania; for Secretary 
of War, John M. Schofield, of Illinois; for Postmaster- 
General, Jrlin A. J. Cresswcli, ot Maryland; for A tt or- 
ney-General, E. R. Hoar, of Massachusetts. These nom- 
inations were at once confirmed ; but it was soon discovered 
that Mr. Stewart was ineligible, being engaged in com- 
merce, and Guorge S. Boutwell, of Massachusetts, was 
■ppointed in his stead. 

The last hope of the Southern Confeder.icy must have 
been dispelled by the election to the Presidency of General 
Gi-ant, — the chief representative of the force which main. 
Uilned the Union, He was ot the head of the government 
from March 4, 1869, to March 4, 1S77. Those eight 
yeai'9 witnessed great prosperity, followed by most dift* 
tres^ng depression in business. 

The first event of note during General Grant's adn)in> 
istrstion was the completion of the Pacific Railroad, May, 
1SS9. The work of construction was in progress rix 
years. The Central Pacific extends from San Franciaco 




to OgdcD, in Utah, i distance of SSs miles, where it n 
Ihc Union Pacific, which extends to Omaha, Nebra 
a distance of 1,032 miles. This remarkable enterprise 
opened up a "short line" between die markets of China, 
Japan and Auatratia with those of the Uoitecl States and 
Europe, 

During the autumn of tliis year occurred the most 
extraordinary financial eiccitement ever known io tlio 
United States, or possibly in the world. A popular histo- 
rian says of it: 

" A company of unscrupulous spcculatora In New York City, 
headed bjr Jajf Gould and Jim Fiek, Jr., succeeded In producfaiK 
what la known asa 'corner' In the gold matket, and brought the 
bi>slne«B uilereElB of the metropolis to tlie verge oi ruin. DurlniE 
the Civil War liie credit of the government had declined to siich an 
extent that at one time a dollar In gold was worth two hundred and 
eighty-six cents in paper currency. But after the restotaUon at the 
national authority the value of paper money appreciated, and In the 
fall of 1S69 the ratio of gold to the greenback dollar had fallen to 

.about one hundred and thirty to one hundred. There were at thU 
time. In the t>ankn of New York, fiReen million dollars in goM cojn 

.and In the sub-treasury of the United States a hundred mlllioDB 
more, The plan of Gould and Fisk was to get control by purctuue 
of thegrcater part of the fifteen millions, to prevent the Secretary of 
the Treasury from selling any part of tlie hundred mil lions under tils 

- authority, then, — having control of the market — to advance the price 
of gold to a fabulous £gure, sell out all which they held thcmselrei, 
and retire from the field of slaughtered fortunes with tlieir accumu- 
lated tnUlions of spoilsl Having carefully arranged all the prelimi- 
naries, the conspirators, on the tjth of September, began tlieir work 
of purchasing gold, at the same time constantly advancing the price. 
By the 32d of the month, they had succeeded In putting up the rate 

- to B hundred and forty. On the next day the price rose to a hundred 
and forty-four. The members of the conspiracy now tratdly avowed 
their determination to advance the rate to two hundred, and It seen 

■that on the morrow they would put their threat into execution. 




^ling of Ihc 14*, known «s Black Friday, the brddlng [n the 
goM room began with intense excitement. The brokers of Fisk and 
Goulil Miluunced the pf!ce to a hundred and Sfty, a hundreil and Rtty- 
SVe, and finallj to a hundrei] and Eixty, at which figure tlie^ wen 
obliged to purchase several millions by a company of mercha ts who 
hod banded themselves tagetlier with the determination lo Hght the 
goIdgambltTS to thelnBt. Just at this moment came adispalch that 
Secretory Boutwell had ordered a eale erf four millions from the sob- 
treOEuryl There was an Instantaneous panic. Tl^e price ot gold 
went down twenty per cent, in lesa than as many minutesi The 
■peculnlors were blown away in an uproar; l)ut tht-y managed, by 
xecumutated frauds and corruptions, fo tarry off ivlt& thtm more Item 
thtfii mHHoH doaars as the fruila of Ihnr nefarious gum' ! Several 
months el ipsed before the bUBiness ot the couniry recovered from 
the effecls of the shock." 

In Marcli, 1S70, the work of reconstruction wna com- 
pletetl by tlie readmission to Congress of all tlie Soutliern 
States. The Fifteenth Amendment to the ConstttiHion 
hnving been ratified by the States, was declared to be 
adopted. It provided that " the right of the citizens of 
the United States to vote shall not he denied, or abridged 
by the Unkt-d States, or any State, bn account of race, 
color, or previoua condition of servitude." 

Iq this year was completed the ninth census of the 
tltiited States. It was a work of great importance, and 
Ihe i-esuU presented was must encouraging, inasmuch as 
mnny economists had prophesied that, owing lo the dia- 
tui'bnncc of general trade and destruction of property 
during the Civil War, the result would show a decrease in 
general increase. Notwithstanding the ravages of war 
the last decade had been a period of remarkable growth 
and progress. The population had increased over seven 
millions. Agriculture and manufactures had grown to an 
enormous aggregate, and were successfully ccmpetiof^ 
with the markets of the world. 




In January, iSji, President Grant appointed a com- 
mUtiion to vUil Santo Domingo, and report upon the advis* 
nbitity of annexing that island lo the United States. T)ie 
fttibject had received considerable attention, and had been 
ngitKtcd for several yeirs, and was earnestly ndvocated by 
die President This Commission, composed of Senator 
Wsde, of Oliio, Dr. Howe, of Massachusetts, and Pro£ 
White, of New York, after a brief vi«t to Santo Domingo, 
returned and reported in favor of the annexation. But so 
much opposition was manifested in Congress, led by 
Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts, that it was defeated. 

On the s'jlh of February, 1S71, a joint high commis- 
sion assembled at Washington to settle the claim of the 
United States against Great Britain, growing out of the 
depredations of the Alabama and other Confederate pri- 
vateers fitted out in England during the Civil War. This 
Commission framed a treaty known as tlje Treaty of 
Washington, by which it was agreed to refer all claims of 
either nation to a board of arbitration to be appointed by 
friendly nations. Such a court was formed, and met nt 
Geneva, Switzerland, on the 15th of December, 1S71. 
This tribunal was composed of five arbitrators; The Pres- 
ident of the United States, Hei Brit»nnic Majesty, the 
King of Itiily, the President of the Swiss Confederation, 
and the Emperor of Brazil. The cause of the two nations 
was ably presented by their respective advocates, anil 
impartially heard, and on the 14th of September, 1S73, 
decided in favor of the United States. The result was 
that Great Britain was to pay into the Federal treasury, 
as an indemnity for the wrong done, the sum of $ 1 5,000,000 
•n gold. This award was paid by Great Britain the fol- 
io\/ing 




Another importimt decision by arbitration in favor of 
Uie United Stateii was made by the Emperor William L, 
of tiennany, on the 21st of October, 1873, he ha»-ing 
been selected by Great Britain and the United Stntcs a» 
arbitrator for the settlement of the Northwestern boundary 
dispute. After hearing the cause of each, he decided the 
boandnry in question should be a line drawn through the 
mUdle of the Canal de Haro, between Vancouver Island 
aad the Island of San Juan, instead of the middle of 
Rosarlo Straits, as demanded by Great Britain. By this 
decision the United States gained the Island of Sail Juan. 

In the year liSyi occurred the most memorable confla- 
gration of modern times — the Chicago Fire. It commenced 
on the 4th of October and continued until the 6lh. It 
spread over nearly Ave square miles, and resulteil in an 
immense destruction of property. The ejitire business 
portion of the city was destroyed, and a great portion of 
the residence part. The number of lives lost could never 
be ascertained, and was variously estimated at from 50 to 
300> Not less than 100,000 people were rendered home- 
less, and many who were in affluence were rendered pcn- 
nileaa. The lossof property was not less than $200,000,000. 
The immediate wants of the people were nobly met by a 
charity as wide as the civilized world and absolutely prodi- 
gnl in its generosity. In 1 874, another fire of vast, if greatly 
ics& proportions, visited Chicago. 

In 1873 Boston, too, had its "burnt district." The fire 
laid waste the buildings covering sixty acres, in the busi- 
ness part of the city, and destroyed property valued at 
$So,ooo,ooo. It may be added that both cities long since 
rebuilt fully and upon a grand scale. 

In the spring of 1873 the Modoc Indiana, who had beea, 
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removed from thoir lands in Oregon and placed on a i 
reservation in Cftlifomia, left it sntl began depredadq 
the fi-ontier settlements, and kept up the war tbrou 
wintei', and then retreated to some nearly inaccessiblf 
ntns>c& called ihe Lava Beds. Here they were i 
but not su!)dued. On the nth of April several 
Peace Commission met the Modocs, and General ( 
and Dr. Thomas were treacherously murtlcred, 
Meacham, another member, was shot and stabbed, tiuT 
escaped with hts life. The Modocs were at last compelled 
to surrender, and their leader. Captain Jack, with three 
others, were hanged in the following October. 

In the year 187a occurred another presidential electioii. 
The fii'st ticket in the field was headed by Horace Greeley, 
who for thirty years had been a leading journalist and 
ardent opponent of the Democratic party. He was nomi- 
noted by the Liberal Convention. The Democratic Na- 
tional Convention accepted him as the candidate of the 
Democracy, in the hope that he would draw enough 
Republican votes to elect him, and he did; but tlie Demo- 
crats lailed to fulfill their part of the contract. Many of 
them staid away from the polls altogether. Some of them 
united in supporting for the presidency that eminent Dem- 
ocratic lawyer of New York, Charles O'Conor. General 
Grant was re-elected by an overwhelming majority, and 
with him Henry Wilson for Vice-President Mr. Greeley 
made a very remarkable campaign upon the policy of 
reconciliation and good feeling between the sections. After 
the popular election and before the meetingof the Electoral 
Colleges of the several States, he died, and the nation wa« 
once more in mourning. No American was better kn6wq_ 

r more profoundly respected as a pure patriot 1 



l.*B AND SKRVtcas, 
r of the New York 7V/5*«t?, well called our secotnf ^ 

D the following October occurred the panic of 1873, 

Ich Inaugurated a. period of hard times, which continued 

J after resumption in 1879, nearly six yeare. Notwith- 

ing good crops, hard times continued year after year. 

■ general depression of business gave rise to a political 

|t which demanded a large increase in the volume of 

icy, and deprecated any attempt to resume specie 

This Greenback party was especially hontile to 

(national bank system. 

Entense excitement throughout the country wss occa- 

i by the discovery of gold within the Hmits of the 

rvation occupied by the Sioux Indians among the 

t Hills lying in the Territories of Wyoming and Da- 

A bill WAS passed by Congress taking away that 

bn of their reservation lying within the Territory of 

The Sioux at once organized for war, and United 

I troops were dispatched against them, led by the 

i and fearless General George A. Custer, who, push- 

Bforward, regardless of danger, was met by an ovcr- 

ming force of Sioux under Sitting Bull, and though 

iflicted terrible punishment upon them, he, with two 

red and sixty-one men, nearly his entire force, were 

i June 35, 1876. Sitting Bull and his band at once 

1 into the British Posaessions, where they were safe 

Ipursuit of the United States forces. 

" n the 4th of March, 1S75, the Territory of Colorado 

tutborized by Congress to form a State Constitution, 

e following year it was ratified by the people and 

ted as the "Centennial State" of the Union. 

t year 1876, which completed the first centurj' of 



American independence, was celebrated by a grand E J 
dtlon at Philadelphia, at which were represented MM 
countries of the world, dvilizcd and uncivilized, the n 
•uccvKsAiI afTair of its kind ever projected. 

The yenr 1876 was also the year for another pij 
dentlat election. Two governors were the staudard-bea 
of the two great parties, Rutherford B. Hayes, then ( 
ernOT of Ohio, and Samuel J. Tilden, then Goverood 
New Yoik. The former was nominated as a comproin 
candidate atter a convention of memorable exctteni 
Mnny wanted General Grant nominated for a third t 
but his name was not presented in the Convention. 

The campaign was so very close that each party cUudI 
the victory. Charges and counter-charges of fraud v 
freely and fiercely made. The Republicans conceded t 
Mr. Tilden had lacked only one electoral vote of a majoi] 
There was very serious danger of civil war. Both par 
seemed ripe for blooilshed, but finally the patriotism I 
sagacity of a few men In Congress secured the passage d 
law creating an Electoral Commission. It was conce^ 
that Tilden had 1S4 votes out of a total of 369. The v 
of South Carolina, Florida and Louisiana, especially tl 
latter, were stoutly claimed by both parties. This i 
constitutional and national returning- boanl was to dec 
the matter in dispute. The result was that Hayes receifl 
tlie 185 votes, and was duly declared elected. 

General Grant vacated the presidency only upon | 
expiration of his time, March 4, 1S77. He won the aa 
ration and love of his countrymen by his great milid 
achievements, wisdom and loyalty, retaining it duringS 
political and public career. He administered the govt 
meut with moderation, generosity, wisdom and successij 



LIFB AND SERVICES. 

1 with rare patriotism and intelligecce the many com- 

i And difHcult questions tliat confronted him, and his 

fe in hiilory will ever be among the foremosL 

The foregoing were the principal events of General 

s administration of the Government during eight 

Duniig the time he undoubtedly made many mis- 

J(but they were enore of the heart rather than of the 

Duntig the heated campaign of '72, notwithstaiid- 

B vituperation heaped upon his head by his enemies 

Split ill his own party, the people's faith in hUn 

mdisturbed, he being re-elected by au overwhelming 

r nujority, the greatest ever given to a presidential 

This was regarded as a complete vindication 

[tital of the aspersions which had been cast upon tus 

In his second inaugural address he refers to 

fubject in these words: 

BndldBCf for my pret«nt of!ice in 1868, to the close of 
(t presidential campaign, I have been the subject of abuse and 
r, ■CBrcel;^ ever equaled In political history, virliich to-day I feel 

~ d to dlsregarj In view of your verdict, which I gratefully 

18 mj vindication." 

Wo one who has read what General Grant hae done^ 

(xieed be said as to what manner of man he is. The 

; oi his life shows his ability. Sucli achievements 

t the result of hick or accident. They are seldom 

rin history. He has not only shown great ability, but 

pm, practical sugacity and independence in the whirl 

traordinary and important events which have occurred 

Washington and in the South since the close of the war. 

Wot some months previous to the expiration of General 

a second term of office, he felt the need of absolute 

d that he might be entirely relieved from all caret 
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■nd ADnoynnces th«t would necessaiity reach Mm, erea En 
nstlramcfit, h« planned a tour of the world, to occupy at 
least two years, hoping to find the relief sought for. The 
history of this trip, witli its unprecedented and unlouked- 
for ovatious aod triumphal tour will be found of inlenae 
interest to every American. 

The following pages, descriptive of this journey, wen 
originally issued hy the publishet^ of this volume, inimi.-di- 
Btely after the General's return. Its insertion here will 
not detract from the interest the reader has in this subject. 
One of the most, if not the most, important eras In Genenil 
Gi-ant's life was this absolutely unique tour. To trace this 
journey step by step the reader is taken through the pid. 
aces and courts of royalty, and within " sacred walls " where 
no other American traveler ever penetrated. To witness 
the pomp and parade of armies, exhibited for General 
Grant's special pleasure, and to see all that is most beautiful 
in nature and art, will be found to possess an mterest and 
fascination that cannot be resisted, and is as readable as i 
romance. 





OFF FOR EUROPE. 

On Miy ijth, 1877, ex-President U. S. Grtnt, his wilS 
■at) Mn Jesse, sailed from Philadelphia for Europe, via 
American Line steamer Indiana. His departure was made 
tb« occasion of a great parting demonstration, in which 
•U ct.iHes of the community seemed to take k heartj Mid 
ttfllbusijistic share. The courtesies extended to him in 
tTCry city through ^hich he had passed since his retire- 
ment from the Presidency were alike creditable to those 
who proflcred, and to him who received them, and were 
the ojxlburst of a people who recognized his great military 
■nil civil services. Before leaving the steamer thai con- 
veyed the General to the Indiana, a very interesting cere- 
mony took place on board. In ihe ladies' cabin a private 
table waa spread for the distinguished guests, among whom 
were General Grant, at the head of the table; General 
Sherman, on his right; Mayor Sloklcy, of Philadelphia, 
on hia left; Honorable IlamiUon Fish, Colonel Fred. 
Grant, Honorable Zach. Chandler, Honorable Simon Cam- 
eron, Honorable Don Cameron, and other prominent 
military and civil officers. After lunclieon, Mayor Stokley 
aroee and toasted the " honorird guest i>f the day " in a few 
appropriate and eulogistic remarks. General Grant replied : 

* Mr. Mayor and Gkntlbmkm: I had not expected 
lo make a speech to-day, and therefore can do nothing 
.. man thMu thank yQU,faAj»\t^A^^xm!i'^ >a &o w Q&aa^ 



^^im 




willun ths put week. I have been onljr eight cla^ h 
Fhiladclphiat mad have been received with luch unexpect- 
ed kiiidncM that it (iniU me wilh no word* to thank jrou. 
What with driving in the park, and dinners artcmanl, 
■nd keeping it up 'Jntil ofler midnight, and now to fiml 
tnyulf >ul] receiving your kind ho^pitulit]', I am afrnd 
yoM have not left ma itomach enough to crou tilt At]a»- 
dc" 

This was followed by thort and highly compllineDtary 
tpecches from General Sherman, ex-Secretary Fish, ex- 
Secretary Chandler, ex-Sccrelary Robeson, ex-Scaator 
Cameron, General Bailey, Governor Itartranft, and oihera; 
ant) 10 alTected General Grant that he replied: 

"My Dkae Fribkcmi! I waa not aware trna w» 
would have so much speech-making here, or thai it would 
be necessary for me to sny any more to you, but I feel thai 
the compliments you have so showered upon me were not 
altogether deserved — that they should not all be paid to 
me, either na a soldier or as a civil ojlicer. As a Genera] 
your praises do not all belong to me — as the executive of 
the nation they are not due to me. Tbere is no man who 
can till both or either of these positions without the help 
of good men. I selected my lieutenants when I wai to 
both positions, and they were men, I believe, who could 
have filled my place often better than I did. I never flat- 
tered myself that I was entitled to the place you gave me. 
My lieutenants could have acted perhaps better than t, had 
the opportunity presented itself. Sherman could have 
taken my place, u a soldier or in a civil oftice, and so could 
Sheridan, and others I might name. I am sure if the coun- 
try ever comes to this need again there will be men for tha 
work. There will be men bom for every emergency. 
Again I thank you, and again I bid you good-bye; and 
ODce MgMJa I My thai, \i 1 ^id taA«^t ^Wxi&m. *k Shaii- 




dan, or aome of mj other lieutenants, would have su< 

Shortljr tfter this the General w« transferred to the 
Indiana, Ia«t good-byes were sitid, and the steiuner pro- 
ceeded on her way to England, srriving at Quecnstown 
May 371 without mishap, the General and party having 
paSM(l a delighdul voyage, almost entirely free from the 
disagreeable eflecta of " Beaaicknesa", that render! an 
"ocean trip" so unpleasant He waa met by a delegation 
of prominent city offidals, and tendered the hospitalities 
of Queenstown, with the awurance that every village and 
bamlet of Ireland had resounded with the praises of his 
name, and would welcome him with all the warmth and 
candor of the Irish people. He replied that he covld 
not then avail himself of their hospitality, but would 
Rturn to Ireland within 1 ihort time. 

Reaching Liverpool at half past two p. u., all the ship- 
piog in the Liverpool docks exhibited a profiise display of 
banting, the flags of all nations saving along the seven 
nDu of water front. An immense crowd wav gathered 
oa the docks to welcome the ex-President, and he landed 
■mid cheers such as must have reminded him of the days 
lUrectiy after the war, when he was received by Nrw York 
■ad other American cities. The Mayor of Liverpool read 
him an address of welcome, saluting him as an illustrioua 
■talesman and soldier, and when the ex-Prestdent modestly 
■nd in a few brief words acknowledged the honor dona 
Mm, and expressed the very great pleasure he had from 
Ua reception, new cheers burst forth and a great crowd 
fcllowed his carriage to the hotel. 

The judgment of stranger* resembles somewhat tha 
Judgment of posterity. As he h regarded in European 
•mmtries, so, doubileai, he will stand in history, when the 
Kttarncaa and th« littleness of partisan strife have pasted 
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mvTMj, uid his rem! lervtces to hla country and hit reil ch<r 
tcter ore better undentood. But in sptte of partisan bitter- 
BCaa and penonal opposition, such as a man of his positive 
character, placed in the most difficult position in the world, 
and kept there during eight long years, coulJ not fail to 
arouse, nothing is more certain than that General Grant 
has to-day a larger share of the gratitude and the afTection 
of the American people than any other of our public met 
No matter how widely men may have differed front him, 
no matter how they may have opposed him, if they •» 
really Americans, and if they are manly and patriotic men, 
in their hearts they wish well to the man who led our 
armies to Tictory; whose firm will saved the Union, and 
who^DO matter what they may think his errors during 
his Presidency — entered political life against his will, and 
at the demand of the people gave up the great and per- 
manent position the nation had given him, to serve it in a 
new and to him untried and unwelcome Geld; and who, 
during sixteen long and weary years, stood at hb post of 
duty unrelieved and without rest. 

It is a fact not generally remembered, that (irant's ^reM 
lieutenants in the war — Sherman, Sheridan and Farragat 
— all enjoyed the "vacation to Europe" which they had 
so well earned. To General Grant, their honored chieE| 
alone, was rest denied, The country required of him, and 
him alone, that he should derange all his plana in life, 
that he should put oS the period of rest which he coveted 
and which he had earned, that he should even lurreoder 
the place at the head of the armies, to which he waa ap- 
pointed amid the plaudits of the people, in order contin- 
uously to serve them. Few men of such arduous and 
conspicuous services have had so long and dltncult a tow 
of duty imposed upon them. Republics are said to ^ on- 
f ratcful, but our own is not so entirely cold and devoid ti 
yratilude that men do nol &eV «k k.B«u s^qia aC f;catificstiaa 




wh«n they see their faithful and tired servant taking his 
e«e at last, and receiving in furci^'n hinils the honors and 
the respect to which hii remarlvable career so eminently 
entitle him. 

To the statesmen and soldiers whom he will meet, even 
more thnn to the general mnss, he will be an object of 
great curiosity. Except Field Marshiil Von Moltke, no 
general of our days has commanded and wielded such 
masses of men ; no general whom he will meet can boast 
of ft more brilliantly conceived or a more daringly exe- 
cuted campaign than that of Vicksbiirg; no one of them 
luu had the control of so vast a field of war as he, and 
■urely none has seen hotter fire than Grant withstood in 
the desperate days of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania and 
Cold Harbor. In every country in Europe which he may 
visit, he will find distinguished military chiefs who have 
studied his campaigns, who know how to appreciate the 
. dogged courage of Shiloh, the brilliant audacity of Vicks- 
burg, the genius which recovered an imperilled position 
before Chattanooga, the indomitable perseverance of the 
Virginia campaigns, and the broad and comprehensive view 
which enabled him to plan the operations of armies 
stretched across half a continent. 

• - Nor will distinguished civilians be less eagerto hear his 
voice and to scrutinize his features, for they will remem- 
ber that he acted a foremost part in many of the most 
notable events of the century; they will see in him the 
supporter and right hand of Lincoln in the emancipation 
of the slaves, the restorer of peace, the general who re- 
turned a million of soldiers to peaceful industries, the jniler 
of the American republic during eight years of extraordi- 
nary political turbulence. 

All the journals of the city next day appeared with 
highly complimentary editorials, assuring General Grant 
of ■ generous hospitality. The Daily Nrais said that 




■* General Gnnt wu unquestionably the greatest soldtn 
living." The GeneTiil and Mrs. Grant had a perfect round 
of fcstivitiM at Liverpool. Hurried visits were made to 
all points of iniemt, visiting and examining the dock* of 
the dtj\ enlisting great interest from General Grant in the 
magnificeDt dock system, and, contrasted with the system 
of piem in the United States, he admitted the superiority 
of these tupurb and substantial structures over those of 
the Bast and North rivers. 

The party returned to the city, and were driven to tb* 
town hall lo lunch with the Mayor and other civic digiu* 
tariea. Tliis building is one of the most interesting tn the 
city, and the figure of Britannia, looking abroad from ibe 
summit of the great dome, reminds the visitor of the now 
celebrated Hermann monument in Germany. The ex- 
President was escorted to the reception saloon, and subse- 
quently examined the portraits of former mayors and 
wealthy merchants, who have long since passed away; 
the famous Chantry statues of Canning and Roscoei and 
the elegant tapestry with which the various bbIooos are 
fitted up. 

Lunch was prepared. Covers were laid for fifiy, the 
table being beautifully decorated with choice flowers and 
ornaments in confection, suggestive of very elaborate pre- 
paration. Among those present, were the Mayor, the 
Mayoress, members of the city council, one member of 
parliament, the City Solicitor and several prfminent mer- 
chants. Mrs. Grant sat on the left of the Mayor, and our 
ea-President on his right. The repast was served immedi- 
ately the guests assembled, and was a most enjoyable afTairi 

At the conclusion of lunch, the Mayor arose and pro- 
posed the health of the Queen, in accunlance with the 
tradition which places English majesty 6ist on all State 
and festive occasions. This was drank standing, 
hoik next proposed the health of ** General ■ 




dent Grant, the distinguished soldier and statesman pro- 
enl," remarking that it would be unnecessary for him to 
repeat the earnestness of their welcome, their degir« to 
draw closer the bonds of friendship between the two great- 
est commercial nations in the world, and especially to honor 
the hero of a hundred battles, whose courage and skill 
challenged their admiration. 

Grant responded with unusual g»ytty of manner, 
■cknowledging the pleasure with which he received their 
constant manifestations of good will, believing that ulti- 
mately the bonds of union must be strengthened between 
the two countries. He excused himself from an extended 
reply. During the luncheon, the streets leading to the town 
hail were packed with spectators. 

Genera! Grant afterward visited the exchange and news- 
rooms, where he was received with great enthusiasm. 
Leaving Liverpool for Manchester, Jlay 30, immense 
crowds gathered along the route, and the stations were 
beautifully decorated, the American Hag being everywhere 
prominent Arriving at Manchester at eleven o'clock, he 
WM received by the Mayor and Aldermen an<l a tremen- 
dous crowd of citizens, who manifested their enthuai.ism by 
continued cheering. The Mayor's speech was quite lengthy, 
itnd referred feelingly to a similar occasion, when, in 1863, 
the ship Griswold brought a cargo of provisions to the 
sufTering operatives of the city, who had been thrown out 
of employment, owing to the failure of the cotton crop 
from the South. This address was followed by a iaudatorf 
«nd congratulatory address by Sirjohn Heron, recalling the 
kind expressions which the Queen's birthday had evoked 
hi America. He hoped for a constant increaseof the exiit* 
tng good feeling, and trusted that the visit of the ex-Presi> 
dent would ultimately lead to free commercial intercoune 
between England and the United States. 

The Geser&l, who had listened to the addreMes witll 
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that quiet composure of manner pecullM to hlm^W 
nninovc<l, though the target of thousands of eyes, S9 thousn 
alone — rising, iu;k(iowledgcd the presentation. " It is 
•curecly possible forme," he said, "to give utterance to W»e 
feelings evoked by my reception upon your soil from the 
moment of my arrival in Liverpool, where I have passed 
■ couple of ilays, until the present moment. AAer th« 
>cenc which 1 have witnessed in your streets, the elementA 
of grcaloete, as manifested in your public and inJustrial 
buildings, I may be allowed to say, that no person could be 
the recipient of the honor and altenliou you have bestowed 
Upon me, without the prol'oundest feelings. Such have 
been incited in me, and I find myself inadequate to (heir 
proper expression. It was my original purpose on my 
arrival in Liverpool to hasten to London, and from tlience 
proceed to visit the various points of interest in the coun- 
try. Among these I have regarded Manchester as the 
most importanL As I have been aware for years of the 
great amount of your manufactures, many of which find 
their ultimate destination in my own country, so I am awnro 
that the sentiments of the ereat mass of the people of Man- 
chester went out in sympathy to that country, during the 
mightv struggle, in which it fell to my lot to take some 
humble part. The expressions of the people of Manchester 
at the time of the great trial, incited within the breasts 
of my countrymen a feeling of friendship toward them, 
distinct from that felt toward all England; and In that 
spirit I accept, on the part of my country, the compliments 
paid me as its representative, and thank you." 

After General Grant had concluded his address Ot' 
thanks, luncheon was served in the large banquet hall. 
Toasts to the Queen and the Prince of Wales were prc»- 
posed and drank with all the honors. The Mayor of Man- 
chester responded to each in loya! speeches. The health trf 
Fnadeat Hayes wu Ihen ^To^««it«ndL'«i«kn««\<(«d.« 
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mlhusiHsm. Mr, Newton Crane, United States consul to 
Manchester, responded amid applause. After these form- 
ulities, the Mayor of Manchester proposed the health of 
General Grant, amid the plaudits of the assemblage. 

General Grant replied, with a humorous tvrinkle in hi» 
eye, that Englishmen had got more speeches and of greater 
length out of him than his own countrymen; but they 
were poorer, because they were longer than he was accus- 
tomed to make. He warmly returned thanks for the 
reception he had received at the hands of the people of 
Manchester, and concluded his remarks by proposing the 
health of the Mayoress and the ladies. The Mayor replied 
id suitable terms. 

Mr. Jacob Bright, M. P., being called upon for a 
speech, said: "No guest so distinguished has ever before 
visited Manchester. General Grant is a brave soldier, and 
be has pursued a generous, pacific policy toward the ene- 
mies he had conquered. He should be honored and beloved, 
and deserves the hearty reception he will receive through- 
out the realm." After the banquet, the General wasintro- 
duced to the assemblage, and a general hand-shaking fol- 
lowed. In the evening he visted the Theatre Royal, and 
■pent a short time at the Prince's Theatre. His reception 
at both places was very enthusiastic. 

The journey from Manchester to London was marked 
by hearty greetings and welcomes at the several stations, 
■nd imposing demonstrations were made at Leicester and 
Bedford, as the handsomely decoiated cars reached thoss 
places. To some of the addresses that were made to him, 
General Grant replied with an ease and lincerity which, 
00 doubt, made our British cousins wonder how he cam* 
by bis title of the "silent president." Thu- secret lies, proln 
ably, in the fact that the General detests forms and shama 
■nd political intrigue, and he had good reasons for hiataci* 
tsniity when be found himself surrounded by paUticiuu 
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whom his judgment told him it wu dangerous to tnnL 
[lis welcome in England was a genuine outpouring of a 
iiation't rsspect and admiration, and at such General Graat 
received it, and responded to it with an noembairaaacd and 
earnest li 




General Grant arrived at the terminus of tlie Midl^ 
Ruilway (St. Pancras Station), London, June i, where j 

i met by Minister Picrrepont, in behalf of the I. 
States, and Loid Vernon. Huge crowds thronged i 
entrance to the station, and cheered loudly, but thl 
were no speeches. General Grant and parly at i 
•Olered Mini(>ter Fierrepont's carriage, and were driven 
rapidly down Tottenham Court Road into Oxford street, 
thence to tlie residence of the American Minister. During 
the afternoon he was introduced to the Prince of Wales, it 
being his Hrst visit of importance ftince reaching the city. 

The following day General Grant, Prince of Wales, 
Duke of Cambridge, Lord Dudley, Lord Eicho, the Duke 
of Hamilton, the German Ambassador, Count MuDKter, 
■nd a number of Peers, left London by rail to witness 
the races at Epsom, Returning to London, General 
Grant was entert^iined at a grand banquet al Apsley House, 
given in his honor by the Duke of Wellington. It was 
a splendid and hearty reception. The guests were Mrs. 
and General Grant, Count and Countess Gleichen, Lord 
and Lady Abercromby, Lord and Lady Churchill, Mar- 
quiwfi Tweeddale, Sligo and Ailesbury, Earl Roden, Vi» 
count Torrington, Lords George Paget, Calthorpe, Hough- 
Ion. Strathnairn, the Marchioness of Hertford, Countcsi 
of Hardwicke, Countess of Bradford, Lady Wellealey, 
Ladjr EmiJy Peel and Lady SkeUnendale, Miu Welleala^, 
"5 




and ■ nnmlier of Oth«n well known to Ih« London WorU 
of high locinl life. 

The bnnquct wa& served tip in the famous Waterloo 
Chamber, where ihi: olil lioa Duke loved to meet the vmz 
generals of 1815 on itie iSlh of June every year, anil cele- 
brate (he aniiivenary of the great battle which forevef 
cloud the fortunes of Napoleon Uonaparte. Here, over- 
looking Hyde Park acid within view of his own statute at 
tlie entrance to the park at Hyde Park corner, the old 
Duke presided over the annual banquet, reviewing the 
events of the momentous times when tlie supremacy of 
Ureal Dritain was hanging in the balance, with strong 
probabilities of the scale turning against her. The Water- 
loo Chamber has been closed a good deal since the death 
of Arthur WcUesley, for the present Duke and Ducheat 
have spent most of theii time when in England at the 
lovely estate in Winchelsea, which was presented to the 
eminent soldier by the Crown after the dose of the grett 
European wars. 

The present owner of the estates and titles of Welling, 
ton is a quiet, unassuming gentleman, who loves the fine 
arts, is a writer of ability, Hshcs in his lake at Winchelsca, 
and, during the season in London, patronizes the clubs. He 
ii Lord of the Manor of Surrey, appoints the justice* 
of the peace and attends to the poor. He is a member of 
the House of Lords, of course, but he has rarely done more 
than record his vote on such extraordinary occasions as 
the disestablishment of the Church of Ireland, and nut- 
ters alTecting the autonomy in his party. The Duchesa it 
considered one of the handsomest ladies in Europe, and has 
always been a great favorite with Queen Victoria. Aa a 
lady in waiting, she attends Her Majesty on all state ocoi- 
(ions. Hence the tastes and desires of the Duke and 
Duchess have lead them to neglect Apsley Houie to WMIM 
exteaL 
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This Waterloo Chamber still contains some of the fine 
«]<] paintings which were hung upon the walls by the first 
Duke. For instance, there is the celebrated painting, " Sign- 
ing the treaty of Westphalia," where the coiTinian(ler-ia> 
chief Is the central figure of a galaxy of generals, such u 
has Kldotn been gatiicred together since. A magnificent 
life-size portrait of Napoleon, Landseer's " Van Amburgb 
and the Lions," Correggio's "Christ on the Mount of 
Olives," on a panel, and full length portraits of foreign 
(overeigns and notabilities, by Velasquez, Wilkie and 
Tcilicrs, are in the saloons adjoining. The Duke was look- 
ing out of the main window overlooking the park at the 
lime the house waa mobbed by the reformers whom he 
opposed. 

It was a dramatic incident, that' the conqueror of Lee 
■bould meet in this revered chamber the descendant of the 
conqueror of Napoleon t!ie Great. General Grant waa 
given precedence in the honors of the evening, escorting 
the Duchessof Wellington to supper,and afterward escort- 
ing her to the reception, at which were present the Duke 
and Duchess of Cleveland, the Duke and Duchess of Suth- 
erland, the Duke and Duchess of Manchester, and many 
of those already mentioned above. 

There were no speeches of note at the supper, which 
WU a quiet though brilliant aSair. The grand gaseliers 
lit up the magnificent hall and the lovely .damasks and 
laces, and revealed the wealth of gold and silver and the 
flowers and confections of the table. 

General Grant attended divine service on the jd in 
Westminster Abbey. An eloquent sermon was preached 
by Dean Stanley, from Genesis xxvii. 38. In the course 
of his sermon he alluded to ex-Prosident Grant, saying, 
"that in the midst of the congregation there was one of 
the chicfe^t cititeiis of the United Slates, who had just laid 
down faia aceptre of the American commonwealth, who^ 
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by his military prowess atid generous Ircadnenl of h>Kfom« 
rades »nd adversaries, hiiil restored unity to his counlry. 
We welcome him as a sign and plcdj(e that the two g real 
kindred nations are ore in heart, and are eqnally at home 
under this fraternal roof. Huth rtgard with rcv«ieali»i 
affection this ancient cradle of llieir common life." 

Although the Duke of Wellington was the Brat 10 
exhibit to a circle of admirers the great lion of the season, 
yet it was only possible for him to make a restricted use of 
his triumph in favor of the type of humanitv dint can be 
Invited to a ducal mansion. The real introduction of the 
ex-President to the world of Londoners was nindc on the 
51I1, by the American Minister, in a reception so briUianl 
that all occasions of the sort which have hitherto shonf 
in the annals of our legaiions aciroad will become a prejr 
to "dumb forgetfulness." In each one of the engage- 
ments scored for a month ahead, the ex-President mel 
some one set of English society — men of this or that 
party or shade of opinion, men of science or of letten, 
army men or navy men — butat the legation, and presented 
by the American Minister, he had an opportunity to make 
the acquaintance of English society, without regard to the 
lines which divide it into so many coteries, and saw at its 
best that average quantity of the London world which 
he could never get at one view save on some such neutral 
ground as our Minister's parlors. The reception at Min- 
ister Pierrepont's ^as immensely successful. The lega- 
tion in Cavendish Square was interiorly decorated vrith 
the grandest profuiion of flowers, with the grand old 
American flag over all. Since the announcement was 
made that the Minister would receive the ex-President, 
Mrs. Pierrepont had been overwhelmed with requests for 
ui\'itations, and out of her good nature acceded, until the 
number of cards out guaranteed perhaps a greater throng 

1 would ordinarily be convtQtr.s.Vi\«. But^ after all, wtul 
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h A reception vrtthout a crush? Despite the irameiwe 
crowd, especially of on-loolcers, in Cavendisli Square^ 
there was not the slightest confusion. Carriages rolled 
up, occupants moved out and up into the mansion, with 
that absence of surrounding noise and shouting that ehar- 
aclerizes your true reception where the ton \& ion and t 
servjutta well drilled. 

On entering, the guests were shown into the cloi 
rooms, on the ground floor, where w^raps were left ai 
last glance in the mirrors taken. Who, even a phili 
pher, disdains that last reflective glance? 

On ascending the drawing-room floor, the guests v 
announced in the small ante-room where stood Mrs. 
Pierrepont, General Grant, Colonel Badeau, Mrs. Grant, 
uid Mr. Fierrepont, in the order given. 

General Grant was attired in plain evening dress, which 
wai conspicuous in its plainness amid the stars, garlen 
and rihhons worn by many of lesser note; even the Jap- 
anese Minister ^as more gorgeous. As for the Chinese 
Embassy, no tea chest ever equalled their curious splendor, 

Mrs. Grant wore a toilet of claret-coloied stamped vel> 
Tet, and cream satin, high-necked, and with long sleeves, 

Mrs. Pierrepont was clad in an elaborate costume of 
uartet and black. 

Among the English notables present, were the Lord 
Chancellor, the Dukes of Leeds and Bedford, the Marquisea 
of Salisbury and Hertford, the Earls of Derby, Belmore, 
Longfonl, Dunravan, Ducie, Caithness and Shaftesbury, 
Lord Airey, General Frobyn, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, 
with peers and peeresses innumerable. 

Every American resident responded to the Minister's 
invitation. The Morgans and the Peabodys, Mr, James 
McHenry, Chevalier Wikoff, Mr. G. W. Smalley, Chief 
Justice Shea, Mr. Moncure D. Conway, Mr. Newton Crane, 
Couul at Manchester, Mrs. Fairchild, Mrs. JuUa Ward 
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Howe and ber daughter Maud, Mr, and Mrs. Ives, Mra. 
Hicks and Misa Nannie Schomberg) were among tbe moct 

prominent. 

The immense majority of the dresses of the Udici 
were in excellent taste, and none were censurable. The 
American belles carried away the palm for style and beauty, 
KS they usually do on such occasions. 

At half-past twelve Mrs. Pierrepont and General Graat 
came down stairs, and, standing in the lower hall, bade 
farewell to the parting guests, while Mrs. Grant, Mr. 
Pierrepont and Colonel Badeau took up position in x separ- 
ate room, the amiable Secretary of Legation, Mr. William 
J. Hoppin, hovering over one and all. The children of 
both nations left the legation with a feeling that the tie be. 
Iween them had been strengthened in the generous hos[». 
tality of the American representative and the cordial 
response of England's best and greatest. 

On the 6th, General Grant dined with the Earl Car- 
narvon, and in the evening attended the royal concert at 
Buckingham Palace; on the 7th, dined with Lord Hough- 
ton ; on the 8th, with the Marquis of Hertford, where he 
met about fifty of the members of the house of lords, and 
in the evening a grand reception tendered by General 
Badeau, in Beaufort Gardens, Here his reception was 
brilliant, and only eclipsed by that of Minister Pierrepont. 
When General Grant arrived, a distinguished company had 
already assembled in the drawing-room, by whom he was 
most warmly greeted. Among the first to welcome him 
was Mr. Gladstone, who appeared to take great interest in 
American affairs. 

As General Grant moved about the saloon, he encoun* 
tcred Lord Northbrooke, Lord Fitzwilliam, Lord O'Hagan, 
Sir Charles Dilke, Sir James ColviUe, Viscount Reid. 
haven. Sir Patrick and Lady Grant, who claim some kind 
of kinship with our illustrious countryman; th* Lot 
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Bishop of Biistol and Gloucester, Jacob and Mrs. Bright, 
Mr, Kinginke, Tom Hughes, who has become almost a 
hero to Americans; Mr. Macmillan, the publisher of the 
celebrated magazine bearing his name; Mr. Walter, pro- 
prietor of the Times; Mr. Bothwick, of the Morning 
Post, and Baron Reuter. 

On the 9lh, General Grant attended a reception at the 
Hertford mansion, having lunched with Lord Granville 
previously. On the nth, he was at his daughter's, Mrs. 
Sartoris, remaining until the 15th, when occurred the 
grand reception by the corporation of London, at which 
time he was made an honorary citizen, and presented with 
the freedom of the city. 

The presentation of the freedom of the city of London 
is always an event of importance. It is no common honor. 
The greatest heroes and the proudest monarchs have been 
reckoned among the " freemen." George III., who always 
expressed a supreme contempt for ordinary matters and 
.• mortals, had to acknowledge that the city of London could 
bestow a franchise more valuable than all the knighthoods 
and baubles of the crown. Since his day hundreds of men, 
whose works will ever be regarded as the gems of history 
— statesmen, scientists, lawyers, merchants, princes — have 
been recorded in the grand old bonk which is prized by 
the corporation of London more than all the privileges and 
immunities granted by the government. George Peabody, 
the noble and benevolent American merchant, whose name 
is ever uttered by the poor of the English metropolis with 
aifectionate reverence, was made a freeman. General Gari- 
baldi, the liberator of Italy and the father of Italian unity, 
received the same privilege. The Shah of Persia, the Sul- 
tan of Turkey, the Czar of Russia, Prince Leopold of 
Belgium, Napoleon III., General Blucher and M. Thiers 
were also presented with the rights, privileges and immu 
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nlti«a of Ihe dwellors within " ye Bishops^te " and Teinplc 
Bar. 

It hw often heen asked, What is the freedom ot thv 
city of London P U is simply this — a small slip of parch- 
ment, inscribed with the name and titles of the person to 
whom it is to be presented, guarantees to the holder «nd 
his children after him forever the right to live and trade 
within the city prescrihcd by St. Clements in the west, 
Bishopsgate in the east, Penlonville on the north, and the 
shores of the Thames on the south, wthout having to pay 
B tax on the goods as they are brought through the gates. 
It exempts them from na%'al and military service, and totU 
and duties throughout the United Kingdom. It insures to 
his children the care of the Chamberlain, who, in case they 
are left orphans, laRcs charge of their property and aamin- 
isters it in their interest until they arrive at years of malu> 
rity. The parchment bears the seal and signature of the 
Lord Mayor and Chamberlain, and is generally ornamented 
with ribbon, and illuminated. It is always enclosed in a 
long, thin gold box, and is intended, of course, na an heir* 

When the corporation have decided to confer the parch- 
ment upon any distinguished individual, he is notified in the 
old-fashioned style by the City Chamberlain, whose missive 
begins, " You are hereby commanded to appear in the 
common h.ill," etc., naming the date when the city lathen 
w!U be present. He is met in the common hall by the 
Mayor and Councillors. The City Chamberlain informs him 
that the city has decided to confer upon him the privileges 
of a free citizen, and makes an address, usually applauda- 
Wry of the special services or merits of the individual. The 
recipient signs his name in the Clerk's book, and this offi- 
cial and the City Chamberlain then sign their names beneath, 
guarantors or " compurgators," becoming, according to the 
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nilc, responsible for his acts as a citizen. The recipicnl 
then steps forward, the oath is administered by the Cham- 
berlain, who demamiB that he shall be in all and every 
respect true and loyal to the interests of the city; he shake* 
hands with the Mayor, Chamberlain, Clerk and Councillor*, 
and the gold box is committed to his care. 

The reception was a complete success. It waax his- 
torical evenl in the history of two great nations. The 
event excited unusual ^interest, even in cynical London. 
The day was sunny and clear, being what many of the 
apectators called " Queen's weather," 

General Grant arrived most unostentatiously tn the 
private carriage of the American Minister, accompanied 
by his wife, Jesse (his son), Mr. and Mrs. Picrrepont and 
General Badeau, Ten thousand spectators crowded to the 
edge of the barricades and greeted him with thai hearty 
cheering peculiar to the English wlieil they desire lo wel 
come a stranger of distinction. 

Just as much en'tnusiasm was manifested na nn the occh- 
sion of the vmits of the Si.il., lojr years before, and when 
Garibaldi took the Emperor of the French by surprise and 
accepted an ovation such as will never be forgotten by 
those who witnessed It at the Mansion House. 

At Grant aliglited, he was met by a deputation of 
London Aldermen, arrayed in their gorgeous crimson 
robes and with tlie gold chains of office glittering in the 
ninllght. As he passed on into the corridor, a company of 
the City Guards and Yeomen presented arms and the 
crowd again gave a long cheer. It was a brilliant scene. 

The distinguished party were then escorted into the 
library. Here the scene became bewildering in its antitiue 
qilendor. The stately hall, with its stately alcoves lined 
with books, and its many colored windows which blushed in 
the golden sunlight, the ladies attired in their variegated 
tptiafi toilets, the Aldermen in scarlet and the Couudlmeii 




ra their maxarine robes, ttl\ presented an ensemhU st on« 
charming and m^plring. The band played " Hail Colum- 
bii " at ihe party entered, 

Geticrul Grant walked in a dignified and self- possessed 
manner toward the Mayor's ehaJr, and took a seat to the 
left of the dais, amid the most cordial cheering. The 
City Chamberlain arose, and read the formal address on 
behalf of the Mnyor, tendering to the General the right 
hand of fellowship, and referring at length to the fart that 
he was the first President of the American Republic who 
had been elevated to the dignity of citizenship of the city 
of London. 

Alluding to the kindness extended by America to tha 
Prince of Wales and Prince Arthur, he said the corpor- 
ation received General Grant, desiring to compliment the 
Gencrs! and the country in hi? jjerson by conferring on l^m 
the honorary fieedom of tlieir ancient city, a fiecdom exist- 
ing eight centuries before his ancestors landed on Ply> 
Diouth Rocfci— nay, eren before the time of the Norman 
Conqueror. London, in conl«rrmg the honor, recogniied 
the distinguished mark he has left on American hislorj-, 
his magnanimity, his triumphs and his consideration for hir 
vanquished adversaries. It also recognized the conciliatojy 
policy of his administration. 

They, the corporation, fervently hoped he would enjoy 
his visit to England; that he might live long, and be 
spared to witness the two great branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon family go on in their career of increasing amity and 
mutual respect, in an honest rivalry for the advancement 
of the peace, the liberty and the morality of mankind. 

In conclusion, the speaker said : "Nollung now remaini, 
General, but that I should present to you an Illuminated 
copy of the resolution of this honorable court, for the 
reception of which an appropriate casket Is preparing, and, 
Saajly, to offer you, in the name of this honorable cow 
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the right hand of fellowship u a ciliren of London." 
The Chamberlain then shook GeoerKl Grant'i right hand 
•mid loud cheering. 

Grant arose, and very hriefly and appropriately thanked 
(he court for Che distinguished honor, and then iigned his 
name lo the roll of honor, with the Clerk and Chamberlain 
as compurgators. 

The gold casket, containing the freedom of the city, ts 
in the cinijue cento style, oblong, the corners mounted hy 
American eagles, and beautifully decorated. On the 
reverse side is a view of the entrance to lhcGiiildhaJl,an<l 
an appropriate inscription. At the ends are two figures, 
also in gold, finely modeled and chased, representing the 
city of London and the United States, and bearing their 
respective shields, the latter executed in rich enamel. At 
die corners are double columns laurel wreathed with corn 
and cotton, and on the cover a cornucopia, emblematic of 
the fertility and prosperity of the United States. Th« 
rose, shamrock and lliistle are also introduced. The cover 
is surmounted by the arms of the city of London. The 
casket ig supported by American eagles, modeled and 
chased Jn gold, the whole standing on a velvet plinth deco- 
rated with stars and stripes. 

The company then proceeded to the banqueting hall, 
where seats had been provided for one thousand guests. 
The Lord Mayor presided. At his right sat General and 
Mrs. Grant, Minister and Mrs. Pierrepont, General 
Badeau and Jesse Grant, 

Among the distinguished guests present, were Sii Staf- 
ford Noilhcote, Lord and Lady Tenderden, Mr. Stans- 
field, Mr. A. E. Foster, several peers prominent in the 
house of lords, a number of the members of the house of 
commons, consuls, merchants, and other dtizena of Lon- 
doo. 

The room was decorated with miniature English avl 
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Afnerlcso R»gi, and the tables presented an Inlere*tliig 
Mad artistic appearance. 

AAcr the dejeuner^ the toastmaster, dressed En a gor- 
geous silk sash formed of stars and stripes, arose, and tbe 
bugte Bounded. The first loasl was "The Queen," tlieeec- 
ond was "The Health of General Grant," which was 
received by the guests standing, and amid great cheering. 

The Lord Mayor then said; "I, as chief magistrate 
of the city of London, and on the part of the corpontdoo, 
offer you as hearty a welcome as the sincerity of language 
can convey. Your presence here, as the late President of 
the United Slates, is especially gratifying to all classes of 
the commuRity, and we feel that, although this is yourftnt 
visit to England, it is not a stranger we greet, but a tried 
and honored friend. Twice occupying, as you did, the 
exalted position of President of tlie United States, and, 
therefore, one of the foremost representatives of that coun- 
try, we confer honor upon ourselves by honoring you. Let 
tne express both the hope and the belief that, when yeu 
take your departure, you will feel that many true friends 
of yours personally, and also of your counlrymen, have 
been left behind. I have the distinguished honor to pro- 
pose to your health. May you long live to enjoy the befit 
of health and unqualified happiness." 

General Grant's reply 'was made with deep emotion, sad 
was simply to return his thanks for the unexpected honoi 
paid him, and his desire to say much more for their brilliant 
reception liian he could express. 

"The United States" was coupled with the name of 
Mr. Pierrepont, who responded in a happy speech, com- 
plimenting Grant and England. The final toast was ** The 
city of London," and responded to by the Lord Mayor. 
The company then di-ipcrsed with " three cheers for Gen- 
eral Grant and the United States." 

Aiier leaving the GuMWW, tbjc company pro 
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to the Mansion House, at the comer of what wa* once 
the Tamous Bucklesbury and Poultry. Here they took 
cofTee with the Mayor. 

Then the Mayor's state caui.i^e was ordered, and they 
drove over to Sydenham to the crystal palace, arriving al 
the main entrance at half past four o'clock p. M, They 
were received with the most lioisicrous enthusiasm. There 
were at least thirty thousand persons present. A tour ol 
the vast building was rapidly made, the party dining In the 
west wing. General Grant avoided all demonstrations 
made by the crowd. When darkness set in. Grant was 
escorted to the place of honor in the Queen's corridor of the 
palace, where he remained for some time smoking and 
chatting with his friends and their ladies. 

A grand display of fireworks look place during the 
evening. The principal pyrotechnic display pieces were 
the portrait of Grant and the capitol at Washington, which 
were received with prolonged clieers. 

At about eleven o'clock the demonstration finished, 
■nd the party returned to town in their ctrriagcs. Gen- 
eral Grant, on parting wilh the Mayor, expressed his ex- 
treme gratification and* pleasure. 

On the i6th, General and Mrs. Grant dined with the 
Marquis of Lome and the Princess Louise, at Kensington 
caslle; on the iSlh, at breakfast wilh Mr. George W. 
Smalley, correspondent New York Tribune. Everything 
was rt.cherche^ and the company of the choicest. Among 
the guests were Professor Huxley, the scientist; Matthew 
Arnold, Sir Charles Dilke, Sir Frederick Pollock, Robert 
Browning, A. W, Kinglake, Anthony Trollope, Tom 
Hughes, Meredith Townsend, Frank Hill, Right Honorable 
James Stanfield, and many others. 

In the evening General Grant was the guest of the 
Reform dub. Earl Granville presiding. The party num- 
ketcd forty, and rcpicaeiited the liberal ideas which the dull 




•etH itself the task of embodying. The dinner ItieiriJ 
■mnng the finest ever given in London, the euisiru of thll 
•Mociation of liberal gentlemen being celebrated all over 
the world, and free from all danger of its cAc/" ever being 
called on to fight for his reputation in the courta, M the 
Napiilcan of the soup tureen who composes banquets for 
a rival club was obliged to do of late. The table was a 
picture in itself, not to jpealc of the good things between 
the top and bottom of the menu. 

Earl Granville, as soon as the cloth was removed, pro- 
posed the health of Her Majesty the Queen. To tlua the 
Right Honorable William E. Forster responded in a 
singularly eloquent speech. In the course of his remarks 
he referred to the great services of General Grant in the 
cause of human freedom. He dwelt with particular em- 
phasis upon the importance to civilization of the cultivation 
of amicable relations between the two great countries, Eng- 
land and the United States. With great felicity he pictured 
the results of such a stale of friendliness, and elicited con- 
tinued cheering. Passing on to a more practical branch of 
his subject, he amplified upon the opportunities for ad. 
vancement to the human race, which a hearty concord 
between the two nations would give. He saw in it the ac- 
celeration of discoveries in every branch of science, the 
material progress of the masses and the setting up of loftier 
standards of private taste and public virtue. 

Earl Granville proposed the health of " the Illustrioua 
Statesman and Warrior, General Uiysses S. Grant," si- 
ludirg in the course of his pithy speech to the beneficent 
results accruing to both nntions from the settlement of die 
Alabama Claims. *' England and America," he said, "nay, 
civilii.ition throughout the universe, recognize in General 
Grant one of those extraordinary instruments of Divine 
Providence bestowed in its beneficence to the human race.'* 

Upon rising to reply, Gcnttal Grant waa greeted with 
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a perfect ttorm of applause, "I am overwhelmed," he 
laid, "with the kindness shown by Englishmen to me 
and expressed to America. I regret that 1 am unable ade- 
quately to express, even with the temptation to do so of 
the omnipresent enlcrprisc of the New York Herald 
[cheers] — to express my thanks for the manifold fraternal 
courtesies I have received. Words would fail, especially 
wittitn the limitations of a public speech, to express my 
feelings in this regard. 1 hope, when an opportunity is 
offered me of calmer and more deliberate moments, to put 
on record my grateful recognition of the fraternal senti- 
raents of the English people, and the desire of America to 
render an adequate response." "The speech of Earl Gran- 
ville," he continued, " has inspired thoughts in my bosom 
which it is impossible for me adequately to present. Never 
have I lamented so much as now my poverty in phrases lo 
give due expression to my affection for the mother country." 

General Grant spoke under the pressure of unusual 
feeling, and continued with unusual eloquence to express 
the hope that his words, so far as they had any value, would 
be heard :n both countries and lead to tlie union of the 
English speaking people and the fraternity of the human 
race. During the delivery of his speech the applause and 
cheering was almost continuous while he wa^ on his fcei. 
The dinner was the greatest demonstration yet made in the 
ex-President's honor. 

The interest taken by the American public in the move- 
ments of General Grant not nnlyconccrna itself with the 
honors showered upon the great soldier, but also partakes 
of curiosity to observe what elTect all this will have upon 
the man. He has always been individually an object of 
Ipeculatiun. 

During the war, people studied his cigar stumps, and 
we all remember what Lincoln, judging by results, thought 
of hia brand of whisky. His silence was lymboliciU, aiu) 
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nufi partisans, and oncn the nation, grasped at hk ceaten- 
tloDi utteranccs-Jf not as the rallying cri« of new ideu, 
al least ns oM ones put inio fighting form. From operating 
on millions of men he has become a being to be operated 
on. Pnnces, diilccs, earls, marquises, viscounts, have him 
within short range, and fire dinners and receptions at him. 
Princesses, duchesses, mnrchionesses, open all their batter- 
ies and smiles and soft speech upon him. The heavy shot 
of statesmen, scientists and philanthropists bang into hia 
brain. British brass bnnds blaze away at him, British 
crowds let fly volleys of cheers at him, and away ahead are 
iieen the ammunition trains of the nobility, gentry and com. 
mon people, coming up with more dinners, receplions, dvie 
honors, brass bands and cheers. Almost enough to raaka 
tu pit]* bim. How will hr come out of the ordeal I 





The following letter, written by Gen. Grant to (. 
W. Child*, of Philadelphia, will be of general intcrerti^ 
"London, Eng., June i6, 1877. 

"Mr Dbas Mr. Chclds : — After an unusually stormy 
passage for any season of the year, and continuous 8e«- 
uclcness generally among the passengers after the second 
day out, we reached Liverpool Monday afternoon, the 2Sth 
of May. Jesse and I proved to be among the few good 
■aitora. Neither of at felt a moment's >inea9lnes8 during 
the voyage. 

"I had proposed to leave Liverpool immediately on arri- 
Til, and proceed to London, where I knew our Minister had 
made arrangements for a formal reception, and had accepted 
for me a few invitations of courtesy; but what was my aur- 
prise to find nearly all the ahipping in port at Liverpool 
decorated with ilags of all nations, and from the mainmaat 
of each the flag of the Union was most conspicuous. 

"The docks were lined with as many of the populitioo 
as could find standing room, and the streets, to the hotel 
where it was understood my party would stop, were packed. 
The demonstration was, to all appearances, as hearty and 
as enthusiastic as at Philadelphia on our departure. 

"The Mayor was present with his state carriage, to con- 
vey ut to the hotel, and after that to his beautiful country 
reaidence, some six miles out, where we w£re entertained 
M dinaer with a imall party of gentlemen, and remaioad 
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over night. The following day a large party was given al 
the oindal residence of the Mayor, In the city, at which 
there were some one hundred and fifty of the distinguished 
citizens and officers of the corporation present. Pressing 
ini'ilutions were sent from most of the citiea of the kingdom 
to have me visit them. 1 accepted for a day at Manchester, 
und stopped a few momenl§ at Leicester, and at one other 
place. The same hearty welcome was shown at each place, 
as you have no doubt seen. 

"The press of the country has been exceedingly kind 
and courteous. So far I have not been permitted to travel 
in a regular train, much less in acommon car. The Mid- 
,Iand road, which penetrates a great portion of the island, 
including Wales and Scotland, have extended to me the 
courtesy of their road, and a Pullman car to take me 
wherever I wish to go during the whole of my stay in ' 
England. We arrived in London on Monday evening, ihe 
30th of May, when I found our Minister had accepted 
engagements for me up to the 3jth of June, having but a 
Jew spare days in the interval. 

"On Saturday last we dined with the Duke of Welh'ng- 
ton, and last night the formal reception at Judge Pierre- 
pont's was held. It was a great success, most brilliant in 
'the numbers, rank and attire of the audience, and wai 
graced by the presence of every American in the city who 
had called on the minister or left a card for me, I doubt 
•whether London has ever seen a private house so elabo- 
iratijly or tastefully decorated as was our American minis- 
•ter's last night. I am deeply indebted to him for the pains 
ihe has taken to make my stay pleasant, and the attentions 
.extended to our country. I appreciate the fact, and am 
proud of it, that the attentions I am receiving arc intended 
Oiore for our country than for me personally. I love to tee 
OUT country honored and respected abroad, and I am proud 
4e beliere that tt a by mmX aU nations, and by some stm 




toved. It h» always been my desire to see all jealousy 
between England and llie United States abated, and every 
Bore healed. Together ibey are more powerful for the 
spread of commerce and civilization than all others com- 
bined, and can do more to remove causes of wars by cre- 
ating moral interests that would be so much endangered 
by war. 

"I have written very hastily, and a goud deal at length, 
but I trust this will not bore you. Had I written for publi- 
cation, I should have taken more pains. 

"U. S. Grakt." 

On the 19th, General and Mrs. Grant, Minister and 
Mrs. Plerrepont, and Consul- Genera! B.ideau, dined at 
Marlborough House with the Prince of Wales, The din- 
ner was a full dress affair. Earls Beaconsfield, Derby and 
Granville, and the leading members of the government, 
were present. The ex-President occupied the seat of honor 
at the table. The dinner proved one of the most enjoyable 
since the General's arrival. 

On the 20th, a deputation waited on ex-President Grant 
at General Badeau's house, to present an address and ex- 
press gratitude for his aid in procuring from the government 
of (he United States recognition of the claims of Mn, 
Carroll, whose liusband was killed in a naval engagement 
during the American war. The deputation was presented 
by Mr. Mullaly, Dr. Brady, M. P., said be had been 
greatly gratified, as had all Irishmen in whom he had 
•poken, at the reception of General Grant in this country. 

The General said it was very gratifying to him to 
know that a case, no doubt worthy and desersing, had been 
righted, and that this act of justice had been performed un- 
der his government. As to himself, he was simply the 
executive, and could claim no credit in the matter further 
than for having approved what was done. The government 
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oT the United States was much like that of Englnndt'l 
wu ilividci] into three branches, each distinct and indt'peK 
vat. Of course, his own branch had its share in urging 
the daim"! of this case, but without legislative action nothing 
could have been done. 

On the 2iBt, ex-President Grant dined at the residence 
of Minister Pierrepont. The Prince of Wales was pm- 
eot, attended by Major General Sir I>ighton Probyn, con- 
troUer of his household. General Grant sat on (he right 
of the prince, and Mrs. Pierrepont on the lell. Mrs, Grant 
sat opposite the Prince, having the Duke of Richmond oo 
her right and Mr. Pierrepont on her left. Mesdames Grant 
and Pierrepont were the only ladies present. The other 
guests were thcTurkish, Austrian, German, French, Ttaliaa 
and Russian ambassadors; the Dukes of Argyle, Welling* 
ton and Westminster; the Marquisesof Salisbury, Hertford 
and Lansdowne; the Earls of Beaconsfield, Derby and 
Carnarvon; Earls Granville and Manvers; Lords Caime, 
Manners and Houghton, also Sir Stafford Northcotej Mr. 
Cross, Home Secretary; Mr. Gawrthorne Hardy, Mr. Hop- 
pan, Mr. Beckwith and Jesse Grant. 

On the 2ad, a special performance at the London Royal 
Italian Opera was given in honor of General Grant. The 
house was filled. General and Mrs. Grant and General 
jBadeau arrived at half-past eight. The curtain immediately. 
rose, disclosing Mile. Albanl and the fiill chorus of the 
company, behind whom was a group of American flags. 
Mile. Atbani sang the " Star Spangled Banner," with the 
full chorus and orchestra. General Grant^ for the first time 
unce hifl arrival in England, was dressed in the foil goifonn 
of a major general. The entire audience rose on the Gener- 
al's entrance, and remained standing during the singing, u 
did also the General and wife. After the song waa fin- 
ubed, he was loudly applauded and bowed in reipooM, 
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General Gnnt was obliged to leave early to go to the 
Queen's ball at Buckingham Palace. The General's box 
was decorateii with flowers, 

On the 34th, General Grant was present at a banquet 
given by the corporation of Trinity House. The Prince 
of Wales presided. Prince Leopold, Prince Christian, th« 
Prince of Leiiiington, the Prince of Saxe- Weimar, the 
Duke of Wellington, the Marquis of Hertford, the Earl of 
Derby, the Earl of Carnarvon, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Mr. Cross, and Chief Justice Sir Alexander Cockbum, 
were among the distinguished company present. 

The Prince of Wales, referring to General Grant, in 
the course of his speech, said : " On the present occasion 
it is a matter of peculiar gratification to us as Englishmen 
to r«eetve as our guest General Grant. I cftti assure him 
for myself, and for all loyal subjects of the Queen, that it 
has given us the greatest pleasure to see him as a guest to 
this country." 

Earl Carnarvon proposed the health of the visitors, and 
coupled with it General Grant's name. 

He said " Strangers of all classes, men of letters, arta, 
tcience, state, and all that has been most worthy and great, 
have, M it were, come to this center of old civilization. I 
venture, without disparagement to any of those iJlustrioiu 
guesta, to say that never has there been one to whom we 
willingly accord a freer, fuller, heartier welcome than we 
do to General Grant on ihis occasion — not merely because 
we believe he has performed the part of a distinguished 
general, nor because he has twice filled the highest office 
which the citizens of his great country can fill, but because 
we look upon him as representing that good will and afTec-' 
don which ought to subsist betiveen us aud the United 
States. It haa been my duty to be connected with th« 
great Dominion of Canada, stretching several thousand 
■iQea along the frontier of the United States, and during 
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the l«st three or four yean I c*n truthfully a*y that a 
ing impressed mc more th«n the interrhnnge of frJeiU 
mad good offices which took place between the two coun- 
tries under the suspices of President Grant." 

General Grant replied that he felt more Impressed than 
he had possibly ever fell before on any occasion. He came 
here under the Impression that this was Trinity House, and 
that trinity consisted of the army, navy, and peace. Ho 
thought it was a place of quietude, where there would be 
no talk or toasU. He had been, therefore, naturally jur- 
prised at hearing both. He had heard some remarks from 
His Royal Highness which compelled him to say a word in 
response. He begged to thank His Highness for these 
remarks. There had been other things said during the 
evening highly gratifying to him. Not the least gratify- 
ing was to hear that there were occasionally in this country 
party fights as well as in America. He had seen before 
now a war between three departments of the state, the 
executive, the judicial, and the legislative. He had not 
»een the political parlies of England go so far as thaL Ho 
would imitate their chaplain, who had set a good eicample 
of oratory — that was shortness — and say no more than 
simply thank His Royal Highness and the company on 
behalf of the visitors. 

This reception at Windsor Castle, on the j6th, may be 
regarded as the culmination of the remarkable social atten- 
tions which were bestowed on General Grant in such pro- 
fuse abundance during his visit to England. No such 
honor'., nor anything approaching them, have ever before 
been paid to an American citizen. While their distinguished 
recipient modestly regards them ns a compliment to 
his country rather than to himself, it is pretty safe to gay 
that there is no other American dtizen through whom such 
honors to our Republic would have been possible. The 
iSogiith people fee\, n &U mankind in all ages have f ~ 




the magic of great militayy namci. It ia General Grant'i 
resplendent and iuccessful career as a told Jer, rather tlian the 
fact that he has been twice elected the chief magistrate of a 
great country, that has broken down so many •ocial barri- 
en in his favor. His quiet aiid undemonstrative personal 
manners h»ve contributed to his favorable reception. He 
b such a contrast to the oSen^ve bumptiousness too oflCD 
exhibited by Americans, thai Englishmen are ready to 
concede a great dccl more than he would ever think of 
claiming for himself. While his splendid reception U no 
doubt a compliment to the American people, it a also a great 
personal compliment to the only man who coutd have 
evoked such s series of demonstrations. 

General Grant and wife left London by the five P. M. 
train from Paddington, and arrived at Windsor at thirty- 
five minutes past live. The Mayor, sev eta) membersofthe 
corporation, and a number of spectators, were assembled 
on the platform to witness the arrival. The General and 
Mre, Grant, who were accompanied by Minister Pierre- 
pont,were conveyed in one of Her Majesty's carriages to 
the castle, where they were received by the Queen at the 
bottom of the staircase at the Queen's entrance, and con- 
ducted through the state corridor to the white drawing 
room. After a short interview, Genera! Grant and wife 
were conducted to apartments over the Waterloo Gallery, 
overlooking the Home Park. In the evening a grand 
dinner party was given in General Grant's honor. 

Dinner was served in Oak Room, according to custom, 
which reserves St. George's Hall for stale banquets. The 
parly was small, because etiquette requires that the Queen 
shall converse with every guest. 

The introductions were made as follows: Minister 
Pierrepont, advancing, introduced General Grant; iheo 
Lord Derby stepped forward with Mrs. Grant. The Queen 
shook hands with them, while the ladies in waiting sim^l; 
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bowed. 7*hii formality «t an end, the gentlemen led i _ 
way to the Oak Room. The Queen sat at the head of lh« 
table. On her right were respectively Prince Leopold, 
I'rincMi Christian and General Grunt; on her left Prince 
Christian, Princess Beatrice and Minieter PierreponL Tbeo 
ninie the Duchess of Wellington, Lord Elphinatone and 
Mrs. Pierrepont; Lord Derby and Mrs. Grant; the Duch- 
ess of Roxburgh and Lord Biddulph; the Countest of 
Derby and Jesse Grant. 

During the dinner, the band of the Grenadier Guards, 
under Dan Godfrey, played in the quadrangle. The en* 
joymcnt of the party ^vas unconstrained, the Queen taking 
a prominent part in tlie lively conver&ittlon, during which 
all kinds of topics were discussed, American and English, 
political and social. The Princess Beatrice is a brilliant 
conversationalist, and she ^as particularly interesting on 
many American social topics, which she thoroughly under- 
stood. 

Most of the ladies were all dressed in black with white 
trimmings, owing to the deaths recently of the Queen of 
Holland and the Duke of II esse- Darmstadt. The Queen 
was attired in a similar style, but her toilet comprised a 
very magnificent array of diamonds. 

After dinner, the Queen's party proceeded to the corridor, 
for the purpose of enabling the visitors to examine it more 
closely. Here they met another party from the Octagon, 
and a lively conversation ensued, during which Her Majesty 
talked with every person present. 

At about ten o'clock Her Majesty shook hands with her 
lady guests, bowed to the gentlemen, and retired, followed 
by other members of the royal family present. 

The guests then entered one of the magnificent draw. 
ing-rooms along the east front, where they were etitar- 
taiaed by the Queen's private band. 

j(l«£nibnu!BXB having \>eeQ Kr^c^^Qcaenl Grant i 
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Minister Pierrepont played whist with the Ducheuea «t 
Wellington and Roxburgh, during which, of coune, (Im 
gentlemen were beaten. Mr. Pierrepont plnyed badljr; lo 
did the ex-President. 

At half-past eleven o'clock, the American* retired to th* 
rooms, which were in a diSerent part of the palace. 

The following morning, General and Mrs, Grant wera 
driven in the great park, in a carriage usually used by the 
Queen, at half- past ten. He, with Americans, accompanied 
by Mr. Ward Hunt, first Lord of the Admiralty, and Colonel 
Gardiner, went to the station and took the train for Bish* 
op'a road (Paddington). 

A state concert was given at Buckingham Palace ar 
night General Grant and Mrs. Grant, the Emperor and 
Empress of Brazil, the Prince and Princess of Wales, the 
Duke and Duchess of Teck, Prince Christian and th« 
Princess Helena, the Princess Louise and the Marquii of 
I^me and the Duke of Cambridge were present. 

On the 38th, Liverpool again honors General Grant 
with a grand banquet. Upwards of two hundred gentle- 
men, including representatives of all public bodies in the 
town, attended the banquet, which was held in the large 
ballroom of the town hall, and was a very grand aSair. 
General Grant, who was in the uniform of a major general, 
was received with the greatest enthusiasm. He sat on 
the right of the Mayor. Next to General Grant sat Lieii' 
tenant General Sir Henry dc Bathe, commander of the 
forces in the northern district. 

The Mayor, proposing General Grant's health, spoke 
of the sterling qu^tlilies he possessed asa soldier, which had 
enabled him to restore peace and prosperity to his country. 

General Grant, responding, said the reception he encoun- 
tered in Great Britain was far beyond his expectation, and 
WH such as any living person might well be proud of. Ha 
believed, however, that it was indicative oC tbe ^ftsii!i!>.-^ 




retaliona whi«h existed between two peoples, who ¥ 
ona kindreil blood and civiliialion. He hoped that (H« 
ahip would continue to be cultivated and long endure. 
Referring to some remarks relative to the British army, ha 
aaid there were as many soldiers now at Aldcrshott as in 
the regular army of the United States, which had a frontier 
of thousands of miles; but if necessary the United States 
could raise volunteers, and he and Mr. Fairchild were 
eiamples of what those volunteers were. 

On the 30th, General Grant attended a dinner given by 
• personal friend belonging to the American press, st 
Grosvcnor Hotel. The company numbered forty, consist* 
ing chiefly of distinguished journalists of the London preeai 
and authors. There were no speeches, the dinner being 
•trictly a social and private one. 

On the 3d of July, a deputation of forty men, each 
representing a different trade, and representing altogether 
about one million English workingmen, waited upon Gen- 
eral Grant at Consul General Badeau's house, and j>resente<l 
bJm an address, welcoming him to England, and assuring 
him of their good wishes and deep regard for the weUJue 
and progress of America, where British workmen had al- 
ways found a welcome. Impromptu speeches were tbac- 
Btade by various members of the depiitxtrt^n, all of whicll 
were extremely cordial. 

General Grant replied as follows: "lathe name of 
my country, I thank you for the address you have pre- 
■ented to me. I feel it a great compliment paid my gov- 
ernment and one to me personally. Since my arrival oa 
British soil I have received great attentions, which were 
intended, 1 feel sure, in the same ^ay, for my country. I 
have had ovations, free hand-Gh.akings, presentations froa 
differcn* classes, from the government, from the controlling 
Mithorities of cities, and have been received in the cities by 
Mm populace, but thet« \ke& b«ca ao reception which 1 « 
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prouder of than this to-day. I recognize the (act that what- 
ever there i* of greatness in the Uuilcii Stales, as indeed inanj' 
other country, is due to labor. The laborer is the author 
of all greatness and wealth. Without labor there would 
be no government, or no leading class, or nothing to pre- 
serve. With us, labor is regarded as highly respectable, 
\\'hen it it not so regarded, it is because man dishonori 
labor. We recognize that labor dishonors no man; and, no 
matter what a man's occupation is, he is eligible to fill any 
post in the gift of the people; his occupation is not consid> 
ered in selecting,whether as a law maker ^r u an executor 
of the I.1W. Now, gentlemen, in conclusion, all I can do 
ia to renew my thanks for the address, and repeat what I 
have said before, that I have received nothing from any 
class since my arrival which has given me more pleasure." 

After the speech there was an informal exchange of 
courtesies, and the deputation then withdrew. 

In the evening, a banquet was given by the United 
Service Club. The Duke of Cambridge presided, having 
on his right General Grant and Lord Hampton, and on his 
left Minister Pierrepont and Lord Strathnairn. Admiral 
Sir Charles Eden was the vice-president, having on hia 
right Sir George Sartorios, and General Sir WiUiaoa 
Codington on hia left. There wai ■ very lull attendance 
of guests. 

The Duke of Cambridge proposed the health of Gen- 
eral Grant. The General, in reply, alluded to the visit of 
the Prince of Wales to the United States. He said h» 
knew from all hia friends, as well as of hli own personal 
knowledge, that His Royal Highness was received, as the 
son of England's Queen, with the sinccrest respect. He 
thanked the company for their hospitality, which was one 
of the greatest honors he had received. 

On the 4th, a reception was given at the AmericaB 
I<«gKtioD, which was a social event of a ver^ t^^t3t^«sci'*»j^. 
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Tery enJoyiHe throughoul. It lasted from four until • 
o'clock. Nearly all the Americans in London, estinutec 
at over one thousand, called during that time. A large 
•ilk American flag hung over the entrance, and the interior 
WM beautifully decorated with flowers. Mr. and Mr*. 
Pierrepont, General and Mrs. Grant, received all the guests. 
The reception closed with the singing of the " Star Span- 
gled Banner " by Miss Abel, an American. 

On the 5th, General and Mrs. Grant, their Kin, and 
General Badeau, left London for the continent. They were 
accompanied to the station by a number of Irienda, and the 
parting wag most enthusiastic. With the exception <rf 
brief stops at Tunbridge and Ashford, there was nothing 
worthy of note. 

A large crowd had collected at the Folkestone station 
when tlie train arrived, and as General Grant alighted he 
was loudly cheered. The Mayor's carriage was in waiting, 
and the party were driven to the town ball. Here the 
Mayor received them in hie robes of office, surrounded by 
the members of the town council and a large number of 
citizens. As the clerk to the corporation read the addresa, 
the whole assemblage remained standing. The addreu 
recited the idea of honoring the General for his deeds in 
the battle-field, and concluded by expressing the wish that 
he might have a third term as President of the United 
States, and advancing the opinion that he would. In his 
reply the ex-President ignored this. He thanked them, u 
he said he did all their countrymen, for their kindness and 
courtesy. He believed it would be to the mutual interests 
of the two great English-speaking nations to maintain the 
friendly relations which now existed. £ng!and and 
America must lead in commerce and civilization. He also 
expressed his gratification at the settlement of the Alabama 
claims, which had been referred to. But be carefully 
avoided any alluuoa to ^U\!kC». 




The reception over, the party started at once for the ptcr, 
where the steamer Vittoria was wailing to convey them to 
Ostend, Belgium. The American flag was seen flying 
among the ihlpping in the harbor, in honor of the town's 
gucat. A great crowd had gathered again at the pier, and 
cheered louilly as the Yitloria left and passed out into the 
straits, the General bowing repeatedly from the bridge 
of the steamer. General Grant's stay in England had been 
made pleasant by honors which were extremely gratifying 
to Americans. His excellent taste in ignoring the toady- 
ism of the Englishman at Folkestone, shows how quickly 
the General could resent such a piece of impertinence, and 
that he thought, correctly, that foreigners have bo butincH, 
with our politico 
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General Grant arrived at Brussels, Belgium, at six o'clock 
lon the evening of July 6, and proceeded to the Bellevue Hotel. 
No official reception was given him, as it was understood 
that he was traveling incognito. Within an hour of hia 
arrival, an aide-de-camp of King Leopold visited the Gen- 
eral, conveying from his royal master an invitation to din- 
ner, and placing at his disposal his aides and the carriage of 
state. In the evening General Grant dined with ex-Minis- 
ter Sanford. Several Belgian functionaries were in attend- 
ance at the hoard. 

On the Sth, General Grant dined with the King and 
royal family; all the high ofScials of state and foreign min- 
isters were present. King Leopold took Mrs- Grant to 
dinner, and the ex-President had the honor of escorting the 
Queen, On Sunday the King paid the General a visit, a 
step which is considered by the Belgians as hcing a great 
honor, as it is entirely out of the usual course. The Gen- 
eral and Mrs, Grantvisited the King and Queen in the after- 
noon. On Monday morning all the foreign ministers in 
Brussels called on the General, previous to his departure. 
The King's aide-de-camp and members of the American 
legation accompanied the party to the railway station. 
During General Grant's stay he was treated with the great- 
est distinction. 

On the tjth. General Grant arrived at Cologne, and wag 
fSCCired at the railway station by the American Consul, 




Pretident of Police, and the dvil and military governor* of 
ihe city, the Emperor having commanded that every attea* 
tion should be paid to their honored guest. At Cologne 
the General visited eevcral churches and the cathedral, and 
made an excursion over the suspension bridge to Deuts,- 
retuniing by the bridge of boats. In the evening he WM 
serenaded at the Hotel du Nord, by a military band. 

On the loth, he left Cologne, and proceeded up the 
river Rhine, slopping at Bingcn, Coblentz and Weisbaden, 
reaching Frankfort on the iJth, where a grand reception 
wai given him at the Palmer-garten; the burgomaster 
presided, and one hundred and twenty guests were present. 
This included all the prominent officials of the town, offi- 
cers of the garrison, and leading citizens. The banquet 
hall was beautifully illuminated and decorated. After the 
toasts 10 the Emperor and President Hayes had been drunk 
and duly responded to, Henry Seligman, the banker, pro 
posed tlic health of General Grant. Mr. Seligman, in giving 
the toast, made a few appropriate remarks, in the course of 
which he said that the General was universally honored and 
esteemed. General Grant, in reply, thanked the city of 
Frankfort for the confidence it placed in the Union during 
the late civil war. He concluded by drinking to the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the city. At the conclusion of thli 
short speech, the General was given a m.igniflcent ovation. 
The guests rose to their feet and cheered lustily, and the 
crowd outside, numbering six thousand people, caught up 
the cheer, and were enthusiastic in their demonstrations of 
welcome. 

AAcr the conclusion of the banquet, a gramd ball wai 
given, at which the elite of the city was present Jetir 
Gmnl opened the ball with an American lady- 

On the following day. General Grant visited Hamburg, 
and held a reception, the chief burgomaster presenting the 
gueelk. A gnuid concert was given ia the grounds of the 




toologJcal gnrklen aflerMraid, which wu ftttenJed bj ii 
thousands of people. 

On the l6th, Gcner.tl Grant spent Ecveral dsyi in the 
iromeiliale vicinity of Lucerne and Intcrlaken, Switzerland, 
whence he made excursions to the mountains id the vicin- 
ity. On the 34th, we find him at Berne, Switzerland, 
where he was received by the President of the Swiss Con- 
(ederstion. On the 27th, he was at Geneva, where he laid 
the comer Etone of a new American Protestnnt church is 
that city. Large crowds were present, and hundreds of 
American flags were displayed from the windows of citi- 
aena' houses. Tlie authorilies of the city, and also the 
English and American clergymen of Geneva, were present. 
Speechei complimentary to General Grant were made hy 
M. Cwteret, President of Geneva, and by several of the 
principal clergymen. General Grant said, in replying to 
t}ie toast given to America, that the greatest honor he had 
recMved since landing in Europe was to be among Amer- 
icans, and in a republic, and in a city where so great a serv- 
ice had been rendered to the Americans by a Swiss citizen 
in the settlement of a question which might have produced 
war, but which left no rancor on either side. On the 30th, 
the General left Geneva for the North Italian lakes, thence 
to Ragatz, where he spent several days for rest and recuper- 
ation with his brother-in-law, M. J, Cramer, American 
Minister to Denmark. 

On the 5th of August, General Grant went to Pallanzs, 
on Lake Maggiore; thence to Lake Como, stopping at 
Bellagio; thence to Varese. At each of these points he 
was received with great enthusiasm, his stay being one 
t^and round of festivities, each city seeming to vie with the 
other in the hospitalities offered. At Lake Maggiore, ad- 
dresses were made by the Mayor and an officer who served 
nnder General Garibaldi, General Grant, in his reply, re- 
Aired to the exceeding hospitality he had received, praiMd 
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the general conduct of the people no far as he bad seea 
them, expressed his delight at the grand and lovely scenes 
that had met his eye at every turn since he had crossed the 
Alps, and concluded by saying, " There is one Italian whose 
hand I wish especially to shake, and that man is General 
Garibaldi." This allusion was greeted with a perfect storm 
of applause. 

On the iSth, the General visited Copenhagen, where 
he was received with distingubhed honors, and at Antwerp 
a like cordial reception was given. 

On the 35th, he returned to England, having made a 
hurried and fatiguing continental tour, where he rested, 
previous to accepting the urgent and flattering invitation to 
riait Scotland, 

The fact that General Grant is named Ulysses, and 
that, in making " the grand tour," has suggested a elassic 
comparison to the good-natured jokers of tlie obvious. It 
•eems,too, as though the General had determined to keep 
up the character of the wandering king of Iihacai for the 
heavy English journals, after slowly lifting their eyebrows 
to the point of astonishment that Ulysses the Silent could 
•peak at all, have found the word " wise " to apply to what 
he did utter. Indeed, one of them believed that the term 
ulenl was ironical, and as proof quoted from " his remark- 
able speech " that sentence about fighting it out on a certain 
line if it took all summer. Perhaps if we use a society 
phrase, and say that General Grant has been " happy " in his 
FeceDt after-dinner utterances, we shall come nearer the 
mark. When there are certain unpleasant topics that might 
be touched on, it is " happy " to avoid them at such times; 
and when the speaker who ignores them plunges into plati- 
tudes about "common blood and kindred peoples," he may 
be called felicitous when he is only politely adroit. In 
England, for instance, the General kept clear of blockade 
nuinen and Confederate acnp, and, when the Alabama was 




forced before him, only touched on that piratical crafti 
lort of blessing in disguise to both peoples. On the Ot 
hand, he was overwhelmingly unctuous in calling the En- 
glish our blood relations, making the glasses dance on the 
festive board with the thunderous applause he evoked from 
noble lords and \oS\y commoners. 

In Frankfort, however, he had a chance to say a 
** happy" thing, and he said it. In Frankfort they bought 
our bonds, when it was vital to the nation that our securi- 
lici should find purchasers. To be sure, they made a good 
thing of it, for they bought them cheap [ but England and 
poor generals hod cheapened them. Hence it was a "hap- 
py" thing for the soldier who brought our "boys" and our 
bonds "out of the wilderness" — the former to Richmond, 
»nd the latter to par and beyond — to tell the Frankforlere 
how well they had stood by the Union in its darkest days. 
Tliere was much good German blood spilled in the cause 
of the Union, so that his hearers were aware that the Oen- 
etal referred to heart-strings as well as purse-strings in hi* 
compliment to them. So, also, at Geneva, his compliment 
to the representative whose "casting vote" turned the 
tcaiei in the Geneva award was not forgotten; in fact, the 
General seemed to be in a "happy" vein, complimenting 
without stint. This change, or rather drawing out of Gen- 
eral Grant's thoughts, will surprise none more than his inti- 
mate friends, who have known him only bj worlu, bM- 
word&, 





CHAPTER XXIII, 



RHTUBN TO GRBAT BRITAIN. 
* The freedom of the city of Edinburgh was presented to 
General Grant on the 31st of August He left London in 
a Pullman car. On the way from London — four hundred 
miles — the scenery was exceedingly attractive. All through 
England and in the south of Scotland, the country ia a 
perfect garden, and only when you get among the chilly 
hills, valleys and crags of northern Scotland, do you feel 
that you are getting into the open country. What a pity 
that there are no forests to cover these beautiful and historic 
mountains, where in centuries gone by the horns of the 
leaders summoned the clans to bloody work) 

The reception given to General Grant as each station 
was reached, was whole-souled and fully meant hospitality. 
At Carlisle — the dinner stopping-place — at Galashiels, Mel* 
rose, Harwick, and a number of smaller towns in Scotland, 
(here were expressions of joy rnd enthusiasm that reminded 
one of the railroad receptions that General Grant gets at the 
towns of Illinois and Ohio. It seemed as though they knew 
him perfectly well — his face, his history, etc. — for they 
recognized him everywhere, and demanded as much hand- 
shaking as could be done in the limited time the train waa 
to stay. Then the cheers and hurrahs always sounded in 
the distance above the whistle of the locomotive. Mrs, 
Orant was quite cheerful and talkative. She looked very 
much better than when she left Washington, though the 
1 the was always in good health there. Wuhingto* 
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hu « alighlly malarial atmospKere, and the compli 
Wa^hinglonian changes for the better after a 
Europe. She enjoyed her European irip. She aaid het 
lines of association there had always fallen in pleaaant 
places, and that she had been greatly pleased with every 
acquaintance she made in Europe. Mrs. Grant is a quiet, 
rather reserved lady, but one who impresses her asiodatei 
by her kind nature, her broad views upon the subject under 
discussion, be it commonplace or important, and her senable 
ideas of life. She sprang from one of the best familie* of 
the Mississippi Valley, well known and highly respected 
since a hundred years and more ago, and her early training 
was not lost. All the ladies who met her and became her 
acquaintances at the White House, loved her, from fint to 
luL 

The freedom of the city of Edinburgh was presented 
to ex-President Grant by Lord Provost Sir James Falshaw, 
in Free Assembly Hall, two thousand persons being pres- 
ent. In reply to the Lord Provost's speech, General Grant 
said: 

» I am so filled with emotion that I scarcely know how 
to thank you for the honor conferred upon me by making 
me a burgess of this ancient city of Edinburgh. I fi^el 
that it is a great compliment to me and to my country. 
Had I the proper eloquence, I might dwell somewhat on 
the history of the great men you have produced, on the 
numerous citizens of this city and of Scotland who have 
gone to America, and the record liiey have made. We are 
proud of Scotchmen as citizens of America. They make 
good citizens of our country, and they find it profitable to 
themselves. I again thank you for the honor conferred 

On September ist. General Grant and party visited Tay 
Bridge. One of the most striking features of the view 
ebUined fiom the dccV ot the little steamer is that of tlw 
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bridge itself, which, as seen from some httle distance, com- 
bines massiveiiess with airiness of structure, impressir g oae 
even more than the almost fairy-Uke span of the Mcnai 
tubular bridge, or the larger and equally reputed, though 
perhaps less elegant, viaduct across the HoUandsche Diep. 

A few minutes' sailing brought the party to Wonui 
Pier, on the south side of the river, and immediately under 
the first span of Mr. Bouch's grand structure. At this 
place Admiral Maitland Dougal, Mr. Matthew McDougj 
United States Consul at Dundee, and ex-Provost '. 
Dundee, were in waiting to do honor to the General, not I 
speak of a numerous concourse of the public, comprisitl 
seemingly most of the workmen connected with the bridge, 
as well as many persons from the neighboring villages. 
After landing. General Grant, Mrs. Grant and some others 
were conducted to one of the rooms in the contrai^lor's 
offices, where Mr. Grothe. the resident engineer, explained, 
with the aid of models and diagrams, the manner in which 
the large piers of the bridge were constructed, mentioning 
first that the bridge was designed on what is known as the 
lattice-girder principle, and then stating that the piers were 
built on shore, floated out between two barges to the de- 
sired position in the river, sunk to a suitable foundation, 
and then brought up to high-water mark. By means of 
another working model, the manner in which the girders 
were transported from the shore was illustrated, it being 
shown that the tide was the motive power by which masses 
of iron work weighing as much as two hundred tons were 
moved. The method by which these girders were raised 
from the river to the required height of eighty-eight feet 
above high-water mark, through the agency of hydraulic 
apparatus, was also explained. 

Describing the work generally, Mr. Grothe said there 
were in all eighty-five spans, thirteen of which, o\'er t 
navigable part of the river, were each two himdred i 





forty-five feet in length, and carried nearly two hi 
tons weight, while the smaller ones on either side 
channel were from sixty-seven to one hundred and forty- 
fi\'c feet long. It was further stated that considerable 
progress had beeu made with the works during the present 
seasou, and especially during the last month, nine spans, 
of an aggregate weight of more than nine hundred tons, 
having been lifted and fixed in theJr places within the 
latter period, a feat which has been accomplished by 
almost incessant work. In concluding his remarks, Mr. 
Grothe stated that in the winter the shortness of the day 
had of course been found very much against the progress 
of the work, and that to get over this difficulty there were 
used powerful electric lights, the currents for which were 
generated by magneto-electric machines driven by a fonr- 
Jiorse-power engine. It was added that the bridge was 
nearly completed, all the spans up forming a continuous 
line, and the fixing of timber and laying of rails on the 
top at present actively carried on. 

On the 7th of September General Grant was presented 
with the freedom of the city of Wick, and, in accepting, 
said : " During the eight years of my Presidency it was 
my only hope, which I am glad to say was realized, that 
all differences between the two nations should he healed 
in a manner honorable to both.. In my desire for that 
result it was my aim to do what was right, irrespective of 
any other consideration whatever. During all the nego- 
tiations I felt the importance of maintaining friendly rela- 
tions between the great English-speaking peoples, which 
I believe to be essential to the maintenance of peace and 
principle throughout the world," 

On the 8th, at Inverness, General Grant was presented 
with the freedom of the city, and a great reception given 

Ex- President GtaiA iecew«d the freedom of the city of 
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Glasgow on the 1 3th. RepI j-ing to the address of the Lord 
Piovost, he said that he woulil ever remember the day. 
and when back in America would refer with pride to his 
visit to Glasgow. He was so much a citizen of Scotland 
that it would be a serious question where be would vote. 
He thanked the Lord Provost for his kind words and the 
audience for its welcome. The parchment was contained 
in a gold casket. The ceremony was witnessed by a large 
crowd, and the General was enthusiastically cheered. 
banquet in his honor was given in the evening, but 11 
of a private character. 

The reception of General Grant in Scotland was hearty 
and continuously enthusiastic. There was not a day since 
the General came to Scotland that he was not overwhelmed 
with kindnesses. 

The enthusiasm of theScotch people and thegreatatte 
tion shown to General Grant have a double significance 
The people of Scotland sympathized with the North during 
the civil war, and always rejoiced when Grant or his gen- 
erals won a victory. They have been curious to see thegreat 
man they have talkedso much about, and take great pride in 
the fact that he is of Scotch descent Hence the magnificent 
ovations at Edinburgh. Dundee, Melrose, Ayr, Glasgow, 
the Trossachs, and all the places at which he stopped. 

The finest and most enthusiastic reception was given j 
• Glasgow, An immense hall, accommodating several tliol 
sand persons, was, all but places for four hundred spt-ciaBj 
invited guests, thrown open to the public. The cheering 
was so general and continuous that the ceremomes could 
only witli difficulty he heard. At night the grand banqui 
at corporation hall was a splendid affair, embracing in 
metiu the viands and wines that make tlie best dinner So^ 
land could furnish. Even tropical delicacies were in proi 
won. and the wines wereexceptionally fine and in great vi 
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ety. Several toasts were given, and speeches fol 
to eleven o'clock. 

At this banquet the Lord Provost anHounced that 
tbere were no reporters present, and Ilie editors there were 
expected to let the speeches pass without comment, m 
order that everybody could feel perfectly free in speaking. 
General Grant, on this account, probably, made the long- 
est speech of his life, and the Lord Provost was finally, 
at the end of the feast, persuaded to yield his position 
against newspaper enterprise. 

The speech of General Grant was brought about by a 
speech of Mr. Anderson, M. P., of Glasgow, wherein he 
■charged, luniing to General Grant, that the United States 
had gained a victory over Great Britain in the creation of 
the Geneva arbitration. However, he said. Great Britain 
had agreed to the Washington treaty, and while disap- 
-pointed with the result at Geneva, had stood manfully by 
it. In view of this, and the fact that the United States 
had completed the distribution of the award, and had some 
j!8,ooo,ooo left after all claims had been satisfied, he would 
be pleased to see the government return that amount 
■the interests of concord and thorough amity. This i 
said in a half earnest, half joking way, but was met with 
" Hear, hear," all along the tables. 

General Grant in reply said that he had a great deal 
io do with the negotiations concerning the Washington 
treaty and that he had always felt that our gDvemment had 
yielded too much to Great Britain in the matter. He was 
^letermined, however, from the first, that, if possible, the 
lexperiment of peaceful arbitration should prevail. It was 
his ambition to live to see all national disputes settled 
■this way. " I am called a man of war," said he, "but I 
never was a man of war. Though I entered the army at 
an early 5ge, I got out of it whenever I found a chance to 
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do BO creditably. I was always a man of peace, and 1 si 
always continue of that mind. Though I may not livt 
see the general settlement of national disputes by arbiinl 
tion, it will not be verj- many years before that system a 
settlement will be adopted, and the immense standiij 
armies that are depressing Europe by their great expcna 
will be disbanded, and the arts of war almost forgotten u 
the general devotion of the people to the development o 
peaceful industries. I want to see, and I believe I will, 
Great Britain, the United States and Canada joined with 
common purpose in the advance of civilization, an invin- 
cible community of English-speaking nations that all the 
world beside could not conquer." The General went on in 
this vein for some time, and finally again touched the Ala- 
bama claims question. Hesaid; " There was one point ii 
connection with that matter that I was glad we yieldedH 
that was the indirect damage claim. I wis always oppos* 
to it, because I feared the futiue consequences of s 
demand. In any future arbitration we would have 1 
placed at a great disadvantage by its allowance, i 
that was settled we made our other demands, you i 
yours. It was a long time before the Joint High Comm 
sion came together, but each side yielded here a bit a 
there a bit, until about as good a treaty as we could exp< 
to get was completed. Mr. Anderson says many of t 
people of Great Britain believe we got the best of t 
bargain. I can assure you that we did not come o 
the discussion as much benefited as we should have bee 
Many of our people were quite incensed, and fought 1 
confirmation of the treaty, claiming that its terms were n 
broad enough to cover the losses of local interests, t 
very large majority determined to stand by it in the ii 
ests of peace and manly dealing with friends. We yield* 
more than we intended to yield, but had gone so far inl 
the business of doing what wc advocated that nine-teutib 
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of our people had do desire to recede. We dM 
wur, or even a new arbitration. We had been sal 
with the fonner, and the latter meant delay. We wanted 
the question settled peacefully, at once and forever. As to 
the $8,000,000 surplus Mr. Anderson mentions, I will 
explain that briefly. After the $15,500,000 awarded at 
Geneva was paid by Great Britain, the matter of its dis- 
tribution was presented to Congress, It became necessary 
to distribute it under the terms of the treaty, and it was 
found that if the insurance companies which had received 
war premiums were admitted to participation in the sum 
it would not be large enough to go around. So they and 
other parties were excluded. Congress will legislate 
further in the matter, and the money will be distributed to 
rightful claimants, so that it will not be necessary to dis- 
cuss the question of returning it to Great Britain." The 
General explained the workings of the system of dis- 
tributing the money, details of fact that are familiar to all 
Americans. We cannot reproduce his speech in full, be- 
cause lead pencils and note books were prohibited. But the 
above, with expressive remarks touching his magnificent 
receptions in Scotland, and the renewed expressions of 
good feeling between Great Britain and the United Slates, 
is his speech in carefully prepared substance. At the 
end of it, the entire party, of perhaps two hundred per- 
sons, applauded to the echo, and in this applause Mr, 
Anderson was one of the most ardent participants. 

General Grant's visit to Newcastle-on-Tyue, on the 
3ist, was the occasion of a most enthusiastic and remark- 
able demonstration. During the day the visitors visited 
the Exchange and other places of interest in Newcastle. 
There were numerous banners along the route, and large 
crowds of spectators. In the Exchange General Grant 
received an address from the Chamber of Commerce, and, 

Lying, thanked \.be\aT^^wxi^'Q.'iOT&ias tic audience for its 
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kind reception, which was highly gratifying to him and 
the American people, who would accept it as a token of 
friendship betTveen the two nations — he could not say IhI! 
peoples, for they were really one, having a common dd 
tiny, which would be brilliant in proportion to tha 
fnendship. He referred to the honorable settlement ^ 
all differences between .England and America, and £ 
they ought not only keep peace with each other, but wiS 
all the world, and by tlieir example stop the wars wliidf 
are now devastating Europe. The speech was loudly 
cheered. General Grant and the corporation then pro- 
ceeded down the Tjiie in a steamer, which was saluted 
with guns from almost every factory on the banks, every 
available spot on which was crowded with people. General 
Grant stood on the bridge of the steamer during the greata 
part of the voyage, bowing in response to repeated cheel 
The steamer stopped at JarrowandTynaniouth, at both fl 
which places the municipal authorities presented mo! 
cordial addresses. The ceremony was witnessed by large 
and enthusiastic crowds. General Grant made suitable 
replies, of similar tenor to his Newcastle speech. 
Tyneraonth he said he had that day seen one hundred a 
fifty thousand people leave their homes and occupatid 
to manifest friendship to America. The ex-Presidq 
held a reception at Newcastle in the evening. 

A great demonstration of the workmen of Northui 
berland and Durham was held on the town moor of Nei 
caslle in honor of General Grant. Twenty-hvo I 
Bocieties participated in a procession, which occupied twenn 
minutes iu passing a given point. The nnmber of persooj 
present on the moor was estimated at from forty to 11 ~ 
thousand. The demonstration had no precedent sin^ 
the great political meetings at the time of the Refonj 
Agitation. Mr. Thomas Burt, member of Parliament fl 
Morpeth, presented a eulogistic address to General GranI 
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who said he thanked the workingmen for their very wel- 
come address, and thought this reception was the most 
honorable he could meet with. Alluding to what Mr. 
Burt had said concerning the late civil war. General Grant 
declared he had alwajs been an advocate of peace, but 
when war was declared he went to the war for the cause 
which he believed to be right, and fought to the best of 
his ability to secure peace and safety to the nation. la 
regard to the relations between America and England, 
the General said that friendship now existed between the 
two countries, which he fully believed was increasing, 
aud which would, in common with industry and civiliza- 
tion, increase in the future. 

On the same day the Mayor and Tcrtvn Council of 
Gateshead presentedthe ex- President with acongratulatory 
address. General Grant expressed pleasure at his enthu- 
siastic reception in all the towns in the North of England, 
and said he was glad the good feeling between England 
and America was warmer to-day than it had ever been. 
A banquet was given in honor of General Grant in the 
evening, by the Mayor of Newcastle. In response to a 
toast to his health, the General said his receptiOTi in New- 
castle exceeded anything he had expected, and had been 
the wannest and best he had had or could have had. 

General Grant was met at Sunderland railway station 
by the Mayor and Messrs. Gourley and Bnrt, members of 
Parliament. The day was observed as almost a general 
holiday. Nearly ten thousand members of trade and 
friendly societies marched in procession. General Grant 
was present at the laying of the foundation stone of the 
library and museum. Replying to an address of the 
friendly and trade societies, GenerF"! Grant said he would 
simply renew what he had said relative to the way in 
which labor was regarded in the United States, and the 
wayLi whicU he petscnially regarded it. 
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At Leamington, Warwick, a graud reception was given 
General Grant, and participated in by the Mayor and 
leading citizens. 

Oil arriving at Slieffield, on the 26th, Gaieral Grant 
ti.aa received at the railway station by the Mayor and cor- 
poration. A procession then formed to the Cutlers' Hall, 
where congratulatory addresses were presented by the Cor- 
porated Cutlers' Company and the Chamber of Commerce, 
to which General Grant briefly replied, referred to the 
American tariff, and reminded bis hearers that the United 
States had to raise money to pay off the great debt incurred 
by the war. The revenue firom imports was regarded solely 
as the means of attaining that eud. If the United States 
were to abolish the revenue from imports, foreign bond- 
holders would very soon cry out when their interest was 
cot forthcoming. He added : " We get alougwell enough 
with the payment of our debt, and yiiil compete with you 
in your manufactures in the markets of the world. The 
more of your merchants and mechanics that go to Amer- 
ica, the better. Nothing pleases us more than the immi- 
gration of the industry and intelligence of this community. 
We ha\'e room for all, and will try to treat you as you 
have treated me to-day." The General was loudly cheered. 

The following evening a grand banquet was given in 
his honor by the Mayor and corporation of Sheffield. The 
proceedings were most enthusiastic and cordial. 

General Grant arrived at Stratford-on*Avon on the 
28th. and met with a brilliant reception. His visit was 
made the occasion of a festival, in which the whole town 
took part. The houses were decorated with flags, among 
which the American colors were conspicuous. The stars 
and stripes were displayed from the Town Hall and the 
Mayor's residence. The Mayor and members of the corpo- 
ration received the General and Mrs. Grant, who wei 




accompanied by General Badeau, at the railway station, 

and escorted them to Shakespeare's birthplace. Thence 
the parly proceeded to the Museum, the church, Anne 
Hathaway's cottage, and oUier places of interest. 

The distinguished visitors were subsequently enter-' 
tained at a public lunch in the Town Hall. A toast to the 
health of General Grant was proposed and drank with 
cheers, and he was presented with a very cordial address, 
enclosed in a casket made from the wood of the mulberry 
tree planted by Shakespeare, The General, replying to 
the toast, spoke most heartily of the welcome given him. 
He declared it would have been impossible for him to 
leave ISngland without visiting the birthplace and home 
of Shakespeare, He pointed to the numerous American 
Shakespearian societies as proof of the honor paid the 
poet in the United States. 

General Grant and wife spent several days visiting 
their daughter, Mrs. Sartoris, at Southampton, 

On the 6th of October the corporation of the city re- 
ceived him, presenting a complimentary address. At 
Torquay, Mr. Alfred D. Jessup, of Philadelphia, gave a. 
brilliant reception, the leading residents and noblemen of 
Torquay and vicinity being present. 

On the i6th General Grant and party visited Birming- 
ham, On their arrival they were received by the Mayor 
and driven to the Town Hall, where the Town Council, a 
deputation of workingmen, and the Peace Society, pre- 
sented tlie General with addresses, which he briefly 
acknowledged. He was the guest of Mr. Chamberlain, 
M. P. The following evening General Grant was enter- 
tained at a banquet, the Mayor presiding. After the health 
of the Queen was drank, the Mayor proposed that of the 
President of the United States, as a potentate all should 
L liotior. This was received with due honor by the company. 
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Mr. Chambcrlaiu, M. P., then proposed the health of ex- 
Presideut Grant iu a happy speech, complimentary to the 
distiaguished guest and his countrymen. 

General Grant, in response, referring to the last speak- 
er's allusion to the prompt disbandment of the army after 
the civil war, said : " We Americans claim so much per- 
sonal independence and general intelligence that I do not 
believe it possible for one man to assume any more author- 
ity than the constitution and laws give him." As to the 
remarks that had been made as to the benefits which 
would accrue to America by the establishment of free 
trade, the General said he had a kind of recollection t 
England herself had a protective tariff imtil hermani 
hires were established. American manufactures ■ 
rapidly progressing, and America was thus becoming \ 
great free trade nation. [Laughter.] The General the* 
warmly thanked the company for the reception they hai 
given him. 

General Grant found the labor of accepting the hos 
tality of his English friends more arduous than the c 
of State. It had, in fact, become so great a tax upon h 
health that from the first of October he had determined to 
retire to private life, and that the first thing he would do 
would be to avail himself of the courtesy extended by the 
Secretary of the Navy, to visit the Mediterranean in one 
of the vessels of the European squadron, and spend some 
time in the waters of Italy. 




GRANT IN PARIS. 



Ex-Presiiieiit Grant, accompanied by his wife and son, 
left London for Paris on the morning of October 24, 1877. 
On the arrival of the General and partj' at the railway 
station in Charing Cross, to take the train for Folkestone, 
he was greeted by a large crowd of Americans and Eng- 
Ushnien, who gave him a hearty cheer as he stepped out 
of his carriage. A special train was in waiting to convey 
the distinguished party. The large space in front oi the 
hotel and station, extending through to Trafalgar square, 
was filled with vehicles and pedestrians. After consider- 
able hand-shaking in the waiting-room, and lively greet- 
ings on the platform. Sir Edward Watkin, the chairman 
of the Sontbeasteni Railway Company, being in attend- 
ance, he and his guests boarded the train, which moved 
off precisely at ten o'clock. After a pleasant run of about 
two hours the train arrived at Folkestone, where General 
Grant was met at the wharf by the Mayor and members 
of the Common Council ; and fully two thousand of the 
inhabitants of this old Kentish town welcomed the ex- 
President with loud cheers. The General at once went 
on board the special yacht Victoria, accompanied by the 
Herald correspondent, Sergeant Gazelee. and one or two 
other officials, these being the only guests. As the trim- 
looking yacht, with the American flag flying at its fore, 
left the chalk cliffs of old England, the General stood 
upon the bridge and waved his hat, responsive to the 
cheers and adieus from the shore. 
266 




The sea was calm, with only a gentle swell, and a 
summer yachting breeze prevailed. The General pace 
the deck, enjoying his cigar and studying the iuteiestflig 
aoints and scenery along the majestic clifEs on the south- 
eastern coast, where William the Conqueror landed and 
fought the battle of Hastings. On Hearing the 1 
coast he beheld the ounny hills and shores of the memora 
ble site of Napoleon's Boulogne camp, where the Austei 
lite anny so long prepared for the invasion of England, 

The Victoria arrived at the Boulogne wharf at a quaner 
to two o'clock, A large crowd of Frenchmen, who had 
been advised of the arrival of the grand guerrier Amcrt- 
cain, was in attendance, and received the guests with a 
hearty greeting. On entering the special train, the sub- 
Prefect of the Department met and was introduced to the 
General. In the name of the Marshal -President and of tlie 
French people, he welcomed him to the shores of France. 

The General expressed his warm acknowledgments, 
saying he had long cherished the wish to visit France, 
and he was delighted with the present opportunity. M. 
Hoguet-Grandsire, the Senator representing the Depart- 
ment of the Pas de Calais, also bade him welcome in a 
brief address, full of sympathy and kindly feeling. 

After a long delay, somewhat in contrast to the 
promptness of the English railroads, the train started for 
Paris. On the way the General studied closely lh« 
scenery of the lovely country along the route, noted the 
principal industrial sections, and especially observed thi ~ 

■ wonderful agricultural resources of the country. 

General Grant spoke a great deal about his receptio! 
in England ; that it had been uuvaryiug in warmth, and, 
as to the hospitality of the people there, nothing could be 

■ more kind, ctjnsiderate and gracious. Everywhere he 
had experienced, both in oiEcial aud private 
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(Yiurtesy and respect. At Amiens General Graul 
[MTtook of a disli uf consomme. 

As tlic train neared Paris the moon rose, and tlie Gen- 
eral curiously studied the prominent features of the great 
French capital. They reached the station at a quarter to 
eight o'clock. Generals Noyes and Torbert entered the 
car, accompanied by the Marquis d'Abzac, Gist Aidc-de- 
Carap of the Marshal -President, the official whose duty it 
was to introduce ambassadors. 

In the name of the President of the French Republic, 
tile Aide-de-Camp tendered General Grant a cordial weJ- 
come. In reply, the General thanked the Marshal, say- 
ing he anticipated great pleasure and intere-st from his 
visit to France. Generals Noyes and Torbert greeted 
him warmly. The party had borne the journey splen- 
didly, none of them showing the least fatigue. 

Among the Americans awaiting the arrival of General 
Grant at the station, in the company of the Minister, were 
General Meredith Reed, from Greece ; ex-Minister Part- 
ridge, Admiral Wordeu, the bankers Seligman, Winthrop 
and Mimroe ; Dr. Johnson, Dr. Warren, and the repre- 
sentatives of the leading New York journals, 

A richly carpeted salon was prepared at the station for 
the reception of the distinguished party. The ladies of 
the party, conducted by General Torbert, passed through 
this salon on their way to the carriages. A splendid bou- 
quet was presented to Mrs. Grant by a French journalist 
on the way. General Grant followed, leaning on the 
arm of Minister Noyes, As soon as he appeared in the 
crowded salon, several rounds of hearty cheers were given, 
and a number of people were presented to him. 

The party then entered carriages, in company with 
General Noyes and the Marshal's Aide-de-Camp and intro- 
ducer of ambassadors. They drove to the Hotel Bristol, 




wtiere a handsome suite of rooms bad been engaged for 
them. After a quiet dinner. General Grant smoked a 
cigar and retired early. 

The following morning opened dismally. Rain fell in 
torrents, and there seemed no prospect of its cessation. 
During the morning General Grant called upon his bant- 
ers, Messrs. Drexel, Harjes & Co. Upon his return, a 
multitude of visitors, including diplomatists, ambassadors 
and Americans, began to arrive, and continued to come 
until noon. The most eminent men of France wera 
among the callers. At two o'clock, General Grant, wife 
and son. with Minister Noyes, drove to the Elysee, 
through a pouring rain, P-esident MacMahon, the Duch- 
ess of Magenta, and the Duke Decazes, received the 
General most cordially. The Duchess did everything in 
her power to render the occasion agreeable. 

General Grant wore plain evening dress, tailing upOH 
the official head of the French people simply as any 
American citizen, properly introduced, might. 

President MacMahon said that he was truly glad to 
welcome so eminent a soldier and citizen to France. 

In brief, the ex-President of the United States replied 
that the opportunity of expressing to the chief magistrate 
of France the friendly sentiments entertained throughout 
the length and breadth of America toward the French 
people was equally pleasing to him. 

The interview was entirely informal and exceedingly 
cordial. President MacMahon extended and General 
Grant accepted an invitation to dine at the Elysee on the 
Thursday following. 

At four o'clock the committee of resident Americana 
called to invite General Grant and family to a grand ban- 
quet to be given in his honor by the American residents 
of Paris, upon any date the General might see fit to ap- 
point General Grant named November 6, thanking the 
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committee for the lionor cotifened upon liim by his own 
countrymen in a foreign land. Much agreeable conversa- 
tion followed. 

In the evening General Grant, accorapii„ied by a per- 
sonal friend, took a long walli around the Tuillcries, 
Palais Royal, Place de la Concord and the Boulevards, 
for two hours, seeing Paris by gaslight. 

The unanimity of the American residents in Paris, in 
assisting to make his stay a pleasant one, was one of th« 
most pleasing incideutsof the General's tour, and the cour- 
teous reception accorded by President MacMahon was not 
so much formality as it was an expression of the kindly 
feelings that exist between the French nation and our own, 
and will be regarded as an evidence that the century-old 
ties that bind the two nations together are not weakened 
by time or any alterations of the pohtical conditions that 
have arisen, or are likely to arise, in either country. 

On the 27th, General Grant visited the Herald Bureau, 
remaining an hour or more. He then went to the studio 
of Mr. Healy, the American artist, and gave a sitting for 
a portrait ; afterwards strolled about Montmartre and 
climbed the hill, wlilch affords a fine view of Paris, 
the evening he was honored by visits from several distin- 
guished people, including the Comte de Paris, head of the 
Orleans family, and the Duchess of Magenta, wife of the 
Marshal- President. 

If being much feled brings much pleasure, General 
Grant must have been in a happy frame of mind. After the 
stately round of London festivities, which were led off by 
the magnificent reception at Minister Pierrepont's; after 
becoming a citizen of some twenty-five Scotch burghs; 
after going through Belgium, and dining with kings and 
such ; afl^r the return to England, which led to the eating 
of dinners with some twenty -five fine old English corpora- 
tions, the imvertUTba.ble ex-President took his way to 




Paris. He wlio would fight anj^hiag out on a certain line 
if it took Mm all the four seasons, is not the man you can 
frighten with a string of long dinners. He has the confi- 
dence in himself that says, I can eat my way through all 
the marshals and marquises, from Finislerre to the Alps. 
His Scotch campaign, no less than bis English, proved 
what broadsides of hospitality he can safely withstand. 

On the 29th Minister Noyes gave a graud bauquet and 
reception to General Grant, The banquet was a superb 
effort of culinary skill, which can work such gastronomic 
wonders when given carte blanche, and where there is a 
cellar of Monte Christo to draw upon. President MacMa- 
hon had been invited, but decliued on the ground of having 
recently refused to be present at several diplomatic dinners. 
He promised to be present at the reception in the evening. 
Twenty-two guests were present at the table: General 
and Mrs. Grant ; Minister and Mrs. Noyes ; Mme. Eer- 
thaut ; M, Caillaux, Minister of Finance ; M. Brunet, 
Minister of Public Instruction ; M. Voisin, Prefect of 
Police ; General Berthaut, Minister of War ; M. Paris, 
Minister of Public Works ; General Marquis d'Abzac, 
Aid-de-Camp to the President ; Due de Broglie, President 
of the Council, Keeper of the Seals, Minister of Justice ; 
Miss Lincoln; Jesse R. Grant; M Dnval, Prefect of the 
Seine; M. DeFourtou, Minister of the Interior; Viscount I 
de Meaux, Minister of Commerce ; Miss Stevens ; Duches 
Decazes; M. Mollard, Introducer of Ambassadors; Lieu-^ 
tenant de la Panouse, Stafif Officer of the Marshal ; and 
M. Viguaux, Assistant Secretary of legation. The fol- 
lowing was the m«i« .■ 

MENU. 

POTAOBS. 

Tortuc a I'Auj^Islsc. 

Consomme a la Sevigue. 

HORS D'tEDVRES. 

BoucbeeB Agnes SoreL 




VINS. 

Vienx Madere. 

Chateau d'Yquem, creme 1864. 

Chateau La&tte, JS64. 

Chateau Margaux, 1S69. 

Johaniiisberg, Melternich's, 1857. 

Clos Vougeot, 1858. 

Romanee Conti, 1865. 

Champagne Dry Monoprie, 1S70, 

Amontillado. 

Vieux Port, vintage 1858. 

Cognac, 1844. 

Kirschwasser. Anisette. Chs 

Curacoa, 

The banquet passed off without any special inciden 
Worthy of note. That cbanning flow of polite and witty 
f-r, at least, pleasantly pointed conversation which charac^ 
'erizes French dinners, kept time to the melody of thi 
repast itself. There was no English reserve to thaw — th< 
French and the American entendent without difficulty, 
and hence they make the best of neighbors around the 
snowy damask. 

At about nine o'clock tlie general reception began. A 
heavy rain had been falling all the afternoon and evening. 
It. of course, had no deterrent effect on the invited. It wai 
not long before the salons were filled with guests. Th( 
gnests were received by General Grant, Mrs. Grant anc 




their son, General and Mrs, Noyes, Consul-General Toi 
bert and Secretary Vignaux making the introductionSj'l 
Mrs. Grant was dressed in a costume of heavy white satin, 
Mrs. Noyes appeared in a similar dress, General Grant 
and Minister Noyes wore plain evening dress, and General 
Torbert appearing in the full uniform of a major-geneiaL 

The rooms, as the guests arrived, became perfect gar- 
dens of lovely colors. Brilliant uniforms, diplomatic 
orders and decorations, mingling with the sheen of silks 
and satins, made up a wonderfiil picture. Marshal Mac- 
Mahon arrived early. He wore a plain evening dress, with 
the ribbon of the Legion, and a breast covered with orders, 
The Marshal stood for nearly an hour beside General 
Grant, joining in the conversation and receiving congratu- 
lations. As the two renowned soldiers stood side by side, 
one could not help contrasting them. Marshal Mac- 
Mahon's ruddy, honest, Celtic face, white moustache and 
white hair, recalled the poet's figure of "arose in snow ;' 
Grant, calm, massive and reserved, wore the same imp< 
turbable face so well known at home. MacMahon si 
all nerve and restlessness ; Grant looked all patience a 
repose. The contrast in person was indeed remarkableJ 
Although each bad come to the Presidency of a powcrf 
republic over the same red road, the passion of arms c 
manding two great nations had led each to choose its for? 
most soldier as executive head. One had laid down 1 
power at the feet of the people who conferred it. 
other, a few moutlis later, after a long and severe stn 
with the hot and ungovernable radicals, was forced to g 
way to one more in sj-mpathy with the dominant part 
Meantime two great warlike careers touched in friendship 
in the parlors of Minister Noyes. 

The reception drew together the largest assembly of the 
American colony known in years, and they compared 
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favorably with the many European nations represented 
there. 

The refreshment tables were exquisitely arranged and 
well patronized, which is just how such a host as General 
Noyes would desire to have his sumptuous hospitality 
appreciated, 

On the 31st, General Grant visited the Palais d'lndus- 
trie, and the works where the statue of " Liberty" for 
New York harbor is being constructed. The sculptor, M. 
Bartholdi. presented him with a miniature model of the 
statue. In the evening the General attended the opera, 
where he was enthusiastically received by the audience, 
and treated with great ceremoMy by the officials. 

On November i, Marshal MacMahon gave a dinner at 
the Elysee, in honor of Geueral Grant. Cabinet and 
Marshal's military household and prominent French and 
American residents were present The banquet was a very 
brilliant and animated affair. Afler dinner, General Grant 
and President MacMahon had a long conversation in the 
smqjcing-room. The Marshal invited General Grant to 
breakfast with him. as a friend, and also to witness some 
■of the sittings of the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, 
which the General accepted, and was much pleased with 
bis cordial reception. 

If Paris is the place where good Americans go after 
•death, it is, all the same, a good place for great Americans 
•to go during life. The magnificent banquet tendered No- 
■vember 6. in the gay capital, to General Grant, by the resi- 
■ dent Americans, isaproofofthe latter. The threehundred 
jind fifty Americans who greeted our great soldier so hand- 
rsomely, one and all, thought so. As for the General, him- 
self, he has had so many courtesies from occasional kings 
and nobles, that he must have felt a thrill of pleasure pass 
through him, as he found himself face to fkce with a cpm- 




party In which every man was a sovereign. As for 1 
ladies, God Jiless them ! they are queens everywher 
Among those heside the General at the banquet w 
who carried the names, dear to all patriotic Am 
erf Rochntnbeau and Lafayette. Thiis did old France 
look kindly through the eyes of her descendants upon the 
children of the Republic of the West, which her blood 
and treasure did .so much to found. 

The banqueting hall was splendidly decorated am 
illuminated. The Franco-American Union contributed-j 
portrait of General Grant, which, adorned with flags, i 
hung over the principal table. A band stationed in t 
gallery played at intervals, and vocal music was g 
a chorus furnished by the director of the Italian opera. 

General Grant, Minister Noyes and General Torbt 
were in full military uniform. 

Mr. Noyes, as chairman, proposed the followitt] 
toasts : — 

"The President of the United States," which was 
responded to by music only. 

"The President of the French Republic," to which 9 
similar response was made. 

These were followed by the toast of the evening, " 
Gnest, General Grant," which was proposed by the CI 
man in the following speech : — 

"I,ADiEs AND Gentlemen: It has generally hap- 
pened, according to the world's history, that when a great 
public crisis has occurred, such as a revolution for i 
pendence or a struggle for national existence, some mal 
has been found specially fitted for and equal to the emei 
gency. He appears suddenly from unexpected quartet 
and is not always selected from the arena of politics a 
from among the most prominent of his countrym 
assumes at the proper time leadersliip and control, simi^ 
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because he was born Tot it and seetns to have 
the opportunity and the necessity. 

"\Vlien the war of secession was inaugurated in Amer 
ica, in 1861, a quiet and silent man, who had received 
military education, was pursuing an avocation in civil lift 
ta a small town in Illinois, As soon as the first hostil 
guns opened upon Fort Sumter be offered his services U 
his country, and was appointed colonel of a regiment ol 
volunteers. It was then believed that the war would be ol 
short duration and limited in extent, but the North hai 
underrated the spirit, and perhaps the courag;e and endup 
ance, of the rebellious section. Early reverses and doubt 
ful contests that were either defeats or drawn battles sooi 
made it apparent that all the energies and resources oi 
the government would be taxed to the uttermost. Thi 
theatre of war rapidly extended until it stretched westwaw 
a thousand miles from the sea, across great rivers ant 
mountain ranges. Immense armies were assembled in th< 
South, composed of brave and chivalric soldiers and com' 
manded by alile and accomplished leaders. There -wen 
serious political troubles and divided sympathies amon] 
the people of the North, but both sides ner\-ed theraselve 
for the bloody and terrible struggle, which lasted foui 
years and resulted in the success of the national forces. 

"Meantime our Illinois Colonel bad risen in rani 
until there was no grade sufEcient for his recognition am 
reward, and two new ones were successively created 
This silent man bad shaken the continent with the thun^ 
der of his artillery and the tramp of his victorious columns 
At the close of the war he was General-in-Chief, 
manding all the armies of the Republic, which c; 
Upon their muster rolls 1,100,000 men. The Union wa 
I)reservcd and its flag everywhere respected. After th 
close of the war he was twice called by a grateful natioi 
to the highest ol&ce \u ^.Ve ?.lft of forty-five million people 




"He administered the government with moderatji 
generosity, wisdom and success. The civil power 
confronted by many complicated and difficult questioi 
He solved them with rare patriotism and iotelligcnce, and 
his place in history as a civil magistrate will be among the 
foremost. After sixteen years of such labor as few men 
could endure, after such success in war and peace as few 
men ever attain, he seeks recreation in many lands, and 
an opportunity to compare the institutions of his own coun- 
try with the civilization and forms of government of the 
Old World. It is our happy privilege to-night to welcome 
the great soldier and statesman to this, the Queen City of 
the world, and to wish for him and his family health and 
happiness. Without detaining you longer, I propose the 
health of the distinguished guest of the evening, General 
Grant, ex-President of the United States." 

The delivery of General Noyes' speech was freqi 
interrupted by enthusiastic applause. 

General Grant, on rising to reply, was received wil 
prolonged cheering. He said : 

"1,AD1K3 AKD Gentlemhn: After your flattering 
reception, and the compliments of Governor Noyes, I am 
embarrassed to thank you as 1 should wish. During the 
five and a half months I have been in Europe, my recep- 
tion has been very gratifying, not only to me, but also, 
above all, to my country and countrymen, who were hon- 
ored by it. I thank the American colony of Paris. I 
hope its members will enjoy their visit here as I am doing 
and hope to do for some weeks yet. I hope when you re- 
turn home you will find you realized the benefits predicted 
by our Minister." 

Loud and enthusiastic applause followed the General's 
speech. 

M. de Lafayette repliedto the toast of "France." Hfr 
said France duly appreciated the great leader and 
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dtizCT! who hoTiored her by his ttsIL U. del*fayetten 
miirked that General Grant quitted power solely to bofl 
before the laws of his country. He thanked him for visit 
tng France, because he was a great example for her, ant 
because Fmnce gained from close inspection. In con 
elusion, he alhided to the Revolutionary war, and expressec 
an ardent wish that the French and American republic 
should never be separated, bnt form an indissoluble uuioi 
fbr the welfare, liberty and independence of peoples. 

The Marquis of Rochambeau also spoke in eulogy tf 
Gene ml Grant. 

The toast, " The Array and Navy," was responded b 
by the singing of the "Star Spangled Banner" by th 
Italian chorus. 

Mr. Noyes finally proposed "The Ladies, "and Genera 
Torbert offered " The Health of the United States Min 
ister," Mr. Noyes replied briefly, and the company Ihei 
adjourned to the drawing-room. 

After nearly a month's stay in Paris, having been dinei 
and /e/ed by nearly all the prominent and distinguishet 
civilians and oEGcials in this gay city, tlie great sensationa 
event was the/ete, consisting of a dinner and ball, given ii 
honor of ex-President Grant by Mrs. Mackay. wife of 
"Bonanza" Mackay, on No\iember 21, at her splendi( 
mansion in the Rue Tilsit. The affair overshadowed in 
importance, as far as the American colony and fashionablq 
society are concerned, anything that had preceded it i 
brilliant extravagance of display. Even the reporters wen 
at a loss for hyperboles of descriptive style that could dc 
justice to the pomp, splendor and sparkle of the occasion; 

The house where the affair took place cost one mil 
lion five hundred thousand francs, and the furniture five 
hundred thousand francs. It looks out upon the Placf 
d'Etoile, and is a splendid residence. The gardeil 
was brilliantly illuminated and decorated with uationa 
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flags, and with emblems set in thousands of gas jets. 
The orchestra, consisting of thirty-six musicians, was 
stationeii on a pavilion built out from the house iu front 
of the Rue Tilsit A dozen footmen, in liveries of crim- 
! >a and gold, lined the entrance and stairway- 

The carriages occupied the causeway in front The 
vestibule, staircase and passage-ways were profusely deco- 
rated with flags and beautiful flowers. The rooms were 
magnificent Everything that money could supply and 
elegant taste select was there to add to the beauty and 
impressiveness of the scene. 

There were covers for twenty- four, and the guests were 
General Grant and family, and the membere of the Ameri- 
can Legation and Consulate and their families. There 
were no unofficial Americans present at the dinner. The 
menu was inscribed on small silver tablelles, as in the case 
of the famous dinner to Senator Sharon at San Francisco. 

After the dinner a grand reception and ball took place, 
at which three hiuidred guests were present Among the 
guests were the Marquis de Lafayette, MM. de Rocham- 
beau and de Bois-Thierry, the Due de Rivoli, the Due 
and Duchesse de Bojano, the Due and Mile, Ribon de 
Trohen, Comtes de Been, Semitrier, de Montferraut, de 
Divonns and Excelmans, the Baronne Delort de Gleon, 
Barons Houbeyran and de Reiuach, and Vicomtes de 
Villestrux and Marchand, the Due Decazes, Senator I^a- 
boulaye, MM. Henri Martin and Leon Say, Mme. Guizot, 
Mr, and Mrs. Seligman and M. Ceniuschi, 

The American colony was largely represented, and the 
number of beautiful women was very remarkable. The 
ladies' costumes displayed extraordinary taste, elegance 
and richness. The dancing commenced early and c 
tiuued till four o'clock in the morning. 

During the latter part of November General Gra 
was fekd and dined by Mrs. General Sickles, at her r 
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dence in the Rue Presbourg, which was a brilliant affair ; 
by the Marquis de Talleyraud-Perigord ; by the Comte de 
Paris; Emile Girardiu, editor of La France; M. Gam- 
betta; Mr. Healy, the American artist; M. Laugel, a 
prominent Orleanist ; and at the house of Mr. Harjes, 
the banker, was toasted for the last time in Paris. The 
gentlemen in the party were all Americans, and the afEaii 
was one of the most elegant whidi has taken place in 
Paris this sea-son. 

As a guest of many distinguished persons in the gay 
capital, and a man honored in all cities, he had enjoyed 
an uncommonly brilliant round of festivities, and had 
been the subject of wide and various criticism, and had 
stood the fire of festivities and criticism alike with that 
impeiturbable tran^uiUi^ which is an inseparable eletoent 
of hia identic. 




CcMc*<it Grant and party reached Lyons on the 2A a 
Deceabci, and were received by die Prefect, the Presidei 
of the Municipal Council, American residents and several 
of the leat'itig silk merchants of Lyons. After a tour of 
inspection of the quays and places of interest, he left for 
Marseilles on the 3d, where he was received with great 
enthusiasDii. On the 15th we find him at Genoa, he hav- 
ing previously visited Villa Franca and Leghorn. After 
visiting the town of Genoa, the General gave a reception 
to the auvhorities on board the United States steamer 
Vandalia. Commander Robeson. 

Reachfflg Naples, early on the evening of the 17th, 1 
the following day, in company with Mrs. Grant and soUi 
he made ( fae ascent of Mount Vesuvius, but, the day being 
cold, the party did not reach the crater. Luncheon w 
served at the "House of Refuge," near the Observatoiyj| 
and a pleasant hour spent in enjoying the remarkable v 
erf Capri and Ischia. The plain is studded with twentj 
villages and lined with snow clad hills, and the s 
looked Mau'.ifuJly clear and white in the gorgeous sunligtij 
of an Italian sky. They returned in the evening to tl 
Vandalia, after having spent a delightfully pleasant day. 

On Wednesday the General and family, accompanied 
by Consul Duncan, Commauder Robeson, Lieutenants 
Strong, Rush and Miller, and Engineer Baird, v: 
3S1 
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ruins of Pompeii. The government had made arrasgi 
menls for a special excavation in Tionor of General Grani 
EO that he might see how the work was done, and se 
some of the curiosities recovered just as they wei 
placed when the city was suddenly destroyed. The da 
was a little cold, but clear, and in every way favorabl 
for the work. The director of the excavations receive 
General Grant and party, and conducted them to ti 
principal points of interest. Two hours were spent wai 
dering among the niins of this ancient and memorabl 
city, and at every step something of interest was seet 
The workiugmen then proceeded to dig out the chamb( 
of a buried house, and discovered some fragments of 
table made of wood and bronze. The workmanship wj 
very curious and elaborate, and was examined with grej 
interest by the whole patty. The next object of interei 
discovered was a loaf of bread, wrapped neatly in clot 
and perfectly distinguishable. Many other curious 
interesting articles were found and inspected by the part 
of visitors, and all expressed themselves as highly gratj 
fied with their visit to the ruins of the ancient city. The 
returned in the evening. 

On Thursday ex-President Grant returned the officia 
visits of the civil and military authorities of the city. 
he left the Vandalia the yards were manned and a salut 
fired, the salute being returned by the Italian Admiral 
General Grant then landed, and was met by the Genera 
commanding the district, who had a regiment of Bersag 
lieri drawn up in iront of the Royal Palace, and reviewe 
by General Grant, Accompanied by the Italian officials 
be then visited the naval and military schools and th 
palace, after which he attended a reception at the hous 
of Consul Duncan. 

During these visits General Grant was accompaniet 
by bis son. Commander Robeson, Lieutenants Rush an* 




Miller, and a splendid retiuue of Italian officials. The 
whole tone of the reception accorded him was cordial and' 
stately. The General expressed himself with tlie t 
sat admiration of the Italian troops. 

Christmas we fiud General Grant and party on boat 
[lie Vandalia, at Palermo. The General remained i 
board until noon to receive the visit ofthe Prefect, who came 
in state, and was honored with a salute of fifteen guns. 
His Honor remained only a few minutes, duiing which he 
tendered the General all the hospitalities and conrtesiesof 
the town, but General Grant declined Ihem, with thanks. 
After the departure of the city authorities the General 
and Captain Robeson went on shore, and sauntered about 
for two or three hours looking on the holiday groups, who 
made the day a merry one in their Sicilian fashion. A 
Christmas dinner was furnished from the ship's larder. 
The hosts were Chief Eugineer J. Trilley, Surgeon George 
Cooke. Lieutenant- Commander A. G. Caldwell, Lieu- 
tenant E. T. Strong, Past- Assistant Engineers G. W. 
Baird and D. M. Fulmer, Lieutenant Jacob W. Miller, J 
Paymaster J. P. Loomis, Lieutenant Richard Rush, Cap- 1 
tain L. E. Fagan, commanding the marines. Lieutenant 
H. O. Handy, Lieutenant W. A. Hadden and Master 
J. W. Daunehower. These comprised the names rf the 
ward-room oflicers of the Vandalia — a gallant, manly, ■ 
chivalrous company they were. The guests of the even-l 
ing were General Grant and wife. Commander H. B.'l 
Ro!>eson and Je.sse R. Grant. This was the companvJ 
The menu will give an idea of what a ship's kitchen can d 
fcr t Christmas dinner: 

MENU. 

PoUge. 

Tom ate puree. 

Boucbees a la reice, 

Cabellon a la HollBtnlaise. 

Puree ile pommes. 

Dinilonaeau aux liuitiea. 

HaricoU tatA. 
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PileU ainc champifDons. 

Pctita pois. 

Puuch a la Ronialue. 

Plum pudding. 

Mince pies. 

DesaerL 

It was nearly six wben the soup made Its appearance, 

and it was Ualf-paat eight before the waiters brought in 
the coffee. There was no hurry— no long pauses. The 
chat went round the table, the General doing bis share' 
of talk. It was a genial, home-like feast. Thus, Christ- 
nias, 1877, closed ineny and pleasant. 

The next morning there were calls to make — official 
calls ; this is one of the duties of the General's trip. The 
incognito of General Grant is one that no one will respect. 
He declines all honors and attentions, so far as he can do 
so without rudeness, and is especially iudifferent to the; 
parade and etiquette by which bis journey is surrounded. 
It is amusing, knowing General Grant's feelings on the 
subject, to read the articles in English and American 
papers about his craving for precedence, and his fear lest 
he may not have the proper seat at the table and the high- 
est number of guns for a salute. He had declined every 
attentios of an oiEcial character thus far, except those 
whose non-acceptance would have been misconstrued. 
When he arrived at a port his habit was to go ashore with 
his wife and son, see what was to be seen, and drift about 
from palace to picture gallery, like any other wandering, 
studious American " doing Europe," Sometimes the oflS- 
cials were too prompt for him, but generally, unless they 
called by appointment, they found the General absent. 

In this country a large class of our citizens have been 
misled by the false reports of the press and enemies of ex- 
President Grant, and believe that the General traveled 
like a prince, with a large retinue ; that he was enabled to do 
so because the men who lattened on the corruptions of his 
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administration gave him a share of their plunder. Thel 
truth is, General Grant traveled as a private citizen, 
had one servant and a courier. His courier arranged for 
hU hotel accommodations, and the one who did office for 
the General took pains to get as good bargains for his 
master as possible. So far as General Grant being a rich 
man, it is known by his friends that, when he left this I 
country, the duration of his trip would depend entirely 
upon his income, and this income depends altogether upon 
the proceeds of his investment of the money presented to 
him at the close of the war. The -Presidency yielded him 
nothing in th« way of capital, and he has not now a dollar 
that came to him as an ofBcial, By this is meant, that the 
money paid to General Grant as a soldier and as a Presi- 
dent was spent by hira in supporting the dignity of his 
office. Even-body knows how much money was given I 
him at the clo«e of the war ; as this was all well invested ^ 
and has grown, one may estimate the fortune of the Gen- 
eral, and about how long that fortune would enable hira 
to travel like a prince over Europe, 

At Palermo Genera! Grant and family remained several . 
days, enjoyingthe delightful climateandpicturesqueattrac- I 
tions. This Sicily is the land of many civilizations. Here ^ 
the Greek, the Carthagenian, the Roman aud the Saracen, 
have made their mark. This is the land of the poetry of 
Homer, the genius of Archimedes, the philosophy and piety 
of Paul. These hills and bays and valleys have seen mighty 
armies striving for the mastery of the world. Certainly if j 
example or precept, or the opportunity for great deeds, i 
could ennoble a nation, Sicily should be the land of heroes, f 
But. its heroism has fallen into rags, and the descendants of J 
the men who destroyed the Athenian fleet in Syracuse, an^ 
who confronted the power of Carthage at Agrigentum, ■ 
now spend their time sleeping in the sun, swarming around 1 
chapel doors to beg, and hiding in the hills to waylay trav f 
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tlera and n>b them or keep them for a ransom. Brigw 
Age has for gencnitions been the dominant industry 
Sicilies, bat it is due to the present ItaUan goverameut 
«ay thatlhey are doing all in tiieir power to suppress 
On the 38th, General Grant and party arrived at 
Valctta, Malta. At this place the General was visi 
b)' the Duke of Edinburgh, who was at Malta in cc 
mand of the Sultan, au Eugliab ironclad. His Ro 
Highness was received at the gangway by Captain Ro 
sou. He was dressed in his uniform as Captain, wear 
OQ his breast the star of the Garter. 

General Grant advanced and greeted the Duke, s 
presented the gentlemen with him, and they retired to 
cabin. They remained in conversation for the best pari 
an hour, talking about Malta, its antiquities, its bistc 
England, education and the Eastern question. The Di 
spoke of the visit of his brother-in-law, the Grand Di 
Alexis, to America, and of the gratification of the 
at the reception tendered him in America. His Ro 
Highness is a pattern of a sailor, and has all the ease : 
off-hand grace of the family. On taking his leave, 
invited the General and family to visit him at bis palact 
San Antonio and take luncheon, which was accepted. 

The palace of San Antonio is about four miles fi 
town ; it is surrouudrd by orange groves and walls, ani 
noted as the only large garden on the island. The di 
was througli an interesting country, and greatly enjo] 
by the visitors. At the palace, the Duke and Duch 
received the General and Mrs. Grant and their son in 
most gracious manner. After luncheon His Royal Hi 
ness escorted them through the orange groves. At n 
General Grant visited tbe Governor -General of Malta. 

On leaving, tbe General was saluted with tweuty-< 
guns. A regiment was drawn up In front of the palact 
a guard of honor. The Governor, a famous old Engj 
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General, Van Straubeuzee, wore the Order of the Grand 
Cross of the Bath. He received the General and party at 
the door of the palace, surrounded by his council and a 
group of Maltese noblemen. After presentation to Lady 
Van Straubeuzee the same ceremonies were repeated. In 
the evening there was a state dinner to the GenertJ and 
party at the palace, including, among the guests, Com- 
mander Robeson and Lieutenant-Commander Caldwell, 
of the Vandalia, as well as the Captain and executive 
officers of the Gettysburg, At the dinner General Grant's 
health was proposed, which was responded to In the 
heartiest manner. 

There were many temptations to remain In Malta 
Hospitalities were showered upon General Grant, 
the great ones vied with one another in making his v 
a pleasant one. Yet on the last day of the year the Geo* 
eial bid good-bye and sailed foi the land of the I^tiu. 





IN EGYPT AND THE LOTUS LAND. 

The voyage from Malta to Egypt was exceedingly on- 
pleasaut. A severe storm prevailed most ol" the tiiue, ren- 
deruig life anything but comfortable. Unlike the majority 
of military heroes, General Grant seems to take kindly to 
the waves, and to be as much at home on them as if he 
had been educated at Annapolis instead of West Point. 

No stonn, however severe, could deprive him of his 
cigar, or, to use a sea phrase, keep him below. In this 
respect be is very unlike Napoleon, who detested the sea, 
and whom the smell of tar invariably sickened. The ^ 
English humorists never tired of twitting him on the fact, 
and the patriotic prints and cartoons at the time he was 
planning his celebrated invasion depict the conqueror of 
the continent in some exceedingly ludicrous positions. 

The General and party stopped at Alexandria because 
they wanted a safe anchorage, though they bad intended fd 
going direct to Cairo. He remained there three days. 
The Vandalia had hardly anchored when the Governor of 'ij 
the district, the Admiral and the General, Pachas and Beys, 
Consul -General Farraan. Judges Barringer and Morgan, .ffi: 
and resident missionaries, came on board, and were received he; 
by General Grant. The Governor, in the name of the i- 
Khedive, welcomed General Grant to Egypt, and offered j< 
him a palace in Cairo and a special steamer up the Nile. | ex 
It is Oriental etiquette to return calls as soon as possible, tlei 
and accordingly in the afternoon the General, accompaniet Jod* 
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byfcisson, Commander Robeson, Chief Engineer Trille] 

and Lieutenant Handy of the navy, landed in the o 

barge. As this was an official .visit, the Vandalia manned 
the yards and fired twenty-one guns. These salutes were 
responded to by the Egyptian vessels. A guard of honor 
received the General at the palace, and the reception d 
after the manner of the Orientals. 

We enter a spacious chamber and are seated on a cuf 
ioned seat or divan, according to rank. The Pacha o 
the company cigarettes. Then compliments are ex- 
changed, the Pacha saying how proud Egypt is to see the 
illnstrious stranger, and the General answering that he 
anticipates great pleasure in visiting Egj-pt. The Pacha 
gives a signal, and servants enter hearing little porcelain 
cups about as large as an egg, in filigree cases. This is 
the beverage — coffee — or, as was the case with this spe- 
cial Pacha, a hot drink spiced with cinnamon. Then the 
conversation continues with judicious pauses, the Oriental 
being slow in speech and our General not apt to difii 
his opinions. In about five minutes we arise and 1 
down stairs in slow, solemn fashion, servants and g 
saluting, and the visit is over. 

General and Mrs. Grant dined with Vice-Consul i 
vage, and in the evening attended a ball given in t 
honor. This was an exceedingly brilliant eutertainra 
ftud interesting in one respect especially, because it w 
here that the General met Henry M, Stanley, just I 
from the African wilderness. Stanley sat on the right ^ 
the General, and they had a long conversation upon i 
can matters and the practical results of the worJc done b 
the intrepid explorer. Tiie Consul -General prtiposed t 
health of General Grant, and Judge Barringer pn^pos 
that of Mrs. Grant, who was prevented by fatigu 
attending. Tlieu a toast was proposed in honor of Sta 
ley, who made a grateful response, saying that it v 
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of the proudest moments of his life to find himself seated 
by the guest of the evening. The entertainment at Mr. 
Salvage's at an end, the visitors relurned on board the 
Vandalia. Sunday was spent quietly in a stroll about the 
town, Hera the General and party left the Vandalia to 
visit Cairo and the Nile. Going by rail, they reached 
Cairo after a run of four hours. Here he was met by 
General Stone, the representative of the Khedive, and 
also General Loring, both Americans, and late of the 
Confederate States army. General Grant and General 
Stone were together at West Point, and were old friends. 
Their meeting was quite enthusiastic. The General asks 
General Loring to ride with him, while General Stone 
accompanies Mrs. Grant, and so they drive off to the 
Palace of Kassr-el-Doussa — the palace placed at General 
Grant's disposal by the Khedive. Commander Robeson 
and Lieutenant Rush accept the General's invitation to 
reside in the palace while they are in Cairo, and the 
remainder of the party find homes in the hotel. 

The General dined quietly with his family, and next 
day called on the Khedive. The hour fixed for the recep- 
tion was eleven, and a few minutes before that hour the 
state carriages called at the palace. The General wore 
plain evening dress, and was accompanied by the following 
officers : Commander H. B. Robeson, commanding tht 
Vajidalia ; Joseph Trilley, chief engineer ; George H, 
Cooke, surgeon ; Lieutenant E. T. Strong, Lieutenant J 
W. Miller, Paymaster J. P. Loomis ; G. W. Baird 
engineer; H. L. Hoskinson, ensign; B. F. Walling anc 
E. S. Hotchkin, midshipmen ; E. R- Freeman, engineer 
Jesse R. Grant and Consul -General Farman accompanied 
the General. Tliey reached the palace shortly after eleven. 
There was a guard of honor, and the officers of the house- 
hold were ranged on the stairs. The General entered, and 
was met by His Highness the Khedive at the foot of the 
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The General, his son, and Mr. Farmaii, went into 
an inner room, where the ceremonies of the formal pre- 
sentation took place. The officers then entered, and were 
received by His Highness, who expressed bis gratificati<M 
at seeing so many representatives of the navy. This r 
ceplion lasted about half an hour. They then returned W 
the palace, and had scarcely entered when the carriage o 
the Khedive was announced. The General received the 
Khedive, who was accompanied by his Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs, and welcomed him in the grand saloon. The 
officers of the Vandalia were present, and their striking 
uniforms, the picturesque costumes of the Khedive and 
bis attendants, and the splendid, stately decorations of the 
room in which they assembled, made the group imposing. 
At the close of the interview. General Grant escorted the 
Khedive to his carriage. Official calls were then made 
upon the two sous of the Khedive, who at once returned 
the calls, and so ended official duties. 

Judge Batcheller and Consul- General Farman each 
gave a grand dinner and ball in honor of the General, 
which were attended by the notablesofall nations residing 
at Cairo. 

The thoughtful Khedive gave our distinguished traveler 
asteamerspeciallyadapted to the intricate and'difficult navi- 
gation of the Nile, also guides, interpreters, and professors 
learned in the mysterious language of the monuments and 
ruins which tell of a civilization that was old a thousand 
years before the dawn of the Western Roman empire. The 
party consisted of General and Mrs. Grant, their son. Sami 
Bey, Emile Brugsch, Consul- General Farman, Chief Sur- 
geon Cooke, Ivieutenant Hadden, Ensign F. A Wilner, 
and a correspondent of the New York Herald — ten in all. 

On the morning of the iglb of January, General Grant 
and party reached Siout, the capital of Upper Egypt, and 
containing twenty-five thousand inhabitants, where i 
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faave a Vice-Consul, the city beiug at some distaucel 

the river. After having received a call from Vice-Consul 
Wasif-el-Hayat, a Syrian, they all drove to the town. It 
was over parched fields, through a country parched with 
llie drought, but in more favorable j'cars blooming like a 
garden. All the town seemed to know of their coming, 
for wherever they wait great crowds swarmed around, and 
they had to force their donkeys through masses of Arabs 
and Egyptians, of all ages and conditions. The stores are 
little holes of rooms, in front of which the trader sits and 
caUs upon you to buy. As these avenues are less than 
six feet, one can imagine the trouble had in inaking prog- 
reas. The town has some fine mosques and houses, but 
in the main is like all the towns of Upper Egi'pt, a collec- 
tion of mud hovels. A grand reception was given by the 
Vice-Consul. The dinner was regal in its profusion and 
splendor, and consisted of fiilly twenty courses, all well 
served. When it was concluded, the son of the host arose, 
and, in remarkably clear and correct English, proposed 
the General's health. We give a fragment of this speech : 
" Long have we heard and wondered," said the speaker. 
" at the strange progress which America has made during 
this past centnry by which she has taken the first position 
among the most widely civilized nations. She has so 
quickly improved in sciences, morals and arts that the world 
stands amazed at this extraordinary progress, which sur- 
passes the swiftness of lightning. It is to the hard work of 
hergreatand wise men thatallthisadvanceis imputed, those 
who have show^l to the world what wise, courageous, pat- 
riotic men can do, I,et all the world look to America and 
follow her example — that nation which has taken as the 
basis of her laws and the object of her undertakings to 
maintain freedom and equalitj- among her own people, and 
secure them for others, a\'oidiag all ambitious schemes 
which would draw her into bloody and disastrous ' 
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by nil means To mnint-tin peace internally j 
externally. The only two great wars upon which she hnj 
engaged were entered upon for pure and just purposes— 
the first for releasing hei'sc'f from the English yoke 
erecting her independence, and the other for stopping sla! 
erji and strengthening the nnion of the States; and ' 
wc know that it was mainly, under God, due to the tnlens] 
courage and wisdom of his cNcellency, General Gr.-int, 1 
the latter of the two enterprises was brought to a succ 
fill issue." The speech closed by a tribute to the G 
eral and the Khedive. General Grant saiti in respona^ 
that nothing in his whole trip had so impressed htn 
unexpected, this generous welcome in-the heart of Egypt.! 
He had ajiticipaled great pleasure in his visit to Egypt, i 
the anticipation had been more than realized. He lhanke< 
his host, and especially the young man who had spoken a 
him with BO high praise, for their reception. The diaodl 
dissolved into coffee, conversation and cigars. 

On the 2ist, at the town of Girgel, the General ana 
party take to the donkeys and make a trip un<ler the broiM 
ing hot sun, to the ruined city of Abydos, This was thq 
oldest city in Egypt. It went Kick to Mcnes, the first t. 
the Egyptian Kings, who reigned, according to Egyptial 
history, four thousand five hundred years before Christ 
The ruins nre on a grand scale. Abydos is a tempJ 
which the Khctlive is rescuing from the sand. Hi 
according to tradition, was buried the god Osiris. 
\\\e ancient Egyptian, the burial place of that god. > 
as sacred as Mecca to the Moslems, or the Holy S 
ulchrc was to the Mcdiajval Christians. The govern« 
ment is trying to reclaim this temple, and has 1 
digging in .ill directions. One excaviition over fifty 
deep was visited. Remnants of an old house or tomb ci 
be seen. Millions of fragments of broken pottery aroundi 
The Mrata, that age after age had heaped upon tl'.e bu 




city, were plainly visible. The city was really a city 
tonibb, In Uie anoknt days the devout Egyptian craved 
burial near the tomb of Osii-is, and so for centuries their re- 
ninins were brought -to Abydos from all parts of Egypti 
Lunch was taken with Snlib, an Arabian, who had for 
tiiVenty years been working at the excavations, workiOg 
with so much diligence thnt he had become entirely blind, 
(UUl it is now his only comfort to wander through the ruins, 
dir^ the workmen, and trace with his finger many a loved 
iinscii|iition that his zeal has brought to light. Salib lives 
near ,rh£ ruin, on a pension allowed by the Khedive. Aftef 
an hour'* rest, having ridden fifteen miles on donkeys and 
walked t^ca or three in the sand, the visitors returned to 
the shelter and repose of the cabin of the Vandalia. 

We ncKt find our visitors nt Thebes, once a city that 
covered both banks of the Nile, was known I o Homer jis the 
city of the hundred gates, It had a population of thtve 
hundred thousand inhabitants, and sent out twenty thousand 
armed chariots. It was famed for its riches and its splendor 
until it was besieged. Here was the temple of Memnon and 
its colossal statues, and the palace temple of the great Ram- 
escs, the only ruin in Egypt known to be the home of a 
King; the columns of the Luxor, and the stupendous ruins 
of Kanark, .^nd the tombs of the kings. Visiting the tovra 
of Luxor, a collection of houses built upon the ruins of the 
old temple, erected over three thousand years ago; there is 
a fine obelisk here, the companion to the one now standing 
in the Place Concordia, Paris; also a statue of Rameses,of 
colossal size, now broken and partly buried in the sand. 
Next morning the party crossed the river, and prepared 
for a ride to visit Memnon statues; arrived at their destina- 
tion, they found all that is left of Memnonism are the two 
colossal statues. A good part of the base is buried in the 
earth, but they loom up over the plain, and can be seen miles 
and miles away. Some idea of their size can be formed, 




when it is known tiiat tlie statue measures eighteen feet 
three inches across the shoulders, sixteen feet six inches 
from the lop of the shoulder to the elbow, and tlie portions 
of the body in due proportion. After examining these 
statues and resting a half hour, they visited the temple of 
Medcsnet Hahro, one of the great temples of Thebes, 
and the palace temple of the great RameseSj who ti' 
thirteen hundred years hcfore Christ, and is supposed 

to be the Pharaoh that brought the plagues 
Egypt. The walls of the palace are covered with inscrip-' 
tions. After carefully exploring these interesting ruins, and 
luncheon being ser%ed in one of the old King's apartments, 
our party returneil by the route of the early morning. 
Next morning, after a ride of forty minutes from Luxor, our 
party were at the mined temple of Kanark, built in the 
(lays of Abraham, It is hard to realize that in the infinite 
and awful past, Jn the days when the Lord came down to 
the earth and communed with men and gave His command- 
tnents, these columns and statues, these plinths and entabla* 
lures, these mighty, bending walls, upon which chaos has 
pat its seal, wcic the shriues of n nation's faith and sover- 
eignty; yet this is all told in stone. 

Kanark, which was not only a temple, but one in the 
series of temples wliich constituted Thebes, h about half a 
mile from the river, a mile or two from the temple of 
Luxor. The front wall or propylon is 370 feet broad, 50 
feet deep, and the standing tower 140 feet high. Leading 
up to this main entrance is an avenue, lined with statues and 
sphinxes, 200 feet long. When you enter this gate, you 
enter an open court-yard 375 feel by 329, There is a eor. 
rider or cloister on cither side; in the middle a double 
■line of columns, of which only one remains. Wi 
come to another wall or propylon, as large as the entran< 
and enter the great hall — the most magnificent ruin 
Egypt. The steps of the door sre 40 feet by la TI 
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room is a 170 feet by 329, mid tlic roof was supported 
134 columns. These columns nrc all or nearly all standing, 
but the roof has gone. Twelve arc 63 feet high without 
tile plinth, and 1 1 feet 6 inches iii diameter. One hundred 
nnd twenty-two are 43 feet 5 inches in Iieight, and aS feet 
in circumference. They were all brilliantly colored, and 
some of tlicm retain their colors still ; nnd you can well 
imagine wliiit must have been tlie blaze of light and color, 
when the kings nnd priests passed through in solemn pro- 
cession. We pass tliroiigh anollier gate into an open court. 
Here is an obelisk in granite 75 feet high, and the fragments 
of another, its companion. The inscriptions on them are 
as clear as though they had been cut yesterday, so gcnlle 
is this climate in its dealings with time. They celebrate 
the victories and virtues of tlic kings who reigned i^oo 
years before Christ, and promise the kings in the name of 
the immortal gods that tlieir glory slinll live for ngcs. 
We pass into another cliamber very much in ruins, and 
see another obelisk, 92 feet high and S feet square — the 
largest in the world. This monument commemorates ihc 
virtues of the king's daughter — womanly and queenly vir- 
tues, which met their reward, let us liope, thirty-five cen- 
turies ago. One may form some idea of what the Egyp- 
tians could do in the way of mechanics and engineerings 
when it is known th.lt this obelisk is a smgte block of 
granite, that it was brought from the quarry, miles and 
miles away, erected an<I Inscribed, in seven months. The 
next room was the sanctury, the holy of holies, and ts now 
a mass of rubbish requiring nimble feet to climb. We 
scramble over stones and sand, initii we come to what was 
the room where King Amenophis 111., who lived sixteeoi 
s before Christ, was i-eprcscnted as giving offerings 
to fifiy-six of his royal predecessors. The hall U 
and some French Vandals carried off the tablet — one of 
the most valuable in Egypt — to Paris. Altogether 
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building alone was i io8 feet long, and about 300 feet wide| 
the circuit around the outside, according to a Roman histo 
rian who saw it in its glory, being about a mile and a t 

This was the temple, but the temple was only a part.1 
There were three avenues leading from it to the other tem-^^ 
pies ; these avenues were lined with statues, large andf 
small, generally of the Sphinx. Some distance from t" 
temple is a pool of water, known as the Sacred Lake.j 
When an Egyptian died and was embalmed, his body waj 
brought to the lake, where, if the deceased bad Uveif 
worthily, the body was sprinkled with water from the la 
by the priests, and was carried across to the other shore 
and removed from there to the catacombs. 

Wherever we find walls we have inscriptions. The ii 
scriptions are in hieroglyphic language — a language a 
dear to scholars now as the Latin or Sanscrit. They tell of 
battlesand the glory of the King Raraeses, who is supposed 
to be the Sesostris of the Greeks. We see him leading h 
men to attack a fortified place. Again we see him leadinJ 
foot soldiers and putting an enemy to the sword. WeseehJlf 
leading his captives as an offering to the gods, and offerinJ 
not only prisoners, but booty of great value. The groug 
of prisoners are rudely done, but you see the type of Ihf 
race clearly outlined. We trace these types, and thus lean: 
of the warlike achievements of this monarch whose fam 
is carved all over Egypt, and about whose name there I 
an interesting debate. Again and again these war themoi 
are repeated, one king after another reciting his conquests 
and his virtues, wars and treaties of peace. It seemed i^ 
the building of these temples that the intention was t 
make the walls monumental records of the achievement^ 
of various reigns. When the walls were covered, or a kii 
wished to be especially gracious to the priests, or, as is mo 
probable, desired to employ his soldiers, he would build si 
new wing or addition to the temple already existing, .' ' ' 




ing, if possible, to make bis own addidon raore iiiag;nificeiil 
iLaa those of his predecessors. In this way cauie the great 
tenipte of Kaniak. As a consequence, these stMpendous 
inconceivable ruius were not the work of one prince or one 
generation, but of many ; and as there was alwaj-S some- 
thing to add, andahvaj'si new ambition coming into play, 
we fiiid these temples, tombs, pyramids and obelisks, all 
piled one upon another, all inspired by the one sentiment, 
and all telling the same story. Here are the records, and 
here are the ruins. If the records read like a tale of en- 
chantment, these ruins look the work of gods. The world 
does not show, except where we have evidences of the con- 
vulsions of nature, a ruin as vast as that of Kamak. Let 
the reader imagine a city covering two banks of the Hud- 
son, running as far as the Battery to Vonkers and back, 
seven miles, all densely built, and you have au idea of the 
extent of Thebes, But this will only give you an idea of 
size. The buildings were not Broadways and Fifth Ave- 
nues, but temples and colossal monuments and tombs, the 
greatness of which, and the skill and the patience neces- 
sary to build them, exciting our wonder to-day. Thebes 
in its day must have been a wonder of the world — even of 
the ancient world, which' knew Nineveh and Babylon, 
To-day all that remains are a few villages of mad huts, a 
few houses in stone, flying consular flags, a plain here ftnd 
there strewed with ruins, and under the sand ruins even 
more stupendous than those we now see. 

At Keneh the General and his party landed and in- 
spected the town, making several purchases. The Pacha 
of the province, learning that so illustrious a visitor was in 
his domain, sent couriers at once to invite the General to his 
palace, which was accepted. This palace was a low brick 
building, like a barracks. The visitors were shown into the 
reception chamber, and ranged on the divan. There wasa 
long waiting, when the Governor appeared, a stout, pleas- 
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ant looking, gray mustached soldier, in his full unifonna 
of a gtueral. He receivetl the General with courtesy. and4 
there was the usual exchange of compliments ; then came*! 
the coffee and the pipes, and the adieu. The Governor'! 
accompanied General Grant in his return walk, calling 1 
upon the German Consul, who had waylaid him, and 
liegged that he would honor his house. This officer lived 
in style approaching splendor, and when his visitors were 
served with coffee and pipes they noticed that the pipe- 
stems %vere amber garnished vrith diamonds, aiid the 
coffee-cups were of the finest porcelain in cases of silver 
and gold. These ceremonies over, the General and party 1 
returned to the boat, through a gust of sand. 

At Assouan, a town of four thousand inhabitants, five I 
hundred and eighty miles south of Cairo and seven hun- ' 
dred and thirty miles from the Mediterranean, General 
Grant and party intended to end their journey. Assouan 
is the frontier station of Old Egypt, on the boundary of 
Nubia, and supposed to lay directly under the equator, la J 
the ancient days the town was a quarry, and here were! 
found the stoues which became obelisks, temples and! 
tombs. When Islam was marching to conquer the world.J^ 
the Saracens made a town here and an outpost, and for yean 
it was the battlefield in the constant strifes and schisms be- 1 
tween Nubian and Egyptian. At Assouan the aspect of 
the tour changes ; we see the Nubian type, the predomi- 
nant^ofthenegro. The people seem happy enoug:^. They 
are sparing of clothes, live on sugar cane, and he in the 
sun — a happy, laughing, idle, dirty, good-humored race 
Next day General Grant visited Phils, situated on an 
island at the foot of the first cataract of the Nile. It was by J 
jar the most interesting and picturesque ruin that our partyh 
had seen The island is green, and the date palms of luxu-J 
riant growth, and, unUke other portions of Egypt, i 
the sand, and can step trippingly over stones and turf. The I 
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river here spreads in various channels, ani] runs over rocks. 
One chsnnel is used for vessels ascending the river; the 
Other for vessels descending the stream. The river is aur- 
Tow, the banks arc sleep, and the stream rolls and dashes 
like a sea, the waves roaring and lushing the banks. The 
danger is from the rocks and being daslied against its 
banks. 

In the morning the boat's pro-v is turned, and the Gen- 
cral is moving bitck toward the Vandalia, On his return 
trip the General stopped over night at Keneh, t 
friend the Governor, stopped an hour at Siout, and on the 
3d of February reached Memphis. Here are the tombs of 
the sacred bull. 

It was believed in the Egyptian mythology that the 
god Osiris came to earth and allowed himself to be put to 
death in order that the souls of the people might be saved. 
After his death there was a resin-rection, and the immortal 
part of him passed into a bull, called Apis. 

The ride to the tombs of Memphis was a pleasant o 
The ruins of Memphis are two or three tombs and the 
serapenm or mausoleum of the sacred bulls. One of the 
tombs being open, the visitors examined it, the walls 
having the same profuse decoration as had been noted at 
other points, entering a long, arched passage, with par* 
allel passages, candles having been placed at various points. 
On each side of this passage were the tombs. Each tomb 
was ui Its alcove ; the bull was placed in a huge sarcophagus, 
the surface finely polished and covered with inscnptions. 
These coffins were stupendous. The tombs have all been 
violated by the early conquerors, to find gold and silver, 
la most cases the cover has been shoved aside. The 
inside was so large that eight or ten men could enter. 

After finishing this study of the tombs, the party of visit* 
ors rode back to their boat, and ia the morning steamed 
down to Cairo. 
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General Grant had seen the Nile much more rapidly 
than is the custom. 

The General sent for the captain, and thanked him, and 
made him a handsome present, and gave presents to all on 
the boat, including the crew. 

At 12 o'clock the boat passed the bridge and moored 
at the wharf. The General and party returned to the pal- 
ace of Kaser-el-Nousa, where he remained three days, and 
then resumed his journey. 




CHAPTER XXVII. 



TURKEY AND THE HOLY LAND. 

General Grant ami party arrived at Jaffa on the morning 
of Sunday, February lo, having spent just one month 
the Nile and vicinity. Upon landing, the visitore at once 
went to Vice-Coiisul Haidegg, and there found welconi< 
and entertainment. There was a little archway of 
flowers and branches over the road, surmounted by the in- 
scription, "Welcome, General Grant," and all the town 
was out to do him honor. After visiting all the places 
interest, General and Mre. Grant, with four of the ofSeers 
of the Vandalia, prepared to visit the Holy City. Having 
obtained three clumsy open wagons, each drawn by three 
horses, they drove out of the town into the plain of Sharon. 
It was too early in the season to see Palestine in its glory, 
but the plain was rich and fertile. The party reached 
Ramleh at about sundown, and remained over night, resum- 
ing their journey at six in the morning. Passing from the 
plain ofSharon into the country of Joshua and Sampson, tbe 
road becomes rough and stony, and the carts go bumping, 
thumping over the worst road in the world. The fertility of 
Palestine lies in the plain below. Around and ahead, the 
beauty of Palestine, the beauty of Nature in her deso- 
lation; no houses, no farms, no trace of civilization but the 
telegraph poles. The first biblical view is the ruins of 
Gezer, once a royal city of Canaan. Passing through the 
Kirjath Jearim, the valley of Ajalon and the scene (rf Ql6 
great battle between David and Goliath, the valley is deep 
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and the brook still runs a swift course. This was the las 
ravine this side of the heights of Jerusalem, and one of t 
strongest natural defenses of the city. At this point Gen- 
eral Grant was met by a troop of cavalry, representatives 
from all of the Consulates, delegations from the Americana, 
Jews, Armenians andGreeks, resident in Jerusalem — in all 
quite a small aroiy — and, instead of quietly entering the city 
as he had expected, he was commanded to enter as a q 
qucror, in a triumphal manner. 

Arrived at the city, General Grant was at once calltj 
npon by the Pacha and the Consuls. The Bishops and t! 
Patriarchs all came and blessed the General and his housj 
The Pacha sent his band of fifty pieces in the evening \ 
serenade the ex-Presidcnt. The Pncha also gave t 
dinnei', which was largely attended. Early the followiD 
morning General Grant stole away, before the receptia 

ceremonies, and walked over the street Via Dolorosa, c 

secrated to Christianity as the street over which testis 
carried His cross. The General lived while in Jerusalem 
«!thln five mmuies' walk of Calvary, ana within sight from 
his chamber. The tirst place of interest on this street 1 
the Coptic monastery. Here Christ sank under the weigH 
of the cross. At the ruins of the Hospjee of the Knig)^ 
of St. John; here is where Jesus addressed the womea 
who followed him. A few steps further and we are at the 
house and tomb of Veronica, who wiped the blood from 
Jesus' holy brows, and left His image on her napkin. De- 
scending a slippery path, and at the comer is the house 
against which Christ leaned, overcome by agony. You 
see a dent in the stone. This dent was made by the hand 
o( our Lord, as He stretched it out lo support His burden. 
It is smooth and dark with the kisses of millions of believ- 
ing lips. 

The next house is that of Dives, the rich man. 
corner Simon of Cyrene took the ctobs and carr 
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|>art of the way. In front of the house of Dives fe a stOntf, 
and ovtr it a hovel. The hovel was the house of the 
btiggur; the stune is where he snt in quest of ahiis, and 
jnder thk urchwny Jesus stood and pronounced the para< 
bic which h JouikI in the sixteenth chapter of LiUte. 
Here the road makes another bend, and we pass a broken 
column, that must at one time Iiave been a stately 
ornanjeut. The column broke where Jesus sank upon 
it, and the fissure Is clear and deep. We keep on until 
come to a church,^ a hriglit, new church, with, an arch over.- 
hanging the street. This is the church of Eece Homo. It 
was here or hereabouts that the road to the cross began. 
There is a barracks on the site of Pilate's judgment hal!. 
We go into the cburcK ' Behind the altar is an arch, .ind 
under this arch Pilate stood when he delivered over Jesus to 
the Jews and washed his hands of innocent blood. Here, 
in an eut*Iosui-e, \vas the whipping, the crowning with 
thorns, tlie decoration with the purple robes, and here also 
Jesus took up the cross, which He carried to Calvarj-. 

We can readily see, as wc retrace our way up the Via 
Dolorosa, that it must have been a rough and weary road 
to one rent and torn and bleeding and crushed under the 
cruel burden of the cross. Even to the wayfarer. In ftdl 
possession of his faculties, it is a tedious task to cUmb the 
hill of C.ilvary. 

After finishing the Via Dolorosa, the visitors kept oa 
outside of the gates anil over the valley of Jeliosha|^at> 
Crossing the brook Kedron, the very brook hallowed by 
our Lord's holy and sorrowful foolstc|Ds, and ascending the 
hill a short distance, they come to a walled garden. Here 
Jesus knelt and prayed, and made holy forever the Garden 
of Getbsemane. The good monk gathered some flowers 
for Mrs Grant, and for the others twigs and le.ives froni' 
tho " Tree of Agony." 

The party climbed the !>lount of Olives to the summiti 
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entered Ihe chapel, said to be the site of the Ascensio 
now n AToslcm mosque. From its minerets one can lo( 
far beyon'I to Ihc Innil of 'Monb, the valley of the Jord; 
and the Dead Sea. Hert; a French princess has erected a 
tomb, and around the walls of which is the Lord's Prnyer 
in thirty-two languages. 

Resuming tlie walk over a hill, they came to the v 
Inge of Bi'thany, where Jesus lived when He preached 
Jerusalem. Here was Lazarus, His friend, whom He rais 
from the tomb. Here lived Mary and Maith.i, . whoi 
Ic&us lo\-ed. Riding under the overhanging ruins of 
dwelling in which Jesus found home, shelter, friendshi] 
love, they walk around Bethany, which is only a 
tion of ruins and hovels. 

Passing over the graveyard where Lazarus was burii 
Ihey continue along ihe road that leads to Jerusalem ngai 
by the road sloping' at the base of the mountain. It w 
over this road that Jesus rodt; when lie entered Jcrusalei 
on an ass. At the head of the hill, Jesus wept over the cil 
and prophesied its destruction. 

Entering the city by the Damascus gate, it was but 
few mimiles before General Grant and party reached ihi 
hotel. The walk load been a long and weary one, yet 
of interest, every moment aw^akening a memory of 
noblest moment of life, and every step taken had been ovi 
hallowed ground- 
Leaving Jerusalem, they visited Damascus, where the! 
stay was made enjoyable by the attention of the Tnrki 
officials. 

On March loth General Grant and party arrived 
Athens, and were escorted by three Greek ironclads, a U 
crowd witnessing the landing. On the 9th they were [ 
senled to the King and Queen of Greece, and a grand I 
qnet given in their honor on the loth. The ruins of thi 
xncieat temples and the Parthenon were brilliantly iUis 
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mioatcd. Ou the 13th General Grant entertained the King 
of Greece at luncheon on board Ihc Uiuted States Steamer 
Vandalia, and aUo lunched with the King on the I4lh at 
the American Legation. The General's reception had been 
jenthusiastic and hospitable. 

General Grant reached Naples on Monday evening, and 
jaoceeded at once to Rome. Here he was visited by 
■.Cardinal McCloskey, Lieutenant- General Count Soun.iz 
Jiing Humbert's Aid-de-Camp, and all the dignitaries of 
the government, diplomatic agents, and prominent citizens. 
On the 25th, Minister Marsh gave a grand banquet and 
soiree in honor of General Grant. The foreign ministers, 
niembors of the cabinet, and moHt of the American resi- 
dents were present. Several days were spent in viaidn^ 
places of interest. 

On May 5tb, General Gram arrived at Tiini., where he 
met with a heany and enthusiastic reception, and on the 
7th returned to the gay French capital. On Thursday the 
Ex-President paid visits to President McMahon, the Princff 
of Wales, Due \1 Aosta, the Doc Saxe-Coburg, the Prefect 
of the Seine, and the Prefect of Police. On Friday he 
called upon the English, Turkish, Swedish and Japanese 
Ministers; in the afternoon he drove to the 3oisde Boulogne 
and witnciscd a game of polo, in which he took a lively in- 
terest. On Saturday the General and Mrs. Grant and their 
son visited the Exposition, lie was received by Chief 
Commissioner McCormick and staff, and by the Coramts- 
sioners from the various States of the Union, Minister 
Noyes, Consul -General Torbert and wife, and the leading 
ladies and gentlemen of the American colony in Paris. 

The American marines were drawn up in nuUtaiy 
array, and gave the party a military salute on their arrival 
at the American section. 

The General iind hia parly .then examined the whole 
American department in detail. 7hey spent a good deal 
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of time among Tiffany's exhibit, where Bonanza Mackaj^ 
gorgeous service of silver plate, which cost one hundrc 
and S\(ty thous.-ind dolLirs, is exhibited. 

Then lliey proceeded to the machinery department^ 
where the General was placed upon a squari; American plat- 
form — that of the Howe scale. General Grant, in fact, was 
weighed, and for the first time in his life "found wantingJj 
having lost seventeen pounds by his Egyptian trip. 

Mr. Ciinliffe Owen did the honors, in the Prince ( 
Wales' pavilion, to the General and his party. 

A handsome collation was served in the AlimeoUition 
group, No, 17, of the American department, aftei whicb j 
the party proceeded to visit the otlier sections. 

The following week, General Grant was the object C 
fiirther attention, and enjoyed the amenities of P.iris life { 
the full, receiving a visit from President McMahon and H 
wife, Prince Hassan of Egypt, Prince Albert and Pri 
Frederick of Austria, Prince and Princess of Denmai^ 
The Cumtc de Paris scot his boxes at the Italian 1 
Thursday, and at the grand opera on Friday. He C 
with Mr. Ridgeway on Saturday. 

One of the pleasant things of the week was Geneid 
Grant's visit to the polo groimds in the Bois de Boulogqfl 
The Prince of Wales also went the same day. They v 
nessed a very interesting game. General Grant was i 
companied by his family and ex-MInister Bealc. Thij 
remained an huur. 

The General said he thought the game might be intn 
duced witli great effect into the cnvnhy regiments and J 
West Point, as a good school of horsemanship for youiu 
Eoldicrs. 

The third week of General Grant's stay in Paris i 
equally as pleasant, and every attention shown hin 
Morton, the banker, gave a "stag" dinner on Monday, i 
the same night Mr. Waddinglon, the minister of C 
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xfltiirs, gave the granciest ball of the season. Fivethousam 
invitations were issucil, ami there was a perfecl crush, but 
llic cosliimcB of the Indies were something even for a man 
to ravo about. 

On Tuesday the American artist, Hcaly, gave a ball. 
On WediicstlHy there was a reception and ball at the Min- 
■ Istry of Agricuiture. On Friday Mrs. Hooper's private 
theutricnls attracted a distinguished party. On Satui*day 
there was a soiree dansante at Mrs. Wagner's, and on Sun- 
day Prince OilolT, the Russian minister, gave « grand 
dinner to General Grant, which proved to be one of the 
most enjoyable entertainments given in his honor. These 
festivities were kept up, with little Hbntcment, until ihi 
middle of June, when General Grant turned his eyes 
toward the northern lands of Europe, and paid his respects 
to his friends in Paris, and bowed himself out of that di 
Kling sphere of dissipation, to recuperate in a series of mild 
Dutch festivities — mild compared to the mad whirl of fes- 
tive Paris. 

General Grant flrrived at the Hague in safety, and was 
met by Minister Birncy, and, with Mrs. Grant, took up his 
residence, by special invitation, In the latter gentleman's 

Immediately upon the ex- President's arrival — almosi 
before he had time to repose himself after his journey — in- 
vitations began to pour in upon him, and the routine qf 
dinners, receptions, balls and visits began anew. On 
Monday evening Minister Bimey entertained his distil 
quished guest at a splendid dinner, which proved to be (n 
of the great events of the season. Preparations on a Urg6 
scale had been made for this occasion, which was a gntti> 
fying success in every respect. 

All the members of the diplomatic corps in the eity wete 
present at this dinner, which was rendered still more brill- 
iant by the presence of the wives and lady friends of the 
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o^lomats. After the dinner, which went off joyously, J 
splendid reception was given, 'in which the court ci 
its picturesque retinue of noble ladies and gentlemen, mci 
of the members of Parliament, and other dialinguishd 
guests, participated. General Grant was, of course, 
centre of attraction, and was treated with marked deferenj 
and honors. His manly, soldier-like bearing was adtn 
on all sides, and every one was desirous of making his 
qiiaintance. The reception continued until the small h 
of morning, and was thoroughly enjoyable from begini 

On Tuesday evening a similar dinner wa^ given in hontj 
of the General at the residence of the Minister o 
■eign Affairs, Baron de HcckQven dc Kcll. This w 
ibllowed by a reception no less brilliant than its pretlccessa 

On the same day General Gran! accepted an invitation i 
ViMt His Royal Highnc<is Prince Frederic, uncle of tl 
King. He chose the forenoon fur the puipose of payin 
his respects to the Prince, who entertained him generously 
at a private dejeuner. Alter this friendly repast,the Prince 
ordered his carriage and had his guest driven through the 
spacious and beautiful grounds of the estate. A call ^ 
also made on Prince Alexander, son of the King. 

Each day was destined to bring lis sepamte enjoymeni 
Wednesday was set apart for a parade of a jjortion of t 
troops of Holland, and the General was invited to reviei 
these sturdy Dutch soldiers, vt'hose martial bearing i 
pressed him very favorably, A large number of difitin 
gwished ladies and gentlemen were present at the review* 
and the scene was exceedingly picturesque and attractiv j 
The troops looked their best, and marched with fine pre 
cision and dignity. 

The General limited his stay at The Hague, although h 
expressed a hope that he might return there before h 
parture. He then took the train for Rotterdam, wht 
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aiTivetl in a short time. He was received by the Burgt 
master of that city, and was escorted around and shown 
rioiis objects of interest by this dignitary. The Burgoma 
tcr gave a dinner in his honor, to which a great many 
the principal ciliKens were invited. The affair was ve 
social and cordial. 

On Thursday the General made his way into the f 
mous city of Amsterdam, where he was greeted by thronj 
of people, who welcomed him in a truly enthusiastic mai 
ner. Several prominent citizens escorted him about, at 
extended to him an invitation for dinner on Saturday ev< 
ning. Ilis residence in Amsterdam, although necessaril 
short, was as pleasant as could have been desired. 

General Grant's flying tour on Dutch territory w: 
marked by attentions as gracious and as flattering as any I 
had yet icceived. In the steady, plodding cities of Ho 
land, the phlegmatic citizens had been excited to enthui 
asm by the presence of the ex-President, and signified the 
admiration of his character and achievements by crowi 
ing the streets which he passed. 
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GRANT IN GERMANY, NORWAY, SWEDEN, 
AND AUSTRIA. 

On Wednesday, June 26, General Grant and part4 
arrived at Berlin, Minister Taylor having mel tliem 1 
Slendahl, sixty miles below Berlin. 

On the evening of his coming, he strolled along iKl 
Untcr den Linden, and his Berlin visit may be summed un 
in this sentence, that he walked the greater part of eacii dnn^ 
and there was not a quarter of Berlin thai he did not exploH 
on foot with an energy as sightseer which no 
of exertion seemed lo diminish. The General had s 
early interview with the members of the Congress i 
great diplomats assembled in Berlin to settle the Easteri 
question. 

At an interview with Prince GortschakofF, the Gcnei 
in company with Mr, Taylor, calling at the Prince's reque| 
(as the gout prevented the Prince calling on the GeneralD 
GortschakofT said that Russia would be glad to see : 
welcome the General, and he seemed delighted with th( 
visit. Of the members of the Congress, Lord BeaconsHeltj 
Lord Saliflbiiry, M. Waddington and Count Corti wea 
known to the General. Mchemet All he had met ! 
Turkey. Visits were exchanged with these gentlemen anq 
with the other members of the Congress, 

Among the Rrst calls left on the General was that C 
Prince Bismarck, and as it did not find him at home it v 
left again. As the Geneml wns anxious to sec tile Prince 
3'5 




RiT whose character and services he had so high a 
lion, he rcttimcd these calls at once, and sent His E 
a message saying that he would make his visit at aff 
ihat would suit the Prince, whom he knew to be s 
and a.i ill man. 

The afternoon af four was the hour named for the visit 
and, Hs the General lives within a few moments' walk of tin 
Bismarck Pulnce, nt five minutes to four he slowly sauii' 
tcreil through the Frederick Place. The Frederick Plac* 
is a small square, with roads and flowers and some famotu 
old trees, laid out in memory of the great Frederick, 
decorated with statues of his leading generals. Everything 
runs to war in Germany, and the prevailing religion it 
swordsmanship. In this park are hronze statues of Ziethen, 
Seidlilz, Winlerfeldt, Keith, Schwerin, and the Prince of 
Dessau. Piissing out of the park, on the right, is the palace 
and home of the famous Prince Bismarck. An ii 
separates it from the street, nnd from the roof the flag of the 
German empire floats in the breeze. 

The General saunters into the courtyai-d, and the sen- 
tinels eye him a moment curiously, and then present arms 
His visit had been expected, but certainly an ex-President 
of the United States would come in a carriage and six, am 
not cjuietly on foot. Throwing away a half-smoked cigar ■ 
he raises his hat in honor of the salute, he advances to tfat 
door, but before he has time to ring, two servants throw 
them open, and he passes into an open marble hall, Ot al 
princes now living, this is, perhaps, the most renowned— 
this of Bismarck-Schinhflusen — who comes with a swing 
ing, bending gait through the opened and opening d^rs, 
with both hands extended, to meet the General, You t 
that time has borne heavily on the Prince these past few 
years. The iron-grey hair and mustache are nearly white; 
there Is weariness in the gait, a tired look in the face. But 
all the lines are there that are associated with Bismaick; 




if ever manliood, courage, intellect are written o: 
face by his Creator, they are written on this face of t 
German Chancellor. There is Ihe lofty station, which 
seems to belong to tlie Bismarck stamp of men, the bold 
outlines of tile brain, underwhich empires have fuimd their 
fate, the frank, intrepid, penetrating eye, and in that firmly 
knit mouth the courage of the Saxon race. The Prince 
wore an officer's uniform, and, on taking the General's 
hand, said, " Glad to welcome General Grant to Germany.^ 

The General answered that there was no incident in h 
German visit that more interested him than this opportlj 
nity of meeting the Prince. Bismarck expressed surpriii 
at seeing the General so young u man, but on a compatl 
son of ages it was found that Bismarck was only e 
years the General's senior. 

"That," said the Prince, "shows tlievalueof amilitan 
lifej for here you have the frame of a young man, while! 
feel like an old man," 

The General, smiling, announced that he was at thj 
period of life when he could have no higher complin 
than being called a young man. By this time the Prin< 
had escorted the General to a chair. 

It was his library or study, and an open window Iook«( 
out upon a beautiful park, upon which the warm June sul 
was shining. This is the private park of Ihe Radziw 
Palace, which is now Bismarck's Berlin home. The libra 
is a large, spacious room, the walls a gray mai-bl^ and t 
furniture plain. In one corner is a large and high writind 
desk, where the Chancellor works, and on the varnishti( 
floors a few rugs are thrown. The Prince speaks Engltsl 
with preciiiion, but slowly, as though lacking in practicd 
now and then taking refuge in a French word, hut sho\ 
a thorough command of the language. 

After inquiring after the health of General Sheridan 
who was a icllow-campiJgner in France, and became | 
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great friend of Bismarck's, they discussed the Eastern ques- 
tion, niUitary nrninment and strength, and the late atrociou! 
ailempl to as&assiiiate the Emperor, giving the two great 
mini an opportunity to discuss this phase of socialism. It 
speaking of this attempt on the life of the Emperor, th< 
Prince paid this glowing tribute to the Emperor; 

" It is so strange, so strange and so sad. Here is an olc 
man — one of the liiiidest old gentlemen in the world 
yt-t ihcy must try and shoot himl There never was : 
Gtmplt;, more genuine, more — what shall I say? — 
humane character than the Emperor's. He is totally ua 
like men bom in his station, or many of them, at least. Yot 
know that men who come into the world in his rank, hon 
princes, are apt to think tliemselves of another race anc 
another %vorld. Tliey are apt to take small account of tb< 
wishes and feelings of others. All their education tends t( 
deaden the human side. But this Emperor is so much of i 
man in all things 1 He never did any one a wrong io hii 
life. He never wounded any one's feelings; never imposes 
a hardship! He is the most genial and winning of men 
thinking always, anxious always for the comfort and well 
fare of his people, of those around liim. You cannot con- 
ceive a finer type of the noble, courteous, charitable ol« 
gentleman, with every high quality of a prince, as well m 
every virtue of a man. I should have supposed that the 
Emperor couKl have walked alone all over the Empire 
witliout harm, and yet they must try and shoot him." 

The Prince asked the General when he might have the 
pleasure of seeing Mrs. Grant. The Genera! answered 
that site would receive him at any convenient hour. 

"Then," said the Prince, "I will come to-morrow 
before the Congress meets." 

Both gentlemen arose, and the General renewed theex' 
pression of his pleasure at having seen a man who waa 
eo well known and so highly esteemed in America. 
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" General," nnswereti the Prince, " the pleasure and 
honor are mine. Germany and America have nlways 1) 
in so friendly a rcliilion that nothing ilclights us n 
to meet Americans, and especially an American 
done so much for his country, and whose name is 
honored in Germany as your own." 

The Prince and the General walked side by side to tl 
door, and after shaking hands the General passed into t 
square. The guard presented arms, and the General } 
a fresh cigar and slowly strolled home. 

" I am glad I have seen Bismarck," he remarked. * 
is a man whose manner and bearing ftilly justify the c 
ions one forms of him. What he says about the Emperd 
was bciiutifnlly said, and should he known to all the Gm 
mans and those who esteem Germany." 

Notable, also, among incidents of the Berlin stay, < 
qoiet, informal reception given to the General by Mr. Tafl 
lor, American Minister. Mr, Taylor was not aware of ttf 
General's coming until a day or two before his arrival, aiu 
the news found him an ill man. Then he had had no pel 
sonal acquaintance with the General, and if his honl 
political sympathies ran in one direction more than anotha 
it was not in the direction of the General, Mt. TaylJ 
regretted that the state of mourning in which the nttema 
on the Emperor's life had thrown Berlin, and the prcsenq 
of the Congress, prevented his entertaining the General ] 
» more ostentatious manner. But he made all the arrangl 
ments with the Court, ami gave the General an evenirJ 
party, which all the Americans in Berlin attended, Tij 
evening was enjoyable and interesting. The next day tl 
was a small dinner parly at the Embassy, and, in ndditioS 
there was a great deal of going around and seeing Berlin 
in ■ quiet way, which form of foreign life the General «iM 
joys beyond any other. 




Tlie Crown Prince sent word to General Grtu; 
him to numc im hour when he woulJ review some tioot 
in all arms. The Genera! answered that any hour mo 
tonvcnicnt for the troops would be pleasant to hin 
wiia aiinngcd at half-past seven in the morning. Th 
General asked Mr. Coleman, of the Legation, to be o 
his corapuny. It had rained nil night, a heavy, pitching 
blowng mill, and when the morning came ihe prayei 
which Mr. Colenian had licen offering up all night fo 
better weather were found to have availed not. 
General himself had a severe cold and a chill, which ha 
been hanging over him for two days, and when he arcs 
he could scarcely speak. There was a suggestion that th 
-review be postponed. But the troops were under way, ; 
the General would not hear of the suggestion. The plac 
selected was the Teinpelhof, a large open field outside o 
Berlin. When General Grant drove on the ground in 
palace carriage he was met by the General commandinj 
■the Berlin troops and a large staff. A horse from the roy* 
stables was in wailing, but the General was suffering 
much that he would not mount. The rain kept its wil 
way, and the wind swept it in gusts across the open fieli 
so mucli so that ui a few moments, even with the protectioi 
of a carriage, the occupants were all thoroughly drenched 

The raantEuvres went on all t!ie same. There was : 
:sham tight with infantry, all the incidents of a real battl 
— moving on the flank, in skirmish line, liring and i 
;treating, firing and advancing. Then came the order 
fix bayonets and charge at double quick, the soldiers shout 
ing and cheering as they advanced with that ringing chee 
■which, somehow, no one hears but in Saxon lands, an( 
■which stirs the blood like a trumpet. General Grant wa 
Attended by Major Igel.an intelligent officer. The Genera 
^complimented the movements of the troops highly. 
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Afier the manceuvres and Ihe sham fight, there v 
miirch pasl, the General reviewing ihe line with burj 
heaJ, to which the pitiless rain showed no incrcy. 

"These are fine soldiers," he said,and thanked the ci 
mander for his courtesy. 

Then camt' .irlillery practice, the guns firing and s 
ing over die field in a whirling, m.nd pace. This was g 
lowed by an artillery march past, which the Gcnej 
reviewed on foot, the rain still beating down. 

Then came cavalry. This was the most iuterestil 
phase of tl»e display, especially one movement, wliere 
biittalion broke into disorder and rallied again. 

" This," said the Major, " wc do to accustom on 
the contingency of disorder on the ficJd, and enable evM 
mnn to know how to take care of himself," 

The movement was cflcctive and beautiful, and sho' 
sjtid the Gcncr.-il, the highest state of discipline. It \ 
followed by a charge and a march past, the General, o 
reviewing, and the rain whirling like a gust. 

After this they all drove to a military hospitid 
inspected it. Then to the quarters of a cavalry rcgimd 
under the command of the Prince of HohenzoUern. 
General w.is received by the officers, and went careful 
through the quarters. After inspection there was a qvf 
tness-i'oom lunch and a good deal of mihtary tnlk, \vh: 
showed Hint the General had not forgotten his trade. 

The General, at the close of the lunch, asked jiernci 
sion to propose the prosperity of the regiment and I 
health of ihe Colonel. It was a regiment of which I 
HTMy would be proud, and he hoped a ilaj' of triiil v 
never come; but, if it did, he was sure it wotild do its p 
to maintain the ancient success of the Prussian army. 
xlso desired to express his thanks to Ihe Crown Prince! 
the pains (hac had been taken to show him this sample 
his magnificent army. 
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The Prince answered in German, which Major Igel 
ImnBlatci), thnt he was much complimented by the Gen- 
cnil'« tonst, nnd that the annaU of his regiment would 
always record the pride they felt in having had at thcii 
uicss and as their guest so Ulustrious a leader. This closec 
(he military services of the day. 

About midday a coupe stopped at the door of Ministe* 
Taylor's residence, and Prince Bismarck descended 
touched his hat to the crowd. He wore a full military uni- 
form, a gilded helmet covering his brows, and was 
ducted to the apartments of the General, who presented the 
Prince to his wife and Mrs. Taylor, the Mnfe of the Mil 
Icr. The Prince expressed again his satisfaction at see 
General Grant and his wife in Germany, and hoped Mrs 
Grant would carry home the best impressions of the coun- 
try. It had been raining, and the skies were heavy ^itl 
clouds, and the General himself, suffering from a cold, hat 
been sitting in a carriage for two hours, the rain beating 
in his face, watching horsemen, artillery and infnntry marcl 
and countermarch over the Tempelhof grounds. Altogcthe: 
it had been a trying day, and everybody felt cheerless ant 
damp. But Mrs. Grant has a n.iture that would see a 
much sunshine in Alaska as in Italy, on whose temper rail 
or snow never makes an impression, and she told His High 
uesB how delighted she was with Germany, with Potsdai 
and the Crown Prince, and more especially the Crow 
Princess, whose motherly, womardy ways had won quite 
place in her womanly, motherly heart. They had tia 
pleasant talks about children and households and weddin 
anniversai'ies, and domestic manners in Germany, and hat 
no doubt exchangerl a world of that sweet and sacred in 
formation which ladies like to bestow on one another in thi 
confidence of friendly conversation. Moreover, she wai 
pleased to see Prince Bismarck, and expressed that pleasure 
and there was a half hour of the pleasantest talk, not about 
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politics or wars or statesmanship, but on very human 
themes. 

The gentler side of the Prince came into play, and one 
who was present formed the opinion that there was a very 
sunny side to the man of blood and iron. As two o'clock 
drew near, the Prince arose and said: " I must go to my 
Congress, for, you see, iilthough the business does not con- 
cern ns greatly, it is business that must be attended to." 
The General escorted the Prince, and as he descended the 
crowd had become dense, for Bismarck rarely appears iii 
public, and all Berlin honors him as foremost among Ger- 
man men. 

On July II, the General dined with the Prince. The 
invitation card was in German, not French — a large, plain 
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. follows : 



FUERSTVON BISMARCK 
(ehrt tich General U. S. GRANT zum Diner am Montag, J 
in I, Juli, um 6 Unr, ganz ergebeni>t einzuladeo. 
[■ A. w. g 



■ 

^^^^Ehe menu was in French. 

^^^^^H Polage Mulligatawny. 

^^^^^1 Pates a la tinanciere. 

^^^^^1 Turbot d'Ostende a I'Anglaii 

^^^H Quartier de bceuf a la Holstein 

^^^^^1 CaneioriB jiux 

^^^^^H Ris de veau a la Milanaise. 

^^^^1 Punch romam. 

^^^^H Puulardei de Bruxellet. 

^^^^^1 Salade. Compotes. 

^^^^^B Ponds d'artichautt a la Hollan<laise. 

^^^^H pain dc Fraises a la Chsntill^. 

^^^H Glacra. 

^^^^^V Dessert. 

^^^The General, with his military habits ol prompliiej 

entered the palace at six precisely, accompanied by his u 
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Mr. Bayard Taj-lor, the Minister, and Mrs. Taylor, and H»- 
Si<liify Evurett, the Secretary of Legation. The Princip 
uad Princess nismnrck,andthc Counte^^ Marie GrafinVor!' 
.Bismarck, accomiwmed by the Prince's two sons, met th^ 
Gcncr.i) nt the door of the sa/o/i and presented him to \h&, 
variouft guests. There was a henrty greeting for the Minf 
istcf and his p.irty, and the Princess and Mrs, Grant wer(il 
soon on the waves of an anim.ited conversation. Tht.- 
company numbered about thirty, and a few moments aftcf 
the General's arrival dinner was announced. The Prince 
led t!ic way, escorting Mrs. Grant, who sat on his right,- 
with Mrs. Taylor on his lefl, the Gener.il and the Princess 
v/s-a-vis, with Mr. Von Sclilozer, the German Minister ar 
Washington, between. The remainder of the company 
were members of the Cabinet and high persons in Berlin| 

About half-past seven, or later, the dinner was over,- 
and the company adjourned to another room. 

General Grant had several interviews with Bismarck, 
and the interchange of opinion and criticism took a wide 
range, and seemed to strengthen the high opinion each had 
for the other. The contrast between the two faces was a 
jtudy ; no two faces, of this generation, at least, have beei, 
more widely drawn, In expression Bismarck has wha' 
might be an intense face, a moving, restless eye, that migh 
flame in an instant. His conversation is irregular, rapid < 
audacious, ivith gleams of humor, saying the oddest and-e 
franlcest things, and enjoying anything that amuses him sofi- 
much tliat, frequently, he will not, cannot finish the sen- d 
tence, for laughing. Grant, whose enjoyment of humor is ■- 
keen, never passes beyoiid n smile. In conversation he t 
talks his theme directly out with care, avoiding no detail, I 
correcting himself if he slips in any, exceedingly accurate % 
in statement, and who always talks well, because he never 1 
talks Jiboirt ^vhat h<! doe* not knnw. 

OiW noks in eoitipdriiig llw two (aco bow much more 
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outh thei-e is in that oT Grant than of Bismarck. Grand 
1 ace was lired enough two years ago, when fresh from thfl 
)vitch^' dnme of an Electoral Commission — it hud th) 
jveary look which you see in Bismarck's, bnt it has goiu 
Itselof the two men one would certainly deem Grant the 
Ittlor by twenty years, 

Mr. Taylor, the American Minister, was evidently 

mpressed wJtli the historical value of the meeting of Grant 

, Bismarck. He remembered a German custom that 

\l can never cement a friendship without a glass of old* 

UitOned schnapps. There was a bottle of a famous 

Wpps cordial, among other boUlcs — no matter how old 

WHS — and the Minister said, " General, no patriotic Gcr- 

will believe that there can ever be lasting friendship 

KtwDen Germany and the United Stntc9 unless yourself 

I and the Prince pledge eternal amity between all Germans 

and Americans over a glass of this schnapps," The Prim 

laughed, and thanked the Minister for the suggestion 

' The schnapps was poured out, the General and Prlua 

I touched glasses, and the vows were exchanged iu hcurf 

I fiisbion. 

General Grant arrived at Gothenburg on tlic lath of Jud 

He was met by a crowd of over five thousand peopflT 

I who cheered loudly for him of whom they had heard J 

much. The Swedes, who have emigrated in such !arJ 

numbers to the United Stales, have spread his fame a 

I their countrymen at home. The ships in the harbor wei 

I all decorated in his honor. He passed the day in Gothd 

I barg, and then continued his journey to Christiana. 

I the villages along the route were decorated, and his coifl 

. ing was made tht- occasion of a gala day. 

He landed at Christiana on the 13th, and wai 
I with great ceremony. Ten thousand jwople flocked 1 
Mfll^tainciQ, Chiistiaiia JTQUj,^ 




- holm to meet the General, and gave him a dinner and i 
reception. 

The General Mi out aightseeing, and woi conducted t( 

the old custle of Aggcrshuus, with its cilndcl iind churcl 

c brow of point jutting out into the fioni, over whoi 

idtng shore-line and smooth waters, broken by woodet 

oiU, it givc» a tine 

c reception of the ex-President throughout Scandi 
A'as enthusiustic and remarkuhle, cvcrywhi 
Itizcns turning out en masse to welcome nnd honor hin! 
*At Slocltholm, on the a4th, he waa lendcrcd a grand slad 
baiiquL^t and dinner at the Embassy, and was ficrcnaded 
and a large crowd assembled and cheered him as ht 
embarked for Russia. 

General Grant arrived at St. Pete reburg July 30. 
arriving in the Russian capital, he was met by Mlniatei 
Stoughton, whose wonderfu! corona) of snowy locks nevei 
shone more magnificently over his rosy cheeks. 

The Emperor's Aid-de-Camp, Prince Gortschakoff, 
other high ofnciais lj f.™ i.Tiperial court, called imraeiji- 
alely, welcoming the ex-PresiJcnt m the name of the Czarl 

On the following day General Grant had an aodieni 
with the Emperor Alexander, which was of a pleasant* 

The imperial yacht conveyed the General to Peterhof, 
e Verseilles of St. Petersburg. It is fifteen miles from 
the capital, but it has one adv.intage over the old French 
royal cxtra-mur.il residence in that, from the imperial palace, 
^ne has almost urivaled views over Cronstadt and the Gulf 
md, and of the capital itsel£ The fountains were 
1 in honor of the visit. 

i afterward visited the great Russian man-of-war, 

The band played American airs, and a 

E twenty-one guns was fired. The imperial 




Mcht then steamed slowly among the Russian fleet lyiri 
bff Cronsiadt, the ships running out American colors, 

■ sailors cheering. 

Subsequently the General had an interview with 
'zar at St. Petersburg. The Emperor manifested gri 
irdiality. The General was presented by Prince Goi 
GchakoQl His Mnjesty talked of his health and the Gen- 
eral's travels. He seemed greatly interested in our national 
wards, the Indians, and made several inquiries as to their 
mode of warfare. 

At the close of the interview, the Emperor accompanii 
General Grant to the door, saying: — 

" Since the foundalion of your government, the rela* 
tlona between Russia and America have been of the friend- 
liest character; and as long as I live nothing shall be spared 
to continue that friendship," 

The General answered that, although the two govi 
ments were directly opposite in character, the great maji 
ity of the American people were in sympathy with Russia* 
and would, he hoped, so continue. 

At the station. General Grant met the Grand Duke 
Alexis, who was very cordial, recalling with pleasure 
visits to America. 

A visit was .ilfio made to the great Chancellor, Prii 
Gortschakoff, with whom the General spent some hoi 
smoking and discussing American and European aflfairs. 

The Czarowitch also received General Grant at spet 
Audience. 

The French AmbaBsador gave a dinner to the Genci 
&nd there was a special revic^v of the fire brigade 
honor. The attentions of the Emperor anil the authoril 
were so marked that he prolonged his stay several dayi 

On the 9th instant he was in Moscow, the ancient ca] 
He dined with Prince Dogoroff 
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was at WiirsaW the 13th. At all of these cities he ^ 
received with the same marked cordialUy, and his vis 
recalled with feelings of pleasure. 

On the iSth our ex-President arrived at Vienna, 
dio railroad station he was met by Minister Kaasoti, tl 
secretaries and mumhcrs of the American Legation, and 
lurge number of tJic American residents. He was loudl 
cheered ns he stepped out of the railway carriage. 

On the 19th the General was visited at the Lcgfitton I 
the United States by Count Andrassy, the First Mlnist 
of the Council, luid several colleagues. In the evening 1 
dined with the Countess and Mrs. Grant at Post's. 
the 20th he had an audience of Uis Imperial Majesty Fra 
cis Joseph, at the lovely palace of Schoenbrunn, spcndii 
the remainder of the day driving about the impcri 
grounds and forests, and visiting points of interest m th 
romantic and historic neighborhood. 

On the 3(Bt General and Mra. Grant were entertain 
by the imperial family, and dined with the Emperor in 
evening. During the morning Bai'on Steinberg acci 
panied the Emperor's American guests to the Arsenal. 

On the 33d Minister Kasson gave a diplomatic din 
in honor of our ex-President, at which nearly all the fi 
etgn Ambassadors were present. The members of t 
A ustro- Hungarian Cabinet attended the reception in t 
evening, and added to the attractiveness and brilliancy 
the occTsiou, The General expressed himself great 
pleased with Vienna, and ihoiight it a charming city, 
was gratified also at the marked attentions of tlie Etnperoi 
household, and the earnest endeavor shown to honor hit 
as a citizen of the United States. 

On September 33 General Grant was at Zurich, an 
dined with the American Consul, S. H. Bycrs, at the Hot 
Bauer. Among the disticguished guests were Burgomaa 
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ter Roeinei", of Zurich; Fcer-Herzog, a National Councilj^ 
lor; the German poet, Klnkel; General Vogelli, of the 
Swiss army; Mr. Nicholas Fish, the American Charge 
il'Affaires at Berne, and many prominent Swiss citizens. 

When the cloth was removed, Consul Byers, after a few 
appropriate remarks, asked his guests to drink the health 
of his renowned countryman, "who, having led half a mil- 
lion of men to victory, and having governed a great nation 
for eight years, needs no praise from me." General Gr.iut's 
health was then drank with all the honors. The Burgo- 
master expressed, in a brief and hiippy speech, the ii 
with which the Swiss people followed General Grant^ 
career as a soldier and as President of the great Republiq 
and said that the honor done and the p!e.lsure given to I 
citizens of Zurich by ex -President Grant's .\Tsitwils Vfel 
great. 

In response, General Grant expressed a deep sense < 
pleasure and honor at meeting such distinguished Sw ' 
gentlemen. He thanked the citizens of Zurich, throng 
their Mayor, for their cordial reception, which he regarded 
as a symbol of the good feeling existing between the tw 
countiies. The General concluded by proposing the healt|_ 
of the President of the Federal Council and nation, and 
the prosperity of the city of Zurich. 

Feer-Herzog replied in an eloquent allusion to the 
amity existing between the two countries, and ended bj§~ 
proposing the health of President Hayes. Mr. Nichold 
Fiah I'csponded, testifying to " the memory cherished 1 
sll true United States citizens of the Switzers who fougq 
and died during the American war — giving their Uv 
services from the pure, unselfish sympathy of their hearj( 
and their inborn loye of freedom. The acts of those hero< 
are to Americans the guarantee of Switzerland's sympatll] 
in the hour of need and of despair." 

Other speeches were made, and the dinner was, alt(^ 




GENERAL GRANT IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

General Grant arrived at the French capital on Scptem- 
ber 25, from Belforl. He was met at the station by 
Minister Noyea, ex-Governor Fairchild, ex-Govemor Mi 
Cormick, anti other Americnn officials. The General wa! 
in excellent health and spirits, and had experienced so littl 
fatigue during his journey that, after dining en Jamille, \\i 
Strolled along the boulevards for more than two hours. 

A grand dinner was given to the ex-President Octobi 
3 by Mr. Edward F. Noyes, the United States Minister, 
the Legation. Among ihe inviled guests were the follow- 
ing distinguished Americans: General and Mrs. Grant, 
John Welsh, Minister to England; John A. Kasaon, Min- 
ister to Austria; J. Meredith Read, Charge d' Affaires 
Greece; General Hazcn, United States Army; Gcneri 
Ludus Fairchild, Consul-General nt Paris; cx-Govemi 
McCormicl(, Commissioner-General to ihe Paris Esposii 
lion; cx-Governor Smith, of New Hampshire, and Mis 
Waite, daughter of the Chief Justice of the Supremi 
Court of the United States. 

General Grant, having abandoned his contemplatei 
trip to India for the present, concluded to remain in Pari 
and vicinity for the winter, and planned a month's toui 
through Spain, Portugal and Algiers. 

The ex-President and party arrived in Vittoria, ha' 
lag entered Spain from France by the Bayonne route. 
!rhe little town of Inin, which is just over the frontier^ 
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aiTuixIcd the tirsl glimpse of Spanish HTe and chsTscte^ 
Its neal railway station was drjipcd with flags and bunting 
and on the platform waa a group of oflicerB of the royal 
gunrd, standing npari from those privileged citizens who 
had been admitted within the burners. De^ond, cl««r)y 
seen through the gates and station windows, struggling for 
a glimpst; of the distinguished visitor, were the villagen 
and the country people, who, denied adniission to the yard, 
were none the less active in their demonstrations of ciiti* 
osity. 

As ttte train drew up at the platform. General Grant 
alighted from his carriage. The ranking officer of the del* 
egation, a general on the staff of Alfonzo XII., advanced, 
and, saluting the visitor, welcomed him, in the King's name, 
to the Ibcriun Peninsula. He stated that he was directed 
by His Majesty to pince at the General's disposal the spedal 
railway carriage of the King, and to beg an .acceptance of 
the same. General Grant expressed his thanks in a few 
words, and accepted the proffered courtesy. The train' 
moved out of the little village toward the war-begrimai* 
city of San Sebastian — the last stronghold of the Carlb^' ' 

At San Sebastian, General Grant was received bi 
£lmilio Caslelar, ex-President of the Spanish Repul 
To the well known statesman and journalist. General Gi 
was exceedingly cordial. He concluded his remarks; 
saying; "Believe me, sir, the name of Castelar 
cially honored in America," Here, as at Irun, were gatl 
ered many people to see General Grant, and he 
presented to the town officials and the distinguished citr] 
zens. The contracted harbor reflected the green of thi 
tree-covered hills that encircle it so nearly, and beyond thi 
cone-like isle at its mouth was the sheen of the noonday 
on the Bay of Biscay. 

Leaving this place, the road leads southward towan 
Toloaa and Vergara. At both of these stations a squad of 




stationed. The usual miliUry guanl had been 
(loubletl in honor of the American General. After winil* 
ing about the hills beyond the station of Tolosa, the train 
GUddcnly leaves the defiles behmd and smoothly skJrta the 
Bide of a great hill, giving the occupants of the carriages a 
grand view to the southward. Near at hand are seen the 
■peaks of the Pyrenees — only the extreme western spur of 
the range, to be sure, but very formidable looking barriers 
to railway engineering. Altogether, the journey is a 
charming, Swiss-like ride, creeping, as the traveler does, 
through vvhat were once dangerous mountain paths, and 
where, even yet, the railway coaches are alternately in the 
wildest forests of scraggy pine and the long-leaved chestnut. 

Passing the summit, the descent southward is soon 
marked by a radical change in the aspect of the country. 
Villages are met more frequently, until, winding toward 
the west through the Welsh-looking hills, the train dashes 
into Vittoria. Here the General was received on alighting 
by the civil and military authorities attached to the King's 
military and civil staff. He repaired at once to his hotel. 
The annual manceuvrcs of the Spanish anny were being 
heldhcre,and the King and his entirestaff were in Vittoria. 
At night (he General strolled out through the tangled 
streets of the old part of the town. He inspected the 
bazaars in the Plaza Nueva, and the pretty streets in the 
new portion of the city. The Alameda was crowded 
with people, and the General seemed to enjoy the life al 
J'resco a\m\>it as much as the citizens ofthe capital of Alavaj 

The following morning General Grant was received b 
King Alfonzo at the Ayutilamiento, or residence of tf 
Alcade, quite a palace in its exterior and interior adoi 
ments. The King, who speaks English fluently, said t 
he had long had a curiosity to meet the Gel 
civil and military career was so familiar to him. He s 
there was no man living whom Spain woi 
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honor. The interview was long and cordta!, and 
gowl feeling wa^ shown on both sides. 

At eleven o'clock, General Grant, King Alfonzo and i 
splendid rciinue of generals, left th« King's ofiicial nti- 
^ dencc to witness the manrouvres that were to take place on 
(he historic field of Vittoria, where the French, tuidtf 
Joseph Boiiiiparte and Jourdaii, were finally crushed In 
Spain by the allies, inidcr Wellington (June 3i, 1S13). 

King Alfonzo and General Grant rode at the head of 
the column side by side, His Majesty pointing out the objeeta- 
of interest to the right and the left, and, when the vldnHj 
of the famous field was reached, halting for a few minutN 
to indicate to his guest the locations of the diiTerent armies 
on that famous June morning. As they proceeded thence. 
General Concha was called to the aide of the King and 
introduced to General Grant. Several other distinguished 
officers were then presented. The weather was very fine, 
and the scene was one of great interest to the American 
visitor. General Grant spent all day on horseback, wit* 
ncssing the manccuvres. 

The King and his guest, returned to the city late in the 
afternoon. At night he dined with the King, and the next 
day General Grant reviewed the troops, and at nlgbt 
he left for Madrid. Altogether, both at the palace 
and on the field, General Grant's reception was royal 1)1 
pomp .ind attention, and will be likely to impress theT' 
reader with the opinion that in no country has the receptiopij 
of our great soldier been more free, manly and royal thi 
in Spain. Met at the frontier by representatives of 
Majesty, escorted to the presence of the monarch, shoWn 
review on the battlefield of Vittoria, and treated in all waj 
as the especial guest of the sovereign, the ex-President c( 
tainly received in this case every mark of consideration 
honor that a king could bestow upon a visitor. Genei 
Grant, it is true, has expressed In Europe the lense of 




satiety with tlie military shows of Hfe, and tliey might haiflj 
hit his individual taste more accurately in Bome other wajfl 
yet a review on a Tamous battlefield is a piece of hrstorir 
pageantry aside from ordinary reviews; and an honor in 
which history itself is called upon to pay tribute to a visitor 
is not to be had every day. 

The General was especially favored in the conditions u 
der which he has visited the various nations of Eui 
meeting all its great statesmen on friendly terras, 
consfield, Bismarck, GortschakoIT, Gamhetta and others 
have chatted with him familiarly, and he has heard much 
fix)m them about the socialists ajid their craxy theories. !ii 
Berlin he heard from Bismarck's lips his hot indignation 
over the recent wounding of the Emperor, and now in 
Spain he actually witnesses an attempt on the life of a king. 
With all the horror of the crime and contempt of the crimi- 
nals which must have entered his mind, he has, doubtless, 
pondered over the stale of society in Europe which makes 
these atrocious attempts seem epidemic. He must havd 
recognised a social disease, to diiignose which the statesmen 
he met did not bring unbiassed minds. It would be curi 
ous to know his impressions on the subject of misgovcn 
ment in Europe. 

The excitement occasioned by the attempt on Kin^ 
Alfonso's life was intense. The criminal fired from the 
sidewalk in front of house No. 93 Callc Mayor, not tar 
from the arched entrance to the Plaza Mayor. He aimed 
too low, however, and the ball passed through the hand o^ 
a soldier standing guard on the opposite side of the stree 

The King saw the flash, and, with an involuntary n 

ment of his hand, checked his horse momentarily. He 
then rode tmnquilly onward towaiil the palace. Several 
women who were standing near the man who fired pointed 
him out with loud cries, and he was at once secured. He 
did not make the slightest attempt to escape. Terrible in- 




dignntian wns mnnircsted among the people fori 
crowd that nlmost immediately gathered fron 
and the- markets in the Plaza Mayor — that doleful 
closed square, where the autoi da fe and ihs ^estas 
took place during and even since the days of the ' 
tion,but now given over to the venders of dates, 
granatcs and base metal jewelry. Attempts were made 
wreak summary vengeance upon the aissassin ^hen he vrai 
on his way to the Gobicrno Civil. Thence he was soon 
removed lo the Captain- Generalcy, 

The prisoner displayed great coolness during Ids coov- 
milmenl. He insolently drew a cigar from his pocket, 
wliich, after having struck a match, he coolly lit aiid begBD 
to smoke. He is a very thin man, of medium height, wears 
a light mustache, and has his hair closely cropped. He 
admitted the crime, and triumphantly declared Jiimself a 
socialist and internationalist; but, when interrogated as to 
who his accomplices were, denied that he had acted in con^ 
cert with any one. He said that he came alone from Tan- 
gona purposely to kill a king. This was his first serlaiU 
disappointment in life. 

General Grant was standing, when the shot was fired, at 
a window of the Hotel de Paris (situated at the junction of 
the Cari'era San Geronimo and Che Calle de Alcala), OVCT' 
looking the Puerta del Sol. This hotel is a long distance 
from the scene of the attack, but looks across the great cen- 
tral plaza of Madrid, directly down the Calle Mayor. Gen' 
eral Grant, who was following with lite eyes the progress 
of the royal cavalcade which had just passed across thft 
Puerta del Sol before him, said that he clearly saw the flash 
of the assassin's pistol. The General had already "booked"" 
for Lisbon by the night train lea\'ing at seven o'clock, and|! 
therefore could not in person present his congratulations EA" 
King Alfonso; but to Senor Silvers, the Minister of States 
who called soon after and accompanied him to the railway: 




, Gcoeral Grant expressed his sympathies, and re- 
grets that he was imable to postpone his journey in order 
that he might personally call upon Hia Majesty. He 
beggeJ Senor Silvers to convey to the King his sincere 
congratulations on his escape froin the assassin's bullet. 
There was a great gathering of diplomats, nobles and men 
of all parties at tjie palace to offer con grain I at ions on Friday 
night and Saturday morning. Marshal Serrano (Duke de 
la Torre) was one of the first callers. Minister James, 
Russell Lowell and Mr. R!ed, Secretary of Legation, called 
at the palace Saturday, and expressed their gratification at 
the King's escape. The King made light of the whole 
affair, but the popular indignation was intense. 

General Grant dined with King Luis at Lisbon, 
November i. All the members of the ministry wereprcsent, 
including the Marquis of Avilae Bolama, Minister of State 
Mid of Foreign Affairs; Conseilhero J. dc Mello e Gauvea, 
Finance Minister; Conseilhero J. de Sande Magalhaes 
Mexia Salema, Minister of Justice; Conseilhero A. F, Je 
Sousa Pinto, Minister of War; the Count De Castro, and 
other members of the judiciary and military departments 
of the kingdom. The palace was gaj'ly trimmed with 
fiags, and the d.iy was a festival throughout the city. 

King Luis' reception of the ex-President of the United 
States was very cordial. His Majesty offered the General 
the highest decoration of knighthood known to the king- 
dom. General Grant thanked the King, but said he was 
compelled to decline the honors, as the laws of the United j. 
States mude it impossible for an officer to wear deconktiosi 
and, although he was not now in office, he preferred ft 
respect the law. He thanked His Majesty heartily for ll 
honor intended. King Litis then oScrrcd him a copy of hifl 
slation of "Hamlet" into Portuguese, which General 
rceptcd wiih in;iiiv ilianUs. 






taurCcnernl Grant will certuiiity rank hhcordiM r 
by King LuU at Lisbim, 0\'cr»haKlnWcd j»s Poriugal a 
politically by the greater power on Iho Iberian Pfiitntalii, 
i| hs§a sturdy life of iu own, which, until lliiones arcabot- 
uhvd, it proiniitcs to retain. The house uf Bruganz.i, which, 
'Jirougli the utriss of circum stances, sent iu sdons to this 
udeof tile Allutitic, buitdcd better than it knew. In ilrazil 
it found a itco[>e for it« tiacfulncss th«t it could not luve 
hoped for in the narrower limits of the parent kingdom. 
Tile eoming of Gcncrjd Grant was, doulilltss, quite tin im- 
portant event in llic Homewhiit dull routine of court life at 
Lisbon, and everythinjj .ippears lo have been done to make 
it pleasant and memorable for the guest. General Grant's 
polite but firm refusal to accept the highest order of knight- 
hood in the kingdom may have come with a certiiin Khock 
to the monarch, for kings arc seldom refused in such mtittcrs. 

The cx-Prcsidcnt arrived at Seville on the Sth, and was 
received with great honor by the civil :ind military author- 
ities of the city. The populace showed every mark of 
respect to the distinguished American, mid the bearing ot 
the officials was most cordial. On Friday he breakfasted 
with the Duke de Montpensier, father of the late Queen 
Mercedes. 

On Tuesday he reached Cadiz, He was received at 
the landing place by the Mayor of the city and the civil 
and military officials. A guard of honor was in attendance, 
and a large crowd cheered the ex-President as he passed 
out. The reception was most enthusiastic on the part of 
the people, and very cordial on that of the authorities. 

On the i^th General Grant and parly left Cadiz for 
Gibraltar. The sea was very calm, and the delightful' 
voyage was greatly enjoyed by all. The first welcojuc sighfc I 
to the visitors w.is the American flag flying from one of 
our men-of-war. There was some trouble in distinguish- ' 
ing the vessel until a near approach, when old friends 




were recognined in the persons of Captnin Robeson a 
shipmates of the Vancialia. 

The General directed his vessel to steam around i 
V and alia, and cordial greetings were exchanged between ' 
the two ships. As they headed into port, the Vaitdalia 
mounted her yards, anti Captain Robeson came in his 
barge to take the General on shore, The American 
Consnl, Mr, Sprague, and two officers of Lord Napier^ 
staff, met the General and welcomed him to Gibraltar in 
the name of the General commaniling. Amid a high sea, 
which threw its spray over most of the party, they pulled 
ashore. On landing, a guai-d of honor presented arms, and 
the General drove at once to the house of Mr. Spragne, on 
the hill. 

Mr. Sprague has lived many years at Gibraltar, and 
is the oldest consular officer in the service of the United 
States. General Grant was the third ex-President he has 
tntertainetl at his house. Lord Napier, of Magdala, the 
tominander at Gibraltar, had telegraphed lo Cadis, ask- 
<ng the General to dinner on me evenmg ol his arrival. 
At seven o'clock, the General and Mrs. Grant, accompa- 
nied by the Consul, went to the palace of the Govcmort 
called The Convent, and were received in the most hospi- 
table manner by Lord Napier. His Lordship had expressed 
a great desire to meet General Grant, -nnd relations of cour- 
tesy hatl passed between them before — Lord Napier, who 
commanded the eX|jeilitionary force in Abyssinia, having 
sent General Grant King Theodore's bible. The visit to 
Gibraltar may be summed up in a series of dinners — first, 
at the Governor's palace ; second, with the mess of the Royal 
Artillery ; again, nt the Consul's. Then there were one or 
two private and informal dinners at Lord Napier's; and, in 
fact, most of General Grant's time at Gibraltar was s 
in the company of this distinguished commander — a 
around the batteries, a ride over the hillB, a gallop alongl 




beach, a review of InropB, and taking p:irt in n sliacii battle. 
Lord Napier was fnixious to show Gcncrul Grant hi&trootM, 
■nd although, as those who know the GcncrHl can tes- 
tify, )ie hits n special avulsion to military display, he sipent 
«n nQcrnrioii in wiLncH&ing a march past of the British gar- 
rison, and uf^erwnril a ihain battle. It was a beautiful 
day for the manoeuvics. General Grant rode to the Beld', 
accompanied by Lord Napier, Gen. Conully, and others of 
the siiifi', Mrs. Gr.'inl.'iiccompanicd b;. the Consul and the 
ladies of the Consul's family, foUowed, and took up her 
station by the reviewing post. The English bands all 
played American aiis out of compliment to the General, 
Mid tlie icvicw was given in his honor. Lortt N.ipier was 
exceedingly pleased with the troops and said to General 
Grunt lie supposed they were on Ihcir best behavior, as he 
had never seen them do so well. The General examined 
ihem very closely, and saiil that he did not see how their 
diiscipline could be improved. *' I have seen," said the 
General, "most of the trooj» of Europe; they all seemed 
good; I liked the Germans very much, and the Spaniards 
only wanted good oflicfirs, so far as I could see, to bring 
them up to llie highe§t standanl; but these have something 
about them — I suppose it is their Saxon blood — which 
none of the rest posses^; they have the swing of concjuest." 

The General would have liked to have icmained at Gib- 
raltar longer, but there is nothing in the town beyond the 
garrison. We suppose his real attraction to the place was 
(he pleasure he fouiid in Lord Napier's society, and again 
coming in contact with English ways and customs, after 
having been so long with the stranger. 

General Grant spent several days at Pnu, where he was 
engaged in hunting, lind making short journeys into the 
Pyrenees. He returned to Paris on the nth of December, 
having accepted the offer of President Hayes to go to India 
DO the United States corvette Richmond. The President's 
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offer was made in the most flattering terms. After visiting 
Ireland, his plan was to embark at Marseilles and proceed 
direct to India via the Suez Canal. In no country had the 
great American soldier been more royally received, or 
favored with more noteworthy associations, than in Spain 
and PortugaL 




GENERAL GRANT IN IRELAND. 

-If mything was a moral certainty, il was that 1 
'Genw^ Grant visilcd Ireland he would meet with a pa 
lar reception of the most enthusiastic degcription. ~" 
he wn^ n great and successful soldier was a liigh claim 
B people with such admiration of the chivalrous; ti 
had led to victory so many thousandsof Irishmen ana son*" 
of Irishmen in the war for the Uaion, brought him still 
.closer to thi^m, for there is scarcely a household in all Ire- 
land that hus not some family link with the Irish beyond 
ihe Atlantic. To him Fame jualy ascribes the salvadoc 
W that government and that flag under which the famine- 
slrickcn, the oppressed and the evicted of Ireland had found 
homes, prosperity and freedom. During the war for the 
Union the people of Ireland prayed, like Lincoln at Get- 
tysburg, that this " government of the people, for the peo- 
ple and by the people, should not perish from the earth." 
They could not fit out ships to fight the Alabamas that En- 
gland was letting go, but they sent out many a sturdy son to 
do battle for the Union. To an immense proportion of the 
Irish people General Grant typifies the republican form of 
government which they hope for. By the officials of the 
British government General Grant was, of course, received 
as A foremost citizen of a friendly power; but it was in its 
popular feature that his visit was the most interesting. 

Genera! Grant and family, accompanied by Minister 

Noyes, arrived in Dublin, by boat, on the morning irfl 
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January 3, 1879, The eK-President Wiis met by repre- 
sentatives of thi; corporation. He was driven to the Shel- 
bournc Hotel, and at once prepared to visit the City Hall 
to tn^et the Loixl Mayor. The city was full of strangers, 
and much enthusiasm was manifested when the General 
and liis party left their hotel to drive to the Mansion House. 
On arriving at the Mayor's oflicial residence, they were 
cheered by a lai-ge crowd thab had gathered to greet the 
illustrious ex-President. The Lord Mayor, in presenting 
the freedom of the city, referred to the cordiality always 
existing between America and Ireland, and hoped that in 
America General Grant would do everything he could to 
help a people who sympathize with every American move, 
ment. The parchment, on which was engrossed the free- 
dom of the city, was inclosed in an andent, carved bog-oak 
casket. 

General Grant appeared to be highly impressetl hy the 
generous language of the Lonl Mayor, He replied; "I 
iecJ very proud of being made a citizen of the principal citf 
of Ireland, and no honor that I have received has given me 
greater satisfaction. I am by birth the citizen of a country 
where there are more Irishmen, native born or by descent, 
than in all Ireland. When in office I had the honor — and 
it was a great one, indeed — of representing more Irishmen 
and descendants of Itishmen than does Her Majesty the 
Queen of England. I am not an eloquent speaker, and can 
Bimply thank yon for the great courtesy you have shown 
me," Three cheers were given for General Grant at the 
dose of his remarks, .ind then three more were atldetl fa; 
the people of the United Slates. 

Mr. Isaac Butt, the well known homc-rulc member 
of Parliament, speaking as the first honorary freeman of 
this city, congratulated General Grant on h:iv:ng consoli- 
dated into peace and harmony the turbulent political 
sectional elements over which he triumphed as a «ol 





Hit tpcKh throughout was highly CDinpUmentar^ 
t!x-Preii4lciit. 

In the evming a grnn<) bnnquet wns given in boon 
the ex-President, over two hundred guests being present. 

The Lord Mayor presided. General Xoycs returned 
thanks for a toast to President Hayes' health. When Gen- 
eral Grant's name was proposed, the company arose and 
gave the Irish welcome. 

The ex-President made in response the longest speech 
of his life, speaking in a clear voice, and being listened to 
with rapt attention. He referred to himself and fellow citi- 
zens of Dublin, and intimated, amid much laughter and 
cheering, that he might return to Dublin one day and run 
against Barrington for Mayor, and Butt for Parliament. 
He warned those gentlemen that he was generally a troub- 
Ic&onn; ciindidate. 

Then passing to serious matters, the General said: — 
" We have heard some words spoken about our country — 
my cotmtry, before I was naturalized in another. Wc 
have a very great country, a prosperous country, with room 
for a great many people. We have been suffering for 
some years from very great oppression. The world has 
felt it. There is no question about the fact thai, when you 
have forly-fivc millions of consumers such as we are, and 
when they are made to feel poverty, then the whole world 
must feel it. 

" You have had here great prosperity because of our 
great extravagance and our great misfortunes. We had a 
war which drew into it almost every man who could bear 
arms, and my friend who spoke so eloquently to yoy a 
few moments ago lost a leg in it. You did not observe 
that, perhaps, as he has a wooden one in place of it. 

"When that great conflict was going on, we were spend* 
ing one thousand million dollars a year more than we were 
producing, and Europe go\ sN^rj dollar of it. It made far 
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you a false prosperity. You were getting nur bonds b 

r promises to pav. You were cashing them yoursclvj 
That made great prosperity, and made producers beyOI 
tlic real necessities of the world at peace. But we BualJ 
golthroiigh that great conflict, and with an inflated t 
rcncy which was far below the specie you use 
made our people still more extravagant. Our speculations ' 

(re going on, and we still continued to spend three or 
four hundred millions of money per year more than we 
were producing. 

"We paid it hack to you for your labor and manulij 
tures, and it made you apparently and really prusperoq 
We, on the other hand, were getting really poor, bul being 
honest, however, we came to the day of solid, honest pay- 
ment. We came down to the necessity of selling more 
than we bought. Now we have turned the corner, 
have had our days of depression; yours is just coming t 
I hope it is nearly over. Our prosperity is cooimcncii^ 
and as we become prosperous you will, too, because " 
become increased consumers of your products as well J 

r own. I Ihink it safe to say that the United State 
with a few years' more such prosperity, will consume 1 
much more as they did. Two distinguished men ha] 
slltided to this subject — one was the President of ' 
United States, and he said that the prosperity of the Unitfl 
States would be felt to the boundjs of the civilized word 
The other was Lord Beaconsficld, the most far-see 

one who seems to me to see as far into the future a 
any man I know, and he says the same as Prt-sidenl 
Hiiyes." 

General Grant's speech created a profound sensalio^ 
and was loudly cheered during its delivery, 

The following morning ex-President Grant, Mr. Noi 
md Mr. Badeaa visited the Royal Irish ,A •■ ' 

e Street, in company with Lord M 
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Here, after some time upeol In itwpectJng the trcuuru of 
ancient Irith nrt in gold, silver atul bronxe, Sitint Patrick's 
bell and sacred cross, and O'Donnell's casque, the party 
went to the building that was the old Parliament house. It 
t» now the bank o( Ireland, and the walls which formerly 
echoed with the eloquence o( Grattan, Currnn and Plunk- 
cll, now resound with the chflffering of the money 
changers. Trinity College was then visited. The party 
was received by the Provost and Fellows and escorted 
through the library, chapcL aiid halk of this veneiablc aud 
majestic pile. 

General Grant drove to the vice-regal lodge of the 
Duke of Marlborongh, Ph<Bnix Park, early in the oAer- 
noon, where he had dejeuner with the Viceroy. He 
afterward visited the Zoological Gardens, then returned to 
his hotel, whertj he rested a couple of hours. 

It may be inlcrcsling lo notice the contrast between the 
generous welcome extended to General Grant hy the peo- 
ple of Dublin, and the uncalled-for and spiteful slight aimed 
at liim bji a clique of the Cork City Council, as showing 
to what lengths sectional and religious agitatiou are some^ 
limes carried. The United States Consul at Cork addressed 
a letter to the Council, announcing that Grant would 
probably arrive in Cork within a few days. Mr. Tracy, a 
nationalist, proposed at the Council meeting that the letter 
, should simply be m.irked " rcod," and that no action should 
betaken. Mr. Harris, a conservative, said: "It will be- 
to the interest of our fellow-countrymen in the United 
States if a proper reception is accorded to General Grant) i 
who represents the governing party in that country. There 
can be no personal aat!j>athy to the gentleman himselfj 
neither was (here anything in the governmenl of the ex- 
President objectionable to the Irish people nor unpleasant 
to the Irish in America. Probably Genera! Grant would 
again be at the head of the United Stales, in which e\'ent 
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it would be to the interest of our fellow-ci'untrymen in 
America if proper retogiiition was given to General Grant 
on his arriva! at Cork." 

Mr. Barry, an extreme nationalist, said the ex-Prcsidcnf 
had insulted the Irish people in America. He got up the 
" No Popery " cry there. 

Mr. Tr.icy said it would be unbecoming for the Catholic 
constituency of Cork to welcome such a man. It would 
be ungenerous to refuse him hospitality if he deserved it, 
but he saw nothing in General Grant's career that called 
for sympathy from the Irish nalioii. He never thought of 
the Irish race as he thought of others, and he went out of 
his way to insult their religion. 

Mr. Dw^yer, an advanced nationalist, would not couple 
General Grant's name with America. The Irish who 
sought a refuge and a home in the United States had re- 
ceived kindness and attention from the American people. 
President Grant had never given them the same recogni- 
tion as the other inhabitants. It would be an impropriety 
to pay any mark of respect personally to General Grant. 

Messrs. McSweeny and Creedon, nationalists, spoke to 
the same effect, and with a great shout of " .\ye," there 
being no dissenting voices, Cork refused to receive General 
Grant. 

The New York Herald, commenting on this action of 
the City Council of Cork, said: 

" The Town Council of Cork has done more to ad- 
vertise itself in connection with General Grant than the 
municipal authority of any other city in Europe. The 
respcciful hospitalities of which the American ex-Presi- 
dent has been the object since he left his native eIiou 
nearly two ycirs ago have been so constant, so unifora 
eo unbroken, that the recital of them was beginning I 
pall upon public attention. Monotony at last groi 
:, even if it be a monotony of highly seasoned coq 




plimcnts. A break of cootinaity in rtie long > 
fdtive receptions ifiven to UcneraJ Grant lietghtvi 
cflvcl by 3 littlv diuJi o( cnntraM, It is like ono or tl 
rough line* which p«ietit viinu-tinm inlioilucc into Q 
conipo*iti(iiu t'l icc«ll altcEition to the hurmotiy ^ 
pcrvM)c» the general structure of thcJr vcne." 

" The Town Council of Cork has made a i 
whicli had c^cujMxl the rcftt of Catholic Europe i 
Catholic Ireland. It procIiilnM, as a juKtilicatiDn of ii 
courtesy, that President Grnnt wunt out of his ^ 
Inault its religion. The deeds of General Grant h 
been done in a corner, and it nccins odd enough that it waa 
reserved for llie Town Cautidl of Cork lu detect and pro- 
dflim H fact which has excaped the knowledge of Europe and 
Amcricti. Our traveling cx-Prcsidcnt has been as warmly 
received in Catholic Italy and Spain as In Protestant 
England and Germany; he has been as much honored by 
the Catholic President MacMiihon.as by the Protestant, 
Queen Victoria; and even Catholic Dublin has not (Mat 
behind the sister cities of the United Kingdom. The 
Town Council of Cork would seem to be better Catholics 
than the Pope himself. 

" General Grant had decided, before learning of the 
singular action at Cork, that it would not suit his conven- 
ience to pay a visit to that city. He thinks that its author- 
ities have convicted themselves of a strange inattention to 
American history. It is, indeed, well enough known that 
General Grant is net a Catholic; but it is equally well 
known that he is superior to all narrow and illiberal pre- 
judices against membere of that communion. His two 
most intimate friends in the .-irmy are General Sherman and 
lieutenant- General Sheridan, both Catholics. He did all in 
PresiTwer to advance the interests of these distinguished 
to the l.bcfore he became President, and after his accessino 
again be ^l^^ \hem to the two highest pusithins in | 
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^Rtcricaa army. His zealous fricndsliip wan not founded 

I their religion, but Iheir pergonal qualities; but ihdr 

patholic connection never abated in ihe least his generous 

an of their interests. In dvil affairs his frccdoni from 

digiotts bigotry has been equally genuine, though less coo- 

ninu^ lie appointed Mi: Thomns Miuiihy Collector 

aPort of New York, one of the most important and 

e positions in the civil service, and both in office 

if office Mr. Murphy was treated by him as iin 

ersonal friend ^ind favorite. 

Ve suppose the Cork orators must h;ive henrd of 

t Grant's D.^s Moines speech, in which he declared 

Self tn favor of a iiti -sectarian free schools. But many 

rican Catholics are supporters of our common school 

11. The ablest and most distinguished Catholic nowin 

C life id this country, Senator Kernan, has always been 

■ steady friend of our common schools. He was for many 

s the most efficient member of the School Board of 

(Jtici, the city of his residence. The Town Council of 

( hai* acted on a misconception, and its niembei's have 

n to be heartily nshamed of the'r ignoiancc, as well 

f their illibcrality and discourtesy," 

ThJs action of the city of Cork produced a profound 

WiUiation throughout Ireland, the people looking .-it it as a 

^dlation of the rites of hospitality. General Grant smiled 

told of the action of the Cork Cotincilmen, and saiJ 

c was sorry the Cork people knew so little of American 

dslory. 

The respectable liberals and conscr\-atives of the dty 

i county of Cork were indignant at the action of the 

e in the Council who insulted ex-President Grant. An 

l^Mayor of the city said : " The obstructionists who op- 

i a eead milU failthe to General Grant are not worth 

t man rubbing up against. It is a pity that the 

1 iia» determined to relurivlo Vat\%'vnsX.'e%A.^>^ ■^N'-'-'^ 




iitg Cork, where he would have received such an ovatjbn 
frotn the aelf* respecting populace as would prove that the 
Ijikh heart bents in sympalliy with America." 

Genera! Grant quietly left Dublin on Monday mornings 
Jannary 6, Lord Mayor Baninglon taking leave of Wm 
at tlui railway station. The morning was cold, and, as the 
train progressed noithward, ice, snow, cold winds and 
finally rain were cncotintcrcd. At Dundalk, Omagh, Stia- 
bane and other stations, large crowds were assembled and 
the people cheered the ex-President, putting their hands- 
into the cars and shaking hands with him whenever pos> 
Bible. The expressions of ili-feeling toward General Grant 
in Cork had aroused the Protcst^mt sentiments of tlie Iri&h 
people of Ulster in his favor. 

At Iwo o'clock the train reached Derry, A heavy mm 
had covered the ground with ice, rendering the view of the 
city and surroundings most charming, as seen through (hB 
mists and gossamer of falling snow. At the station an im< 
mense crowd, apparently the whole town and neighbor- 
hood, had assembled. The multitude was held in check hy 
the police. The Mayor welcomed Gener.il Grant cordially, 
and he left the station amid great cheering, mingled witli 
groans from the nationalist members of the crowd, who 
called out, " Why did n't ye receive O'Coimor Power ?" 
The great majority of the crowd cheered madly, and fol- 
lowed General Grant's carriage to the hotel. The ships ta. 
the harbor were decorated with flags and streamers, and 
the town was en fete. A remarkably cold, driving rain 
set in at three o'clock, Just as General Grant and hia partJT' 
drove in state to the ancient town hall. The crowd was *lf 
dense near the hall that progress through it was made with 
great difficulty. At the entrance of the building llu»j 
Mayor and Council, in their robes of ofiice, received tiWi 
ex-President. Am\d n\au^ cx.'prft^svon.s of enthusiasm from. 
»the people of Londot\iieTTY,8.n. aii\es>^ -was. -te.^ w """ 




the military and civil career of General Grant, which was 
pronounced second in honor only to that of Washington. 

General Grant signed the roll, thus making hiriisejf an 
Ulster Irishman. He then made a brief address. He said 
that no incident of his trip was more pleasant than accept- 
ing citizenship at the hands of the representatives of this 
ancient and honored city, with whose history the people of 
America were so familiar. He regretted that his stay in 
Ireland would be so brie£ He had originally intended 
embarking from Qiieenstown direct for the United States, 
in which case he would have remained n much longer titno 
on the snug little island ; but, having resolved to visit India, 
he was compelled to make his stay short. He could not, 
however, he said in conclusion, return home without seeing 
Ireland and a people in whose welfare the people of the 
United States took so deep an interest. The ex-President 
returned to his hotel, making a short visit at the house of 
Consul Livcrraorc ea route. 

A banquet was tendered to the General, at which he 
was present. The leading citizens of the province of 
Ulster attended, and the dinner was remarkably good. 
The reception of the ex-President was enthusiastic and cor- 
dial in the extreme. General Grant, in response to a toast, 
made a brief speech, saying that he should have felt that 
his tour in Europe was incomplete had he not seen the 
ancient and illustrious city of Londonderry, whose history 
was so well known throughout America. Indeed, the 
people of Derry, and all about there, had had a remarkable 
influence upon the development of American character. 
He cordially welcomed lo the United Slates all the Irish- 
men who chose to make their homes there, and this wt» 
a welcome shared by the American people. Minister 
Noyes made a speech of Ihe same general tenor, and nt 
ele>-en o'clock the company separated, 

The following morning Getv«va\ Gt»vU tW^VJ**. i&»«6^. 
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bicxirii; M the historic wxlb, vbitiog Wolkci's rillar, 1 
ing Meg, aiid l]ic olher curioUtics of the town. ' 
eral'» t^atnicnl hy the pcuple oF LotuIumJctTy dufi 
May w« unuituntiy cordial. 

General Grnnl't tour in UUicr was, in mhoc respt 
most icm.irkabic of his European experiences, 
resented the action of tlic city of Cork a& a 9 
Ir»h hospitality. 

General Gr:tnt left Dcrry on the ^th, accoRiponi 
Sir Hcrvcy Bruce, Lieutenant of the county, Mr. T 
M. P. for Colcrainc, and other local niugiiates. 
rain and mists, coming from the Northern Ocean, t 
the wonderful view of the Northern Irish 1 
General studied the country closely, remarking ' 
sparecncss of the population, and saying he c 
evidence of the presence of seven millions of j 
irclflnd. 

At every station there were crowds asscmbi 
when the cars stopped, the people rushed forwu 
^hake hands with the General. Some wer 
who had been in the American army. One remarkc 
Grant had captured him at Paducah. Another asked € 
eral Grant lo give him a shilling in remembrance f 
limes. The people were all kindly, cheering for GraK 
America. At Coleratne there was an immense c 
General Grant, accompanied by the Member of ] 
liament, Mr, Taylor, left the cars, entered the waiting.^ 
at the depot, and received an address. In reply, G^ 
Grant repented the hope and belief, expressed in his Di^ 
speech, that the period of depression was ended, and j| 
American prosperity was aiding Irish prosperity. 
Bnllymoney there was another crowd, As the train nu 
Belfast, a he.ivy rain began to f&U. 

The train reached Belfast station at half-past 1 
•'clock. The reception accorded General Grant li 




posing and extraordinary. The linen and other mills had 
UOpped work, and the workmen stood out in the rain to 
Ihousunds. The platform of the station was covered with 
scarlet cai-pet. The Mayor and Members of the City 
Council welcomed the General, who descended from the 
cur amid tremendous cheers. Crowds ran after the car- 
riages containing the city authorities and their illustrious 
guest, and aftei-ward surrounded the hotel where the Gen- 
eral was entertained. Belfast was en fete. The public 
buildings were draped with American and English colors, 
mid in a few instances with orange flags. Luncheon was 
served at four o'clock, and the crowd, with undaunted valor, 
remained outside amid a heavy snow storm, and cheered at 
intervals. The feature of the luncheon was the presence 
of the Roman Catholic Bishop of the diocese, who was 
given the post of honor. The luncheon party numbered 
one hundred and seventy — the Mayor said he could have 
had five thousand. 

The Belfast speakers made cordial allusions to many 
people in America, and were anxious to have Grant de- 
claie himself in favor of free trade, but the General in hie 
reply made no allusions to the subject, to the disappoint- 
ment ai many of those present. Minister Noyes made n 
hit in his speech when he said that General Grant showed 
hi* appreciation of Belfast men by appointing A. T. Stew- 
art, of Belfast, Secretary of the Treasury, and offering 
George H. Stuart, a Belfast boy, the portfolio of Secretary 
of the Navy. 

After the luncheon was over, General Grant remained 
quietly in his apartments, receiving many calls, some from 
old soldiers who served under him du: ing the war. 

At ten o'clock on the morning of January j). General 
Grant and his partv, accompanied by Mayor Brown, vis- 
ited several of the large mills and industrial establishments 
pf the city. Before he left the hold he wm wuud.<K<.^-<^ 




t number of the leading citiscm njiil ^f^vll..l \.<t:i 
Bishop Ryan, the Calhiihc Buhci|] of BuQalo, ami 1 
CroDin, editor of tlic Calhoiic I'nion^ v/etv among I 
c;illcn, nnd had u pk-OKant inli:rview. The Umcrjl itW 
drovv to the wiirchoiwcs of Bcvcral merchnnlH in iht- linen 
Iradf, to ihc factorivK and shipyards. At the immense ship- 
jrard where the White Star steamers were baih, the work- 
men, numbering two thousand, gathered around Grant^t 
carriage and cheered as they ran alungiiide. The public 
buildingt and many of the »hups were decorated. The 
wcnther was dear and cold. 

At three o'clock in (he afternoon the General IcA for 
Dublin. Immense crowds had gathered at the liotel and 
at the railway station. The Mayor, with Sir John Pre* 
ton and the American Consul, James M. Donnan, accom- 
panied the General to the depot. As the train moved off 
the crowd gave tremendous cheers, the Mayor tailing ihe 
initiative. One Irishman in an advanced stage of cnthnei- 
ttsm called oui: "Three cheers for Oliver CromwcU 
Grautl" To this there was only a faint response. 

At Portadown, Dundalk, Drogheda and other stations, 
there were immense crowds, the populations appnrently 
turning out en masse. Grant was loudly cheered, and 
thousands surrounded the car with the hope of being ahl« 
to shake the General by the hand, all wishing him a safe 
journey. One little girl created considerable mcriittient' 
by asking the General to give her love to her aunt ia.,*' 
America. All the Belfast journals, in more or less 8cri« . 
monious terms, denounced the action of the Council of Cork. 
At Dimdalk, the brother of Robert Nugent, who was 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Sixty-ninth New York Regi- 
ment in 1861 , and afterward commander of a brigade in lh4 ■ 1 
Second Corps, Army of the Potomac, said he was glad ta.j 
welcome his brother's old commander. 

The Bc'Sirt UmUad maA Xvam, eoaNft'jvcv^ Geoatal 




Bhin t. anived nt Dublin fourieen minulcs behind time nn 
Lord Mayor Barrington and aconsidcrabli; nwin- 
f persons were on tlie platform at tlie railway atalioa, 
ardijlly welcomed the General. As soon as all tlic 
^pavly had descended, the Lord Mayor invited the General 
into his carriage and drove him to Westward Row, where 
Ibe Irish m.iil train was ready to depart, having been dc- 
biiiied eight minutes for the ex-President. 

There was a most cordial farewell and a great shakiug 
of hands. The Mayor and his friend;, begged Genera! Grant 
to return soon and make a longer stay. Soon Kingston was 
reached, and in a few minutes the party were in the special 
cabin which had been provided for them on boaid the mail 
steamer. Special attention was paid lo the General by the 
otncers of the vessel. General Grant IcA tlie Irish shores at 
Iwcniy minutes past seven o'clock. 

When the steamer w^as about to start, the Inspector of 
Detectives inquired minutely concermng each member of 
the General's parly then on board, apparently to satisfy hinj- 
«elf that t'ucy were exacdy ine same genriemen who ianaca 
here five days before, and that none who came were disguised 
Fenian emissaries masquerading as American generals, and 
who hail remiiinud behind while allowing some of their ac- 
complices to gel away under the same disguise. 

In his reception at Belfast was shown, down to the very 
moment of his departure, an exuberant enthusiasm of 
welcome, that is, perhaps, justly understood as owingsome 
part of its warmth to a desire to protest against the Cork- 
onian blunder, llis welcome at Dublin hy the Lord Mayor 
Wu& another pleasant tribute of good wdl; while the iin- 
easiness of the police inspector, eager to know whether 
this descent of a foreign soldier on Irish soil was not, after 
nil, some Fenian project in disguise, was chunictcristict 
langhable, and perhaps the best a policcmim could do in ihft 
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ended; and it may bo fairlj' said of it that a public i 
from a far dtstanl country, without ofBdiil ctuiractcr, km 
to the woild fur ht!i mititury glory and for services I 
uiTctl A great republic from ditarchy, was never morcj 
■lly, warmly, cumestly and trntliusiadtc^ly n 
Ihnt heroism, nod, above all, hctoi^ni in the came of Jj 
erty, lias no counlry, but is cqu.'illy M lionic in any p 
the world, where there ia a people with asoultonpprc 
great hcniccs and the aspiration to be free. An went H 
General Grant's welcome In Ireland does uot happen u 
lives of many men. Our own welcome to Lafayctb 
his revisiting this country might be compared lo 1^ I 
(hot wc were under the obligation of a people in ' 
own cause that soldier fouglitj and the Irish wclcomd 
General Grant «'as, therefore, even more generous, for ^ 
was not even the obligation of gratitude in it. As fo^ 
lillle ny spot put on this fine picturu by the Coil^ 
nns, why, it may be admitted that even an Irish \ 
can produce some pitiful fellows, who want to I 
distinguished for their very meanness, if Uiey ha^ 
■■tvorthier ciualities. Some sharp-sighted democrats ] 
seen in this visit to Ireland a strategic move on the ] 
vote, sboidii the General ever enter public life agi 
is one of the misfortunes that dog public men in a cotii 
like ours, that every act of their lives has to be jut 
fi-om the standpoint of those who contemplate it in the H 
of the ignoble hunt for votes. Some ground is glVCS 
what opponents of General Grant say to the opinion^ 
• they have stirred up this Corkonian trouble to head a 
hunt. If this be true, they must have been inspired il 
the influence of Grant's lucky star, for they have donCiS 
a service for whii^h he could not h.ive counltd upon tl| 
except under the general principle that a great part of e; 
distinguished man's good fortune is due to blunders o' 
jidversaries. 



